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PREFACE. 


MONG  the  ancient  Wri'^ 
ters  who  have  engag  d  the 
Attention^  and fljard  the 
Applaufe  of  the  learned 
Worlds  the  Author  here 
obfervd  upon^  has  not  bee?t  eftee?n  d 
the  7no/l  inco7ifiderable.  He  has  been 
tranjlated  into  mojl  of  the  European 
Languages  J  and  illuflratcd  by  the  La^ 
hours  of  the  moft  learned  Criticks  of 
different  Nations.     He  has  been  the 
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School  of  State/meny    and  the    Study 
a7id  Delight  of  Kings. 

From  the  "Encomiums  given  him  by 
fame  of  his  Admirers'^  one  might  indeed 
imagijie  him  the  mojl  extraordinary 
Genius  in  the  World  of  Letters^  and 
hut  one  Degree  remov* d from  Infpira- 
iionj   if  not  infpird. 

But  Praife  or  Cenfure  carried  to 
Excefs^  hear  fir  ong  Marks  of  Sifpici^ 
on  J  as  generally  proceeding  fro7n  Paf- 
fon,  or  Prejudice y  rather  than  Truth, 
In  the  Cafe  of  Writers  ^  07te  '77iight  ex^ 
peEi  their  Merit  would  he  try^d  with^ 
out  P artiality'y  efpecially  the  Merits 
of  a  Writer y  fo  inany  hundred  Years 
in  his  Grave  j  and  to  who77t  it  777ay  be 
fuppofedy  no7ie  of  his  Co77i7ne77tatorsy 
dead  or  living ,  have  hadj  or  can  have 
any  perfonal  Relation y  or  Party^Pre-^ 
judice.     Yet  fill  the  learned  World 
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continues  divided  in  their  Opinion  of 
the  Merit  of  this  Writer,  7'he  follow-^ 
ing  Obfervations^  which  occur  d  upon 
the  Perufal  of  his  Works  y  are  therefore, 
offer  d  to  the  Fuhlick  with  a  Dejign  to 
contribute  fo7nething  toijoards  Jettling 
his  t7^ue  CharaSier  as  a  Writer^  and 
an  Hiftorian. 

In  this  Enquiry^  the  Author  is  not 
content  to  give  general  Encomiums 
or  Cenfures  at  large\  hut  refers  to 
PaffageSy  FaEis  and  CharaSiers  quite 
through  the  Writer\  not  thinking  that 
fome  beauteous  or  fine  Thoughts  y  with-^ 
out  Regard  had  to  the  Ma?t7ter  of  their 
being  i?itroduced^  and  the  Juflnefs  of 
their  Application^  are  fufficient  to  juf-^ 
tify  the  Applcitf^  given  him  by  other 
Writer  s\  or  that  a  few  Fault's  in  a 
Work  fo  extenfive  can  fupport  the 
Charge  he  brings  againfi  him, 
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I  have  only  to  add^  that  as  this  WrU 
ter  has  been  commo7tly  quoted  on  the  Side 
of  Infidelity y  if,  upon  Examination^ 
his  Merit  be  not  found fo  extraordina- 
ry y  nor  his  Authority  fo  weighty^  as 
has  been  generally  admitted*,  or  conte7id' 
edfor'y  fo7ne  fmall  Service  may  Jee^n 
done  by  this  Effay  to  the  Caufe  ofTvMQ 
Religion. 
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O  the  followinor  Obfervati- 
ons  was  intended  to  have 
been  prefix'd  a  Differtati- 
on  on  Hiftory,  in  order  to 
juftify  the  Cenfure  here  pa(s'd  upon 
Tacitus  \  but  upon  lecond  Thoughts, 
and  a  Perufal  of  what  had  been  alrea- 
dy written  on  this  Subjed^,  particular- 
ly by  Lucian  among  the  Ancients,  and 
by  Strada^  Fojftus^  Le  Moym  and 
Rapht  among  the  Mo(Jerns ;  all  future 
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Attempts  of  the  fame  Kind  feemed  In 
a  great  Meafure  ufelels.     The  com- 
mon Senfe  of  the  Reader,  is  therefore 
principally  appealed  to ;  and  indeed. 
Laws  of  Hiftory,  and  Rules  of  Criti- 
cifin,  not  founded  in  common  Senfe, 
are  Matters  rather  of  Speculation  and 
Curiofity,  than  of  any  great  Advan- 
tage to  the  Writer,  or  the  Reader.   In 
Compofition  it  may  be  difficult  to  fay, 
What  is  the  utmofl  Perfection,  and 
how  far  the  Powers  of  Genius  may  ex- 
tend ?  but  a  Deviation  from  that  com- 
mon Standard  of  what  is  regular,  jufl 
and  fit,  which  we  have  from  a  kind  of 
inflinftive   Sagacity,    or  natural  Per- 
ception, is  more  eafily  obfervable.     A 
good  Ear,  and   a  good  Eye,  will  dif- 
cern  Irregularity,  and  perceive  a  Dif^ 
fonance,  tho'  the  Critic  may   be   no 
ProfefTor  of  any  Art. 

Thus 
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Thus  in  Hiftory,  what  is  monftrous 
and  afFeSedj  a  departure  from  Truth, 
from  Nature,  and  decency  of  Charac- 
ter, will  readily  ftrike  a  Mind  intelli- 
gent and  ibber,  tho'  unequal  to  the 
arduous  Tafk  of  a  Writer,  and  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  formal  Rules  of 
juft  Compofition.  An  irregular  or 
bad  Hiftorian,  is  perhaps  more  expo- 
fed  to  Cenfure,,  and  eafier  to  be  convi6i- 
ed  of  a  Failure  in  his  Art,  than  either 
a  Poet,  or  a  Philofopher.  In  the  for- 
mer, Hiftoric  Truth  is  not  of  the  Ef- 
fence  of  his  Work;  And  Philofophic 
Truth,  which  is  the  Province  of  the 
latter,  Is  often  of  fo  abftrafted  a  Na- 
ture, as  to  efeape  even  a  diligent  En- 
quirer. But  Hiftory  being  a  Recital 
of  Faft,  the  Foundation  and  Subjefit 
whereof  is  Human  Nature ;  the  Pow- 
er of  which  we  experimentally  feel 
and  know,  a  blot  here  is  fooner  difco- 

yer'd. 
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ver'd.  No  Powers  of  Genius  can  re- 
commend to  our  ierious  Belief  what  is 
falfe  and  fabulous.  Where  Truth 
and  Nature,  the  great  Exemplars,  are 
over-lookM,  orover-charg'd,  the  Piece, 
tho'  laboured  with  the  utmoft  Art, 
muft  appear  ridiculous. 

As  thefe  are  the  Subject  and 
Ground-Work  of  Hiftory  (for  other- 
wife  it  would  be  Romance)  fo  its  End 
is  InftruQion  5  for  Pleafure  feems  ra- 
ther the  End  of  Poetry.  An  Hiftori- 
an  muft  therefore  be  a  wife  Man; 
qualified  either  for  the  Cabinet,  or  the 
Camp.  Mere  Narration  would  be  a 
Journal,  not  a  Hiftory.  Yet  he  muft 
not  be  always  refle6i:ing  and  morali- 
zing ;  for  then  he  would  depart  from 
his  proper  Character,  and  afliime  the 
Moralift  and  Politician.  He  muft 
too  be  a  good  Man ;  other  wife,  he 
will  but  entertain,  when  he  ftiould 

inftru£i:  J 
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inftruO: ;    and    fill   the  Head<,  rather 
than  improve   the  Heart. 

The  Style  is  what  may  be  call'd  the 
Drefs,  and  fhould  be  fuch  as  may  juft- 
ly   exprefs,   or    modeftly   adorn    the 
Truth,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Body 
of  Hiftory.     The  fewer  Decorations  in 
an  Hiftorian  the  better.     Ornament, 
when  too  much  affeSed,  hides^  rather 
than  fetts  off  natural  Beauty.     Art  is 
offenfive,  except  when  it  conceals  it- 
felf,  and  looks  like  Nature.     Studied 
Compofition,  and  labour' d  Defcripti- 
on   may   ftrike    the  Imagination,  or, 
like   Drefs,  amufe  the  Fancy ;    but 
Truth,  like  Beauty,  reaches  the  Soul, 
and  moves  all  that  is  human  within  us. 
It  is  the  Hiftorian' s  Perfe£l:ion   to  re- 
prefent  this  properly.     Here  indeed, 
the  main  Difficulty  of  his  Province 
lyes.     The  Quarry  is  common  to  all ; 
but  to  give  the  rough  Materials  the 

proper 
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proper  Polifh^  and  to  difpofe  them  in 
juft  Order,  requires  a  mafterly  Hand. 
Truth,  as  it  appears  in  all  the  different 
Scenes,  which  compofe    the    Hiftoric 
Drama,   in    the   different    Charafters 
that  prefent  themfelves,  and  pafs  be- 
fore us  on  the  Stage,  is  not  eafily  con- 
ceived, orexpreiled.    To  comprehend, 
fo  as  fully  to  difplay,  the  Penetration 
of   the  Statefman,    the  enterprising 
Soul  of  the  Heroe,  the  Firmnefs  of  the 
Patriot,  the  Eloquence  of  the  Senator, 
the  Nature  of  the  various  Paffions  of 
Mankind 5  and  the  Effects  of  different 
Fortunes  on  the  Human  Mind,  requires 
the    mofl:    univerfal  Genius,    and    a 
Capacity    as    extenlive    as    Nature, 
and  all  its  Appearances  in  the  Moral 
World. 

Befides  the  Peculiarity,  u^hich  diC 
tinguifhes  the  different  CharaSers  and 
Anions  of  Men,   and  which  muft  be 

carefully 
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carefully  attended  to;  great  Regard 
muft  be  had  by  the  Hiftorian  to  the 
general  Order,  and  Difpofition  of  his 
Work.  It  muft,  tho'  diftin6i  and 
clear,  be  conneQed  and  of  a  Piece ;  not 
abounding  with  fuperfluous  Orna- 
ments, and  unneceflary  Deicriptions. 
His  utmoft  Art  muft  be  laid  out  on 
the  principal  Figures  of  his  Piece,  and 
yet  thefe  are  not  to  be  over-crouded. 
Too  many  Aclors  will  breed  Confuflon. 
Lefler  Characters  and  common  Adions 
fhould  be  caft  into  Shades,  that  the 
moft  diftinguifti'd  may  appear  in  the 
fulleft  Light, 

I  will  but  obferve  further,  that  an 
Hiftorian  muft,  above  all  Things,  be 
an  honeft  Man.  By  Honefty,  I  meaa 
not  what  every  Writer  or  Prater  on 
the  favourite  Side  of  a  Qtieftion  will 
call  fuch,  a  Zeal  for  his  Party ;  but 
the  direQ  contrary,  Impartiality.  Men 

and 
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and  Chara(9:ers,  Vice  and  Virtue, 
Wifdom  and  Folly,  are  only  to  be 
defcribed  lo  far  as  they  afFeft  the 
public  Meafures  and  common  Happi- 
nefs  of  a  Nation.  The  honeft  Hifto- 
rian  will  be  an  equal  Enemy  to  Faction 
and  Flattery,  unbiafs'd  in  his  Cen- 
fures  of  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  and 
at  the  fartheft  Diftance  from  perlbnal 
Malice,  or  Party-prejudice.  A  Stroke 
of  Calumny  muft  deftroy  the  Credit 
of  the  Writer,  and  much  more  a  fet- 
tled Malignity.  Should  a  Painter  of 
a  malicious  Turn  betray  his  Diipolition 
in  all  his  Pieces,  and  give  to  Innocence 
a  childifli  Simplicity,  to  native  Mo- 
defty  a  defpicable  Meannefs,  to  the 
Eye  of  Wifdom  an  Air  of  Craft  : 
Should  he  make  the  Gay  mad,  and 
the  Serious  melancholy,  he  would  but 
ill  confult  either  his  Credit  or  his  In- 
tereft. 

Upon  1 
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Upon  thefe  few  Principles  we  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  that  Taciius  is  not  a  juft 
Writer,  tho'  we  allow  him  a  great 
Wit.  He  is  void  of  Candour,  wants 
Judgment,  exceeds  Nature,  and  vio- 
lates Truth.  He  may  be  inftruSive, 
but  is  lefs  fo,  becaufe  not  agreeable. 
We  acknowledge  his  extraordinary 
Parts,  which  are  fadly  abus'd  by  a 
fuperior  Vanity. 
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O  Vanity  may  we  not  afcribe  his 
tedious  Digreffions  and  frequent 
Excurfions  into  remote  Ages 
and  diftant  Nations,  which  have 
little  or  no  Connexion  with 
the  Roman  Story,  or  the  Times,  which  he 
propofes  as  the  Subje(5t  of  his  Writing  ? 

I  remem'er  not  to  have  met  with  any  Ob- 
jection to  Tacitus  on  this  Account,  which  I 

B  am 
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am  the  more  furpriz'd  at,  as  the  Affe(5tation 
here  is  fo  very  apparent.  He  lets  flip  no  Op- 
portunity, but  catches  at  any  little  Hint,  and 
makes  forc'd  Connexions  to  run  back  into 
Antiquity,  to  give  his  Work  the  more  vene- 
rable Air,  and  at  the  fame  Time  difplay  his 
own  deep  Erudition. 

In  one  Place  you  have  the  Antiquities  and 
Wonders  oi  Egypt y  the  A^/7<?,  the  Canopus,  the 
Grecian  Mejielam^  Arrival  here,  the  moil 
ancient  Hercules^  the  huge  Obelifks,  King 
Rhamejes,  and  his  famous  Conquefts,  the  Re- 
venues of  this  once  opulent  Kingdom,  the  Py- 
ramids, and  artificial  Lakes  ^ 

And  not  content  with  this  upon  another 
Occalion  (Claudius\  adding  new  Letters  to 
the  Roman  Alphabet)  we  are  immediately 
carry 'd  back  to  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphicks, 
and  entertain'd  with  the  various  traditionary 
Opinions  of  the  Origin  of  Letters  j  and  fo 
of  courfe  exped:  to  hear  of  the  Rhcenician 
Cadmus^  the  Athenian  CecropSj  Linus  the 
Theban,  Palamedes  the  Argive^  Simoftides^ 
Damaratus  the  Corififhian^  and  the  Arcadian 
Evander  ^ 

And  as  Egypt  is  an  inexhaufted  Subjedl, 
and   affords  endlefs  Matter   for    a  fpeculative 

»  Ann.  2.  c.  59,  ^c,  ^  Ibid.  ii.  c.  14. 
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Antiquarian,  we  have,  in  the  fourth  Book  of 
his  Hiftory,  a  further  Account  of  fome  of  its 
moft  ancient  Gods,  and  fuperftitious  Trum- 
pery^ upon  a  very  ridiculous  Occafion,  'viz, 
Vejpafiafis  Vv^orking  Miracles  by  the  Power 
of  the  God  Serapis. 

Yet  Egypt  was  too  narrow  a  Province  for 
the  Difplay  of  our  Author's  Knowledge  in 
Antiquity.  The  Cities  of  Afia  and  Greece 
muft  therefore  be  brought  upon  the  Stage,  pe- 
titioning the  Senate  for  the  Privilege  of  a 
Sanftuary,  or  Leave  to  ere6t  a  Temple,  that 
the  fabulous  Abfurditics  of  every  Country 
may  have  the  Honour  of  being  defcanted  upon 
by  our  learned  Annalifl.  Hence  are  intermix'd 
with  the  Roma?2  Story,  the  big-belly 'd  Lafona, 
and  her  Offspring,  the  flaughter'd  Cyclops,  the 
fuppliant  ^mazofiSy  the  Lydian  Hercules,  Di- 
ana trivia,  the  Ferfian  Diana,  the  Paphian 
Venus,  the  Salminian  'Jupiter^  with  T^eucer^ 
the  Son  of  Telamon  *^. 

Upon  the  Competition  between  the  Lace- 
demonians and  Mejjenians,  for  the  Right  that 
each  People  claim'd  to  the  Temple  of  Diana 
Limenetis,  the  former  Produce,  as  Proofs  of 
their  Title,  the  ancient  Authority  of  their 
Annals,  and  the  Hymns  of  their  Poets.     The 

•=  Ann.  3.  c.  61,  bfc. 
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Meffenians  plead  the  ancient  Partition  of  Pe- 
loponnefus  amongft  the  Defcendants  of  Her- 
cules ^, 

So  again  upon  the  Cities  of  Afia^  contending 
for  the  Honour  of  building  a  Temple,  we 
hear  of  the  Wars  of  Perfeus  and  AriJionicuSy 
the  City  of  Troy^  famed  for  the  Glory  of  its 
Antiquity,  ^yrrhenus  and  Lydus,  (whence 
the  fir  ft  Names  and  Settlements  of  the  Lydia?is 
and  Tyrrhenians)  TantaluSy  the  Son  of  Jove, 
Ihefeus  of  divine  Race,  Pelops  and  his  Colo- 
nies, and  the  Amazons  once  again  ^.  —  Cir- 
cumftances  of  no  very  great  Moment,  bordering 
on,  or  much  obfcur'd  by  Fable,  and  as  little 
deferving,  one  would  imagine,  the  fcrious  At- 
tention of  a  Roman  Senate,  as  the  Writer's 
or  the  Reader's  Notice. 

Being  to  relate  the  Deftrudlion  of  'Jerufalem, 
he  immediately  fets  himfelf  to  recount  the 
Original  of  the  'Jewijlo  Nation,  and  at  once 
fteps  back  to  the  Times  of  Saturn^  Expulfion 
from  his  Kingdoms :  From  the  powerful  In- 
fluence of  whofe  Star,  and  becaufe  moft  of 
the  heavenly  Conftellations  finifh  their  Courfe 
by  Sevens,  the  Jews,  we  are  told,  hallow  or 
obferve  the  feventh  Year^. 


^  Ann-.  4.  c.  45.  "  Ibid.  4.  c.  57,  58. 

'  Hift.  ].  5.  c,  2. 
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Thus  ferioufly,  and  with  great  Oflentation 
of  deep  Erudition,  does  Tacitus  relate  the  Ex- 
travagancies of  Poets  and  Mythologifts ;  mofl 
of  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  fo  far  from 
being  true,  and  confequently  fo  little  worthy 
of  the  Hiftorian's  Regard,  that  they  are  gene- 
rally the  mofl  abfurd  Falfhoods,  and  dircdl 
Corruptions  of  civil  Hiftory. 

How  much  better  dotsXiphilin,  the  Abridger 
of  Dion  CaffiuSj  acquit  himfelf  upon  fuch  an 
Occafion  as  this  before  us !  After  relating  the 
taking  of  yerufalem  by  Pompey^  he  adds, 
I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Original 
of  the  Name  of  the  Jews^  tho'  it  is  well 
"  known  to  all  thofe  who  obferve  their  Laws, 
"  tho'  Natives  of  another  Country.  The 
"  Romans  have  often  lefTen'd  their  Number, 
"  and  yet  they  have  multiplied  fo  extreamly, 
«'  that  it  is  not  now  in  the  Power  of  Laws  to 
extirpate  them.  Their  Cufloms  are  quite  dif- 
'  ferent  from  thofe  of  other  Nations  ;  for  be- 
fides  their  particular  Way  of  Living,  they 
«'  adore  none  of  the  common  Deities.  They 
acknowledge  but  one,  whom  they  worfliip 
with  great  Refped,  and  to  whom  they  ren- 
der very  great  Honours.  There  never  was 
*'  any  Image  in  yerujalemy  becaufe  they  be- 
^'  lieve  their  God  to  be  invifible  and  ineff^ible. 
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In  a  Word,  the  religious  Worfhip  with 
which  they  ferve  him,  furpaffes  that  of  all 
"  other  Nations.  They  have  built  him  a 
*'  Temple  of  prodigious  Greatnefs  and  Beauty, 
<«  and  which  is  very  remarkable  in  this,  that 
"  it  was  open  on  the  Top,  and  had  no  Roof. 
«'  The  Day,  which  bears  the  Name  of  Saturn^ 
*'  is  facred  with  them  -,  and  among  other  Cere- 
*'  monies  they  obferve  upon  that  Day,  they 
*<  abflain  from  all  Manner  of  Labour.  So 
"  much  for  what  relates  to  their  God.  To 
fay  who  he  is,  when  he  began  to  be  v/or- 
fhiped,  and  with  what  Devotion  they  ferve 
"  him  J  belides  that  feveral  Authors  have  treat- 
"  ed  of  it,  is  no  Part  of  this  Hiftory  s." 

Upon  mentioning  the  Iberiaiis  and  Alba- 
nians^ wild  Forefters  of  Part  hi  a,  they  muft 
be  made  more  conliderable  by  their  Defcent 
from  'Jafon^  who  could  not  be  mentioned, 
but  Medea  muft  attend  him  with  the  Oracle 
of  Phryxus  and  his  Ram  ^  :  Tho'  thefe  Ibe- 
rians v^txe,^  after  all,  no  better  than  Or  odes  re- 
prefents  them,  —  ignobilemHiberum  mercenario 
Milite. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Ifle  of  Coos^  of  Byzan- 
tium, and  its  firft  Planting  ^ :  the  Hiftory  of  the 

g  Xiphil.  tranflated  by  Manning,  Vol.  I.  p.  13,   14. 
1^  Ann.  6,  c.  34.  '  Ibid,  12.  c.  61,  63. 
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Temple  oi  Venus  in  the  Ifle  o^  Cyprus^,  (for 
which  Digreffion  he  prepares  the  Reader  with 
fome  Decency,  by  mentioning  the  amourous 
Soul  of  TitiiSy  who  makes  the  Vifit  to  itj) — - 
the  Oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo  at  Colophon  *, 
arc  tedious  and  romantick  Digreffions  j  and  no- 
thing but  the  Antiquity  of  the  Places  has  in- 
vited our  Author  to  lay  himfeif  out,  and  fpread 
all  his  Knowledge  of  the  Fable  and  Abfurdity, 
which  without  thefe  Opportunities  had  been  lofl 
to  the  World. 

Nay,  not  only  ancient  Kingdoms  and  Cities, 
long  fince  buried  in  Ruins,  but  the  fam'd 
Deeds,  and  heroic  Adtions  of  Antiquity,  are 
frequently  recall'd  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rea- 
der J  tho*  this  intemperate  intermixing  with  his 
own  Story  thofe  memorable  Exploits,  inflead 
of  adding  Ornament,  does  but  difgrace  the 
inconfiderableTranfadions,  which  are  the  Sub- 
jedl  of  his  Annals. 

The  ancient  Officers,  ancient  Rites,  and  an- 
cient Laws,  are  recounted  with  all  the  Accuracy 
and  Dilig  nee  of  one,  who  {hould  profefs  to 
write  the  Roman  Antiquities. 

The  Pomcerium  muft  be  enlarg'd  more  prif- 
co"^',  that  thence  the  Annalifl  might  have  an 
Opportunity   of  defcanting  upon   the  original 

^  Hid.  1,  2.  c.  2,  3.      '  Ann.  2.  c.  54.       ■"  Ibid.  12.  c.  23. 
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Situation  of  the  City  and  its  confequent  Im- 
provemcxnts:  As  upon  the  Capitol's  being  burnt 
down,  you  have  the  Hiflory  of  it  from  its  Foun- 
dation". 

Upon  the  Place  of  Flamen  Dialis  being  va- 
cant by  the  Death  of  Servius  Maluginenjis ^  you 
have  an  infipid  Difcourfe  from  the  Emperor 
upon  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  Confarreation  j 
(pravetujias  Ceremonias,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
mentators calls  it.)  This  Difcourfe  of  the  Em- 
peror's feems  more  impertinent,  as  the  Son 
here  immediately  fucceeded  the  Father  j  and 
the  Senate,  notwithftanding  the  Emperor's 
Interpofition,  agreed  to  make  no  Change 
from  the  original  Inftitution  °. 

When  the  Conful  Dotabella  propos'd  that  an 
Entertainment  of  Gladiators  fliould  be  annually 
exhibited  by  the  Quaeftors,  we  have  a  long  Ac- 
count of  the  Inftitution  of  his  Office  j  and  the 
Confulfliip  and  Didtatorfhip  are  lugg'd  into  the 
Account?. 

Upon  the  Death  of  Lucius  Pijo,  Governor  of 
the  City,  we  have  the  Hiftory  of  this  Office 
in  the  Times  of  the  firft  Kings,  Romulus^  TuU 
lus  Hojiilius  and  Tarquin  -,  under  the  Confuls, 
and  in  the  Time  of  Augiijius% 


»  Hift.  1.  3,  c.  71.  °  Ann.  4.  c.  16. 

P  Ibid,  II.  c.  22.  ^  Ibid.  6.  c.  11. 
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If  the  tranfient  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Punifhment  of  fome  Crime,  or  a  Law  to  re- 
ftrain  any  Enormity,  you  have  immediately 
a  Refearch  backwards  into  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Crime,  or  the  various  Modulations  of  the  Law, 
from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the  prefent 
Time. 

Upon  the  qualifying  the  Law  Poppaa,  he 
goes  back  to  the  Original  of  Laws  in  general, 
and  defcribes  their  Progrefs ;  and  fo  we  are  in- 
formed of  the  Laws  of  Mifios^  Licurgus^  SoloUy 
ISuma^  'Tullus  HoJiiliuSy  Ancus  Martius,  and 
Servius  Tullius ;  and  thence  down  to  Aiigujius 

The  Impropriety  of  this  Way  of  Writing 
will  eafily  appear  by  fuppofing  a  learned  Hand 
employed  in  Writing  the  Tranfadlions  of  the 
Year  1748  5  and  who,  upon  mentioning  the 
Law  difToIving  the  heritable  Jurifdidions  of 
Scotland^  fhould  go  back  to  the  Original  of 
Laws  in  general  j  and  moralizing  at  large,  like 
our  Annalift,  (hould  thence  deduce  the  ancient 
Laws  oi  France^  Spain^  and  the  Rmpire,  con- 
cluding with  the  Laws  of  Malcolm^  and  the 
moft  ancient  ScottiJJ:)  Kings ;  none  of  which 
had  any  Relation  to  the  Law  diffolving  the  he- 
retable  Jurifdidions.     We  might  poffibly  ad- 

I  Ann-  3.  c  265  ^c, 
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mire  his  Learning  and  Acutenefs ;  but  fhould 
think  them  more  properly  employ'd  in  fepa- 
rate  Differtations  upon  thofe  fpeculative  Sub- 
jects. 

Thus  again  upon  fome  Thoughts  enter- 
tain'd  of  compofing  the  War  between  Otho  and 
VitelliuSy  we  have  a  Digreflion  upon  the 
Growth  of  Ambition  with  the  Increafe  of  the 
Empire.  However,  .to  do  our  Author  Juftice, 
fuppofing  an  Impropriety  here,  or  in  the  Ac- 
count of  the  Original  of  Laws,  'tis  amply  made 
amends  for  by  the  Truth  of  his  Remarks,  and 
his  finti  Reflections. 

The  old  obfolete  Laws  relating  to  Ufury,  are 
with  more  Propriety  quoted  at  a  Time,  when 
the  Iniquity  of  the  Ufurers  was  the  Subjed  of  the 
Senate's  Debate^. 

Ancient  Precedents  are  recited,  and  the  pri- 
mitive Manners  oi  Rome  frequently  introduc'd, 
when  little  of  the  ancient  Difcipline  was  re- 
tain'd  in  the  Army,  and  none  of  the  ancient 
Virtue  among  the  Citizens.  Moft  of  the  De- 
bates in  Tacitiis's  Accufations,  or  Defence  of 
Criminals,  are  fupported  by  Precedents  from 
Antiquity. 

No  Phrafesare  more  common  with  him  than 
prifcus  Mos—'vetus  Mos — 'uetere  more  —  more 

^  Ann.  6.  c.  i6. 
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frifco — repetitus  ex  vetujio  tnos^.  In  the  Army 
you  have  a  Decimation  ex  vetere  memoria'^y 
and  a  Civic  Crown ^.  Provinces  are  allotted 
vetere  ex  more.  Tiberius  and  Claudius  are 
both  great  Antiquarians.  Claudius  %  Reprefen- 
tation  to  the  Senate  concerning  the  College  of 
Sooth-fayers,  the  mofl  ancient  Difcipline  of 
Ital%  will  appear  to  many  no  better  than  Im- 
pertinence. The  Reafon  he  gives  for  his  Appli- 
cation to  the  Senate  upon  this  Occafion,  is,  that 
the  Common-wealth  was  ever  wont  in  Times 
of  Calamity,  to  have  Recourfe  to  thofe  of  that 
Science.  Was  this  the  Cafe  now  ?  The  direct 
contrary :  Lceta  quidem  in  prcefens  omnia. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  Decree  of  the  Senate,  in 
Confeqaence  of  this  Reprefcntation  of  Claudius 
to  the  Senate,  worthy  remembring  or  record ing^ 
Again,  when  the  fame  Claudius  confirms 
the  Jurifdidlion  of  the  Imperial  Procurators, 
we  have  the  Regulations  oi  Augufius  upon  this 
Subjed:,  the  popular  Ordinances  of  the  Tribune 
Sempronius,  the  Eftablifhment  of  Servilius  the 
Conful,  and  hence  the  bloody  Wars  of  Marius 
and  Sylla^  with  the  Power  of  Oppius  and  Bal- 
bus,  under  the  Didator  Cafar  y. 

'  Ann.  3.  0.31.  Uid.2.   34,  85,  32.  /^;V.  4.  26,  ^c* 
»■  Ibid.  3.  c.  21.  "■'   Il'id.  12.  c.  23.  "  Ibid^ 

U.  c.  15.  y  Ibid.  12.  c.  60. 
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Tacitus  is  equally  ambitious  in  the  Charac- 
ters he  draws,  or  the  Adions  he  relates,  of  form- 
ing them  to  anceint  Models,  and  a  Refem- 
blance  of  ancient  Heroifm.  Tiberius  is  a  Prince 
antiques  parctmonice :  Agrippina^  Wife  of  Ger- 
manicus,  is  unicum  Antiquitatis  Jpecimen :  7or- 
quata  is  prifcce  janBimonice  Virgo  ^.  Germanic 
cus  muft  be  both  Alexander  and  Scipio.  Tibe- 
rius refufes  to  have  Arminius  taken  off  by  Poi^ 
fon  J  by  this  equalling  in  Glory,  fays  the  An- 
nalift,  the  ancient  "Roman  Generals,  who  reject- 
ed, and  difclos'd  a  Plot  to  poifon  King  Fyrrhus^, 
Upon  the  taking  of  CaraSiacus,  it  is  compared 
to  Scipio's  taking  Syphax,  or  Faulus'^  taking 
Pyrrhus^.  Upon  mention  made  of  Tacfari- 
nas^  a  Deferter  and  a  Robber,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  Ravages  of  Spartacus  j  when  the  Com- 
monwealth was  engaged  in  the  mighty  Wars 
of  Sertorius  and  Mithridates^,  So  the  Gla- 
diators attempting  to  efcape  from  Prcenefte^ 
tho'  immediately  mafter'd,  revive  the  Terror 
of  Spartacus  and  the  publick  Miferies  of 
old"^.  Civilis  muft  be  another  Sertorius,  or 
HajiJiibal^.  When  Maroboduus  furrenders 
hir^felfj   Tiberius  is  made  to  tell  the  Senate, 

-  Ann,  3.  c.   4,  69,  ^c.  *  Ibid.  2.  c.  87. 

*  Ibid.  12.  c.  38.  '  Ih'id.  3.  c.  73.  ^  Ibid. 

15.  46.  *  Hift.  1.  4.  12. 
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that  never  had  Philip  of  Macedon  been  fo 
terrible  to  the  Atheniam^  nor  Pyrrhus,    nor 
Antiochus  to  the  Roman   Peopled     Claudius 
accepts  the  Submiflion  oiMithridafes,  after  the 
Manner  of  the  ancient  Romans  s.     Blafus  mufl 
have   the   Badges  of  Triumph,  and  be  fainted 
Imperator  {prifco  erga  Duces  honore)  for  de- 
feating Tacfarinas^  who  was  at  laft  routed  by 
five  hundred  Men  ^.   A  Vidory  even  over  Wo- 
men, weak  and  unwarHke,  is  clara  &  antiquis 
ViBoriis  par  K    Antonius  defending  himfelf  for 
the  Deftrucftion  of  Cremona,  pleads  the  great- 
er Mifchief  and  Mifery  that  former  civil  Wars 
had  brought  upon  the  Republick''.     PcBtus, 
when  block'd  up  by  the  Parthians,  quotes  the 
LucuUiy  the  Pompeys,  ^  fiqua  Cafaresobtinen- 
dce donandceve  Armcenia  egerant^.  Who  would 
not  imagine  the  Man  was  here  Conqueror,  or 
at  leafl  not  conquered?  Nor  can  his  Troops 
furrender  to  Vologefes  without  juftifying  them- 
felves  by  the  Example  of  the  two  old   Roman 
Armies  at  Caudium,  and  Numantium  "\     If  a 
Brother  flays  his  Brother,  it   was  fo,  fays  our 
Hiftorian,  G?  prior ibus  Civium  Belli s  ;  and  we 
are  referr'd  to  the  Times  oiCinna  ".     IfFitel- 
lius  makes  a  Conful  for  a  Day,  we  are  told, 


^  Ann.  2.  63. 

S  Ibid.  12.   20. 

'>  Ibid.  3. 

21,   72,  74. 

'  Ibid.  14.  37. 

^  Hift.  3.  53. 

'  Ibid.  15.   14. 

"^  Ibid.  15.    13. 

"  Hift.  5.  51. 
io 
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fo  it  was  under  the  Di<5lator  Cafar".  Galba 
adopts  P(/o,  after  the  Manner  of  the  deified 
Augujius^.  If  Trebellienus  Rufus  is  made 
Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  of  T^hrace,  for  the 
Sonsoi Rhemetalces 2indi  Cotys^  who  are  Minors, 
it  muft  anfwer  the  Example  of  M,  Lepi- 
dus^  fent  by  the  Senate,  Guardian  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  \  Lepidus  repairs 
the  Bafilifk  of  Patilus^  a  peculiar  Monument 
of  the  Emilian  Family  j  and  in  doing  this,  he 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  followed  the  Example 
of  Taurus  Philippus  and  Balbus  ^  Nero  de- 
lights in  Mufick;  quod  Regibus  &  antiquh 
Ducibus  faBitatum  ^.  And  Objedions  feem 
purpofely  flarted  againfl  his  Youth  and  Inexpe- 
rience, to  make  Room  for  the  Reply,  That 
Pompey^  in  his  eighteenth  Year,  and  OBavius 
Cafar^  in  his  nineteenth,  each  fuftain'd  the 
Weight  of  a  civil  War' ;  as  if  the  Excurlions  of 
the  Parthiam  into  Armenia^  and  their  Hofti- 
lities  againft  Rhadamijtus^  threatened  equal 
Danger  to  the  Republick,  as  the  Times  of 
Pompey  an.d  Ccefar-,  or  Nero  had  given  any 
Specimens  of  a  military  Prowefs,  which  might 
promife  him  a  Rival  of  thofe  dillinguifli'd  Ge- 
nerals, 

°  Hift.  3.  36.  P  Ibid.  I.  20.  'J  Ann.  2.  27. 

'  Ibid,  3.  72.  f  Ibid.  14,  14.  '  Ibid.  13.  6. 
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Nay,  the  ancient  Republic,  (a  Reproach 
and  Scandal  to  the  Age  of  which  he  is  writing 
the  Hiftory)  is  appeal'd  to  in  a  controverted 
A£Fair  by  thofe,  who  could  fcarce,  one  would 
imagine,  have  mention'd  it  without  a  Blufh  ". 
And  an  infamous  Informer,  Marcellus  Epirus^ 
has  the  Effrontery  to  plead  for  ancient  Inflitu- 
tions  ^  J  when  the  very  Name  of  ancient  Rome 
fhould  have  flruck  dead  with  Shame  fuch 
enormous  Offenders  againft  its  Cuftoms  and 
Manners. 

The  Barrennefs  of  his  own  Subje<ft,  I  will 
fuppofe,  as  well  as  his  Vanity,  might  put  Taci-^ 
tus  upon  making  thefe  frequent  Excurfions  in- 
to the  more  diflinguifhed  i^ras  ot  the  Repub- 
lic :  For  as  to  the  Gaufes  he  afligns  for  referring 
to  Antiquity,  they  are  by  no  means  anfwer'd 
in  the  Inftances  produced,  or  the  Examples 
quoted.  Sed  hcec  &  alia  ex  ceteris  memoria  re^ 
petit a^  quotiem  Res  Locufque  exemtla  ReBt ;  aut 
jolatia  mali  pojcent ^  haudabjiirde  memorabimuiK 

Under  this  Head  I  cannot  but  obferve  how 
eager  Tacitus  is  to  celebrate  a  Defcendantof  one 
of  the  ancient  Families  oiRome^  tho*  frequentr 
ly  diftinguiflied  for  nothing  but  Guilt.  A 
Gracchus^  one  of  Calphiirnian  or  Emilian 
Blood,  cannot  be  mentioned,  tho',  perhaps  ^ 

«  Ann.   II.  2;^  ^  Hift.  4,  8.  "  Ibid.   3.  51. 
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Pcrfon  of  the  moft  infamous  Charader,  but 
you  are  reminded  of  their  illuftrious  Race;  as 
if  to  dignify  their  Crimes,  and  raife  Pity  for 
their  Sufferings  j  when  an  honefl  Indignation 
had   been  better  exprefs'd,  in  order  to  raifc  the 
fame  Faffion  in  the  Reader,  againft  Adors  of 
the  mofl  horrid  Villainies,  and   Corrupters  of 
fome  of  the  beft  Blood  that  ever  flow'd  in  hu- 
man Veins.  You  have  a  Regulus  and  AfrlcanuSy 
tho'  no  better  than  Informers  y.     The  Death  of 
the  profligate  Mamercus  Scaurus^    muft  be  ce- 
lebrated as  becoming  the  Dignity  of  the  ancient 
Emilii^.     The  infamous  and  guilty  Lepida^ 
we  are  told,  wasGreat-grand-Daughter  to  Pom- 
fey  and  Sylla-j  and  fo  muft  be  introduc'd  into 
the  Theatre  to  invoke  her  illuftrious  Anceftors, 
efpecially  tliC  great  Pompey,  wbofe  Statues  were 
round  in  view  ;  the  Theatre  itfelf  a  Monument 
cfhisraifing*.  When  Cn,  Domitius^ndiVibius 
Marfus  are  accus'd  as  Adulterers  and  Aftbciates 
with  the  infamous  Albiicillay  you  are  fure  to 
be  told  of  their  Eminence,  noble  Defcent,  and 
the  ancient  Honours  of  their  Family  ^    Clau- 
dim  cannot  condemn  Lollia,    without  relating 
who    was  her   Mother,   her  Uncle  and  Great 
Uncle ;  which^  confidering  the  fignal  Splendor 

y  Hift.  4.  41.  2.  ^  Ann.  6.  29.         »  Ibid.  3.  23, 

^  Ibid.  6.  47. 
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of  her  Birth,  were  probably  as  well  known  to 
the  Senate,  his  Audience,  astohimfelf^ 

Many  of  Tacitus?,  Charafters  are  fo  infigni- 
iicant,  that  he  is  obliged  to  recite   the  Adtions 
of  both  Father  and  Grand-father  to  ennoble  the 
Son,  who  would  otherwife  have  been  unworthy 
of  our  Notice.  Thus  upon  mentioning  Z)d?z??/V///j, 
we  are  told  of  his  Father's  Power  at  Sea  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  his  changing  Sides  ^  and  that 
his  Grand-father  fell  in  the  Battle  of  Pharfa- 
lia^.     Furius  Camillus  is  celebrated  for  his  Vir- 
tues, and  as  deriving  his  Defcent  from  Camillusy 
Reiperator  Urbis  -,  where  the  Annalift,  errone- 
oufly  pafles  over  two  Branches  of  the  Family, 
that  he  may  bring  in  Camillus  the  mofl  anci- 
ent and   the  moft  diftinguifh'd  of  the  Race*. 
Mejjala^  Collegue  with  Nero^  and  a  pen/ionary 
Conful  mufl  be  celebrated,  not  for  one  Adion, 
during  his    Office,  worthy  of  Remembrance, 
but  becaufe  fome  few  old  Men  (and  but  very 
few)   remember'd  his  Great  grand-father,  Cor- 
vinus  tiie  Orator,  to  have  been  Collegue  in  the 
fame    Magiftracy   with  the  Deified  Jugujlusy 
v/ho  by  one  Degree  more  remote  was  Anceflor 
to  ISltro  K 

«  Ann.  12.  22,  ^  Ibid.  4.  44.  *  I^^^-  2.  SV 

-^  Ibid.  13.  34. 

C  Nay, 
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Nay,  Anceftry,  where  famed  for  fuperior 
Crimes,  muft  have  a  Place  in  his  Charaders, 
and  Writings:  As  if  the  Parents  Crimes  enno- 
bled the  Defcendants.  The  Death  of  Anthony 
had  fcarce  been  mentioned,  but  for  his  Race 
greatly  illuftrious:  His  Father  having  been 
put  to  Death  for  Adultery  with  jidia.  What 
au  odd  Circumftance  is  it  in  the  Charader 
of  Sabinus^  that  his  Great  grand-mother  had 
play'd  the  Whore  with  yulius  defar^f 

At  the  fame  Time  that  Adlionsarecondemn'd 
or  commended  according  to  their  Conformity 
to,  or  Abhorrence  from,  the  Models  and  Prece- 
dents of  Antiquity,  without  regarding,  whether 
Antiquity  was  always  in  the  Right  or  not,  and 
Chara(fters  and  Perfons  are  ennobled  for  their 
long  Defcent,  tho'  their  Ancefters  might  be  as 
famous  for  Guilt  as  Greatnefs,  true  Nobility  is 
fcarce  allow'd  its  Merit  for  want  of  this  Stamp 
of  Antiquity.  Thus  Jfmius  Agrippa  is  men- 
tioned as  defcended  from  Anceftors  more  illuftri- 
ous than  ancient^. 

Nor  is  our  Author  content  with  telling  you 
from  what  diftinguifh'd  Progenitors  moft:  of  his 
Adlors  are  defcended  j  but  if  a  limular  Name 
comes  a-crofs,  he  mufl  acquaint  you  to  what 
ancient  Family,  it  does  tiot  belong'. 

s  Hifl.  4.  55.  '^  Ann.  4.  61.  '  Ibid.  3.  48. 
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The  Death  and  Funeral  of  any  Perfon  of  an- 
cient Defcent  is  frequently  attended  with  a  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Family,  or  fome  Pomp'and  Imagery 
of  Antiquity.  Thus  when  Jimia  dies,  the 
Wife  of  CaJJitis  and  Sifter  of  Brutus^  twenty 
Statues  of  the  nobleft  Families,  ihQ  Ma?ilii^  the 
^inelii^  and  other  Names  of  equal  Luftre 
were  carried  before  the  Funeral ''.  So  upon  the 
Death  oi  Deufus^  moft  fignal  was  the  Splendor 
of  the  Funeral  in  a  confpicuous  Proceffion  of 
Images,  when  at  it  appear'd  in  a  pompous 
Train,  Cneus  Father  of  the  Julian  Race,  all 
the  Albon  Kings,  with  Romulus  the  Founder 
of  Rsme-y  next  the  Sabine  Nobility,  Attus 
Claufus  and  his  Defcendants  of  the  Claudian 
Family '. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  Fault  here  objeded  to  Tacitus^ 
is  in  fome  Degree  chargeable  upon  our  divine 
Poet,  Milton  j  who  is  too  pompous  and  affe^fl- 
ed  in  theDifplay  of  his  Learning  j  the'  the  Dig- 
nity and  Majefty  of  his  Subjecft,  which  he 
wonderfully  fupports,  as  he  is  fupported  by  it, 
excites  in  you  a  venerable  Awe  and  Reverence 
to  all  he  fays. 

^  Ann.  3.  75.  ^  Ibid.  4.  g. 

C  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     11. 

NE  X  T  to  this  Affedation  of  dabling  in 
Antiquity,  one  may  prefume  to  call  T^a- 
cituss  Defcription  in  Queftion ;  as  being  over- 
labour'd,  unnatural,  and  fometimes  even  mean. 
He  is  too  ambitious  of  Pomp  and  Ornament; 
yet  the  Reader  is  unafFeded,  notwithflanding 
all  the  Pains  and  fludied  Expreffion  of  the  Wri- 
ter. What  Tacitus  fets  off  with  moft  Often- 
tation  is  leaft  natural,  juft,  or  true ;  like  the 
Encomium  oi  Germanicus  by  Tiberius:  And 
what  he  fays  as  it  were  en  pajjant^  with  his  na- 
tural Brevity  and  Energy,  is  in  fome  Refpedts 
like  the  fame  Tiberius^  Praife  of  Dnifus^  mod 
fincere,  and  confequently  affeding.  His  Gran- 
deur is  frequently  romantic.  He  defcribes  not 
as  Things  really  are,  but  gives  them  undue  Pro- 
portions, and  annexes  unnatural  Circumflances, 
to  flrike  and  amaze  the  more.  He  leaves  No- 
thing to  the  Reader  to  imagine.  All  is  enlarg'd 
and  magnified  even  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Na- 
ture and  Decency.  Whether  he  defcribes  the 
Works  of  Art,  or  the  Produds  of  Nature,  Acti- 
ons, Paffions,  or  Perfons,  they  mufl  have 
fomething  flrange  or  great  to  command  more 
Notice,  and  raife  the  Merit  of  our  Author's 
Writings. 

If 
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Jf  a  Tempefl  Is  defcribed.  It  is  fuch  a  one 
as  never  happen'd  before  '"  :  — At  no  Time  elfe 
did  Ti.under  roar,  or  Lightning  (lioot  with 
fuch  Fiercenefs  and  Frequency".  If  it  is  an 
Earthquake,  there  is  Jionfolifmn  in  tali  Cafu 
Effugium  °.  Is  it  a  Frofl  ?  It  is  fuch  a  one  as 
is  not  often  heard  of,  and  defcrib'd  by  Sentry's 
dying,  Limbs  utterly  ftiriveld,  and  Hands 
dropping  off  by  the  raging  Cold  p.  Is  it  a  Fire  ? 
It  waftes  anddeftroys  ultra  folitumX  — And  in 
another  Place,  it  is  omnibus  qua  huic  JJrbiper 
'vtolentiam  ignis  acciderunf,  gravior  atque  atro- 
cior  \  If  it  is  an  Attack,  as  that  of  Cremona^ 
it  is  a  Taik  new  and  immenfe  ^.  Does  the 
Tiber  overflow  ?  It  is  immenjb  Audiu^.  The 
Euphrates  in  immenfum  tollitur"^.  The  Rhine 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Ocean  immenfoore^. 

As  a  Specimen  of  our  Author's  Defcription, 
I  fhall  here  give  the  Reader  a  Tempeft  of  his 
Drawing,  as  tranflated  by  Mr,  Gordon^  who, 
it  mufl  be  aliow'd,  has  here  done  his  Author 
Juftice. 

"  The  Sea  at  firft  was  (erenci  no  Sounder 
"  Agitation  but  from   the  Oars  or  Sails  of  a 

">  Ann.  2.   23.  "  Ibid.    15.  45.  °  Ibid.  2.  47. 

P  Ibid.    13.   35.  1  Ibid.  4.   64.  ^  Ibid.  15.  38. 

f  Kiil.  3.  24.  '  Ibid.  I.  86.  "  Ann.  6.  36. 
^'  Ibid.  2.  6.     ' 

C  3  '^  thoufand 
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*«  thoufand  Ships ;  but  fuddenly  a  black  Hofl 
<*  of  Clouds  pour'd  a  Storm  ofHaili  furious 
•«  Winds  roar'd  on  every  Side,  and  the  Tem- 
"  pefl  darken'd  the  Deep,  fo  that  all  Profpedl 
<«  was  lofli  and  it  was  impoffible  to  fteer :  The 
<*  Soldiers  too,  unaccuftom'd  to  the  Terrors  of 
<«  the  Seas,  in  the  Hurry  of  Fear  diforder'd  the 
**  Mariners,  or  interrupted  the  fkiiful  by  un- 
"  (kilful  Help:  at  lafl  the  South  Wind  mafter- 
t>  ing  all  the  reft,  drove  the  Ocean  and  tlie 
''  Sky :  The  Tempeft  deriv'd  new  Force  from 
*•  the  windy  Mountains  and  fwelling  Rivers  of 
<«  Germany^  as  well  as  from  an  immenfe  Train 
<'  of  Clouds,  and  contracting  withal  frefh  Vi- 
'*  gour  from  the  boifterous  Neighbourhood  of 
"  the  North,  it  hurl'd  the  Ships,  and  tofs*d 
<*  them  into  the  open  Ocean,  or  again  11:  Illands 
<«  fhor'd  with  Rocks,  or  dangeroufly  befet  with 
*'  cover'd  Shoals.  The  Ships  by  Degrees  with 
<«  great  Labour  and  the  Change  of  the  Tide 
««  were  reliev'd  from  the  Rocks  and  Sands,  but 
c«  remain'd  at  the  Mercy  of  the  Winds :  Their 
*'  Anchors  could  not  hold  them :  They  Vv^ere 
"  full  of  Water,  nor  could  all  the  Pumps  dif- 
t^  charge  it:  Hence  to  lighten  and  raife  the  Vef- 
fels  fwaliowing  at  their  Decks  the  invading 
Waves,  the  Horfes,  Beafts,  Baggage,  and 
even  the  Arms  were  caft  into  the  Deep. 


By 
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"  By  how  much  the  German  Ocean  is  more 
"  outragious  than  the  reft  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
''  German  Climate  excells  in  Rigour,  by  fo 
''  much  this  Ruin  was  reckon'd  to  exceed  in 
*'  Greatnefs  and  Novelty.  They  were  en- 
"  gag'd  in  a  tempeftuous  Sea,  believ'd  Deep 
"  without  Bottom,  vaft  without  Bounds,  or  no 
"  Shores  near  but  hoftile  Shores :  Part  of  the 
"  Fleet  was  fwallowed  up  :  Many  were  driven 
**  upon  remote  Illands  void  of  human  Culture, 
«'  where  the  Men  perifh'd  through  Famine, 
*'  or  were  kept  alive  by  the  Carcaffes  of  Horfes 
«'  caft  in  by  the  Flood  :  Only  the  Galley  of  Ger^ 
*'  ?nanicu5  landed  upon  the  Coaft  of  the  Chaii^ 
*'  ciam^  where  Vv'andering  fadly,  Day  and 
<«  Nioht,  upon  the  Rocks  and  prominent 
"  Shores,  and  inceffantly  accufmg  himfelf  as 
«  the  Author  of  fuch  mighty  Deftrudion,  he 
"  was  hardly  reftrain'd  by  his  Friends  from 
*'  cafting  himfelf  defperately  into  the  fame  hof- 
«  tile  Floods.  At  la  ft  with  the  returning  Tide, 
cc  and  an  aififting  Gale,  the  Ships  began  to  re- 
'*  turn,  all  maim'd,  almoft  deftitute  of  Oars, 
«<  or  with  Coats  fpread  for  Sails,  and  fome 
«  utterly  difabled,  were  dragg'd  by  thofe  that 
*'  were  lefs."  The  Men  glean'd  up  after 
the  Wreck,  recounted  Wonders  at  their  Return, 
'«  the  Iinpctuofity  of  Whirlwinds:  Wonderful 

C  4  ''  Birds; 
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"  Birds :  Sea-monfters  of  ambiguous  Forms  be- 
"  tween  Man  and  Beafts''  i;//2?,  adds  the 
Annalifl,  five  ex  Metu  credita^i  Upon  which 
laft  Words  Lipjius  notes^  imo  nee  vifa^  nee  ere- 
dita,  fed  vanitate  efiBa, 

How  fimple  and  unadorned  is  the  Scripture 
Style  upon  (uch  an  Occafion  as  this  ?  *'  But  as 
<'  they  failed,  they  fell  afleep:  And  there  came 
**  down  a  Storm  of  Wind  on  the  Lake,  and 
"  they  were  filled  with  Water  and  were  in 
«'  Jeopardy  y."  I  would  further  refer  the  Rea- 
der to  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Taul^  as  defcribed 
by  St.  Luke'':  By  the  Juftnefs  and  Sincerity  of 
which  he  will  difcern  the  falfe  Sublime  and  ex- 
travagant Manner  of  our  Annalifl. 

>  Nor  can  I  think  Tacitus  more  juft  and  tem- 
perate in  his  Defcription  of  Perfons  and  Paf- 
fions,  than  of  Things.  Agrippina  is  ingens 
animi :  Civilis  is  ingens  rerum :  Bardanes  is 
ingens  Gloria :  Corbulo  is  ingens  Cor  pore  &  ver^ 
bis  tnagnificus :  Oforius  is  i?ige?2ti  Corporis  Ro~ 
bore.  Antiochus  is  opibus  ingens  ""i  where  Lip- 
fius^  out  of  Ignorance,  as  it  fhould  feem,  of  our 
Author's  manner,  would  rafe  ingens  out  of  the 
Text.  Vitelliush  Soldiers  are  defcrib'd  ingenti- 
bus  telis  horrentes :  So  Civilis  s  Troops  immen- 
fis  Corporibus  &  prcslongis  hajtis:  The  Friends 

"^  An.  2.  21,  2.  y  .9^^  Luke  23.     Matt.  8.  24. 

Mark  4.  37.  -  Ads  27.  »  Hift.  2.  81. 

of 
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of  Vitellius  in  order  to  defend  Placentia  pre- 
pare immenfas  Lapidiim  Mrijque  Moki  ^.  Of 
thofe  that  had  been  imprifon'd  and  were  ex- 
ecuted on  the  Score  of  Sejanus\  Friendfliip, 
there  lay,  fays  the  Author,  immefifa  Strages^ 
Now  this  immenfe  Havock  or  Carnage,  ac- 
cording to  SiietoniuSy  confifted  of  Twenty. 
Viginti  lino  die  abjeSii  fraBique  ^ 

Here  Lipjius  imagining  his  Author's  poetic 
Figures  to  be  no  more  than  pure  hiftoric  Truth, 
in  order  to  confirm  his  immenfa  Sirages,  alters 
the  Text  of  Suetonius^  and  without  the  Autho- 
rity of  one  manufcript  or  printed  Copy  fubfti- 
tutes  a  Thoufand  in  the  Room  of  Twenty. 

Tacitus  would  furprize  you  with  the  Won- 
derful ;  but  often  fhocks  you  with  the  Impro- 
bable. He  would  aftonifh  you  with  the  Ter- 
rible, but  you  fmile  at  the  founding  Abfurdi- 
ty.  He  is  always  aiming  at  the  Extraordinary, 
which  frequently  proves  Extravagant.  He 
would  raife  Mole-Hills  into  Mountains,  and 
Mobs  into  Rebellions.  Every  Wind  mufi:  be 
a  Temped  ;  and  Skirmidies  he  calls  Battles. 
The  Impudence  of  a  Slave,  or  the  Devaflati- 
ons  of  a  Robber  muff  threaten  a  Revolution 
in  the  State.  Numbers  are  magnified,  and  Dif- 
ficulties aggravated,  to  dignify  his  Battles  and 

^  Hift.  2.  7.1.  "  Sneton.  Tihir.  c.  6r. 

ennoble 
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ennoble  his  Vidories.   If  a  Band  of  Free-boot- 
ers  is  but  defeated,  the  Soldiers  muft  return  co- 
ver'd  with  Glory  ^ ,    Again,  the  Romans  croff- 
ing  the  River  Panda^  befiege  the  City  of  Ufpes 
lituated  upon  a  Hill,  and  fortified  with  Walls 
and  Trenches,  or  Moats.    Dreadful  City,  and 
mighty  Undertaking !  for  the  Author  adds,  that 
thefe  Walls  were  rais'd  "  of  Rowes  of  Hurdles 
*'  with  Earth  between."     Yet  the  taking  of 
this  paltry  Place  with  the  promifcuous  Butch- 
ery of  the  miferable  Inhabitants,  is  reprefented 
in  moft  magnificent  and  pompous  Colours; 
"  as  ftriking  Terrour  into  the  neighbouring 
"  Nations,    who  now  believ'd  that  Nothing 
"  could  be  fecure  or  impregnable  againft  the 
"  Romans  ;    Jince    Arms     and    Bulwarks^ 
**  Heights  and  FaJineJfeSy     deep   Rivers  and 
"  fortified  Towns  were  with  equal  Bravery 
*'  vanquifh" d by  them^T    Upon  Zorcines  King 
of  the  Soraci  (a  wandering  People,  according 
to  Straboy   living  in  Tents  and  employ'd  in 
Agriculture)    proiirating    himfelf   before   the 
Image  of  Claudius^  fig^^h    we  are  told,  was 
the  Glory  of  the  Roman  Army  ;    "  who  had 
"  advanc'd  in  a  Courfe  of  Victory  without 
"  Blood    within  three  Days  Journey  of  the 
**  River   Tanais  ^"      Now  was  not    this  a 

/  Ann.  12.  37.  '  Ibid.   12.   16.         *"  Ibid.  12.    15. 
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Journey,    or  at  beft  a  March,    rather  than  a 
Campaign  ?  Thus  again,  after  taking  the  City 
of  Rome  by  the  Soldiers  of  Vefpajian^    there 
remain'd  the  Camp  to  be  attack'd  j  which  Pure- 
ly could  make  no  mighty  Defence  after  the 
City  was  taken  Sword  in  Hand,    the  Bulk  of 
Vttellhii^  {hatter'd  Party  rooted,  and  himfelf 
fled  :     Yet  all  the  Inventions  ufed  in  attacking 
the  ftrongeft  Cities  mufl  be  apply'd,  the  mili- 
tary Shell,   miffive  Engines,    Mounds  and  fla- 
ming Torches  s.      "  In  this  Angle  Undertak- 
«'  ing,    they  all  cry'd,    would  be  compleated, 
"  whatever  Hardfhips,    whatever  Perils  they 
«  had  in  fo  many  Battles  undergone.     To  the 
««  Senate  and  People  their  City  was  reflored, 
<«  to  the  Deities  their  Temples :  It  was  in  the 
«  Camp  that  the  peculiar  Lot  and  Glory  of 
"  the  Soldiery  refided  :  This  was  their  Coun- 
"  try,  here  their  Houfehold  and  their  Houfe- 
*«  hold-Goods :  Thefe  they  were  now  inilantly 
"  to  regain,   or  pafs  the   Night  under  Arms'*. 
Publick  Sentiments  and  fpirited  Refolutions  to 
come  from  the  lame  Men,  who  immediately 
before  are  defcribed  as  indulging  in  luxurious 

Bathings  and  Feats    of  Riot: As  uncon- 

ccrn'd  and  enjoying  a  Security  perfedly  inhu- 

s  Hiil.  3.  81. 

man. 
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man,  nor  for  a  fingle  Moment  poftponing 
their  Purfuits  of  Pleafure  ! 

When  Agrippina  leaves  the  Army,  what  a 
difmal  Affair  does  the  Annalift  make  of  it  ? 
Multo  cum  fletu  muliebre  &  miferabile  Ag- 
men — lament  antes  conjuges — njelut  in  TJrbe  viBa 
fades  gemitufque  ac  planBiis^.  Now  might 
not  we  afk  in  the  Words  of  Tacitus,  ^is  ille 
flebilis  Sonus  ^  ^idtam  trijief  Why  truly  this 
Affair  in  the  main,  this  tragical,  fuper-tragical 
Bufinefs  is  real  Matter  of  Joy  j  Agrippina  is  de- 
livered from  an  Army  mutinous,  and  Violaters 
of  every  human  Law. 

The  Paflions  in  Tacitus  are  generally  carried 
on  to  an  Excefs.  Whether  'tis  Joy  or  Sorrow, 
all  is  in  Extremes,  and  rarely  confin'd  to  what 
Nature  befl  loves,  Mediocrity.  Anger  is  Mad- 
nefs:  Fear  is  Conflernation,  Palenefs  Trem- 
bling and  Floods  of  Tears:  Courage  is  Ferocia 
&  Ardor.  Germanicus  is  one  while  for  Stab- 
bing, another  for  Drowning  himfelf :  Agrippina 
is  violent  in  her  Grief,  and  a  Stranger  to  Pati- 
ence :  'Nero  is,  ut  Lcetitia  ita  Mceroris  immo- 
d'lcus.  Pomponia  Gracina  changes  not  her 
Weeds  or  mournful  Spirit  for  forty  Years  toge- 
ther '\  Lipjius  faw  fomething  extraordinary  in 
this  J  and  fo  without  any  Authority  cuts  fhort 

''  Ann.  I.  40.  '  Ibid.  13.  32. 

the 
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;th€  Term,  fubflituting  quatuordecim  Annos  for 
quadraginta. 

When  our  Author  would  afcribe  the  Syco- 
phancy paid  to  SejanuSy  we  have  the  People  and 
Nobles  of  Rome,  {eques^  patres^  magna  pars 
flebis)  making  their  Addreffes  on  the  Shore  of 
Campania :  Noble  and  ignoble  all  in  a  Body, 
lying  along  on  the  Fields  and  Shores,  Day 
and  Nights,  no  Diftindion  of  Ranks, the  Bufi- 
nefs  all  the  fame,  and  bearing  with  equal  Pati- 
ence the  Favour  and  Infults  of  his  Porters,  till 
they  were  at  laft  forbid  even  to  apply  to 
them  ^. 

To  defcribe  the  Fear  of  the  Roman  People 
upon  Sabinus*^  being  led  to  Execution,  we  are 
told,  that  wherefoever  he  turnM  his  Eyes, 
whitherfoever  he  directed  his  Words,  nought 
appeared  but  the  EfFe<^s  of  univerfal  Terror, 
viz.  Flight  and  Solitude:  All  along  as  he  pafs'd 
the  People  difappear'd,  the  Streets  were  empty, 
the  publick  Places  deferred  :  There  v/ere  fome, 
who,  having  fled  return'd,  dreading  this  very 
Thing,  that  they  had  difcover'd  Dread  ^ 

Both  of  thefe  Defcriptions  feem  to  have  more 
the  Air  of  poetical  Hyperbole,  than  flrid  hif- 
toric  Truth, 

''.  Ann,  4.  74,  ^  Ibid.  4.  72. 

The 
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The  Death  of  Germanicus^  I  own,  is  told 
movingly  enough,  if  any  Thing  is  amifs,  he 
feems  to  die  too  pompoufly.  His  dying  Speech 
is  without  Difpute  very  fine:  But  feems  better 
fitted  for  {om&  theatrical  Heroe  quitting  the 
Stage  with  the  moft  labour'd  Language  and  ftu- 
died  Sentiment,  to  engage  the  Attention  and 
Applaufe  of  the  Audience. 

Upon  this  and  other  Occafions  of  the  fame 
kind,  which  occur  in  our  Author,  you  natu- 
rally think  of  Bayes*s  Princefs  Lardella,  who 
compofes  a  Copy  of  Verfes  juft  as  (he  is  dying, 
to  be  pinn'd  on  her  Coffin. 

Only  the  firft  part  of  Germanicus's,  Speech 
is  a  little  unmanly,  and  rather  apt  to  raife  our 
Indignation  againfl  the  Gods,  than  Pity  for  the 
Man.  Otho^  the  debauch'd,  voluptous  Otho^ 
is  reprefented  as  much  more  a  Man  and  a  Phi- 
lofopher  upon  this  lafl  and  trying  Occafion  j 
and  Cato  himfelf,  in  the  immortal  Monument 
rais'd  to  his  Memory  by  our  Countryman  Mr. 
Addifon^  makes  not  a  greater  Figure. 

When  the  Fleet  appears  that  bore  Agripplna^ 
and  the  Remains  of  Germaniais ;  inflantly, 
fays  the  Annalifl,  were  fiU'd  not  the  Port  alone, 
and  adjacent  Shores,  but  the  Walls  and  Roofs 
as  far  as  the  Eye  could  go,  with  the  forrowful 
Multitude :  They  were  confuhing  one  from  one, 

how 
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how  they  fliould  receive  her  landing,  whether 
with  univerfal  Silence,  or  with  fomc  Note  of 
Acclamation. 

This  I  cannot  help  thinking  is  fomewhat  im- 
proper and  unnatural.  Real  Sorrow  confults 
not  Forms :  It  breaks  out  into  inflant  Expref- 
fions,  and  awaits  not  the  cool  Deliberation,  calm 
Reafoning,  and  Propriety  of  A<5tion  and  Deco- 
rum, which  are  all  fuppos'd  drown'd  in  the 
Tumult  of  Paffion. 

On  the  Day,  on  which  the  Urn  of  Germa- 
nicus  was  depofited  in  the  Tomb  of  Augujlus, 
the  Symptoms  of  public  Grief  were  now  the 
Vaftnefs  of  Silence :  Now  the  Uproar  of  La- 
mentation :  The  City  in  every  Quarter  full  of 
Proceffions :  The  Field  of  Mars  on  a  Blaze  of 
Torches:  Here  the  Soldiers  under  Arms,  the 
Magift rates  without  the   Injlgnia^  the  People 
by  their  Tribes,  all  cried  in  Concert,  that  the 
Common-wealth  was  fallen.  And  indeed  who 
could  imagine  otherwife  from  all  this  publick 
Sorrow?   Who  would  not  think  that  a  fecond 
Batde  of  Cannce  was  newly  reported,  and  the 
Fall  of  Liberty  and  Empire  in  view? 

jSgrippina  landing  makes  fuch  a  Figure,  as 
might  naturally  be  expedted  from  the  Stage. 
'Tis  the  Pomp  of  Sorrow  and  Oftentation  of 

of  Grief.     Rizpaffs  mournful  Condua:  for  her 

fiain 
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flain  Sons  is  exprefs'd  in  one  Verfe  of  facred 
Writ  with  more  affecting  Strokes,  than  wc  feel 
from  all  this  outward  Ceremony  and  detail  of 
Circumftances,  which  attend  Agrippina  with 
her  Hulband's  Urn.  "  And  Rizpah X.oo\i%Z!^~ 
*^  cloth,  and  fpread  it  for  her  on  the  Rock,  from 
"  the  Beginning  of  Harveft,  until  the  Water 
<*  dropped  upon  them  out  of  Heaven :  And 
'*  fuffered  neither  the  Birds  of  the  Air  to  reft 
^*  on  them  by  Day,  nor  the  Beafts  of  the 
"  Field   by   Night*". 

Again,    the  Circumftance    of  naming  her 
Son  by  Phincah'*s  Wife  has  fomething  in  it 
greater,  and  at  the  fame  time  Natural,  than  any 
Thing  faid  of  the  Death  and  Sufferings  of  our 
Author's  moft  celebrated  Perfonages  executed 
by  Nero  ;  the'  the  Writer  endeavour'd  all  in  his 
Power  to  dignify  his  Charaders,  and  ennoble 
their  dying  Moments,   *'  Arid  about  the  Time 
*'  of  her  Death,  the  Women  that  flood  by  her 
**  faid  unto  her.  Fear  not ;  for  thou  haft  born 
"  a  Son.  But  fhe  anfwered  not,  neither  did  fhe 
"  regard  it.— And  fhe  nam'd  the  Child  1-cha- 
*'  bod;    faying,  the  Glory    is    departed  from 
"  lfrael\  becaufe  the  Ark  of  God  was  taken, 
"  and  becaufe  of  her  Father-in-Law  and  her 

"■*  2  Sam,   21.  10. 

^'  Huf- 
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if. 


band.     And  (he  faid,  the  Glory  is  departed 
from  IJrael^  for  the  Ark  of  God  is  taken  "." 
To  give  but  one  Inflance  more  of  the  natu- 
ral Imagery  of  Sorrow  as  painted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, how  (hort,  yetaffeding,  is  the  Conduifl 
and  Complaint  of  Reuben^  when  he  found  not 
Jofeph  in  the  Pit?   "  He  rent  his  Cloaths,  and 
returned  unto  his  Brethren,   and  faid,    the 
Child  is  not ;    and  I,    whether  fhall  I  go°? 
As  Jacitusthu^  attempts  to  raife little  Things 
by  a  Pomp  of  Defcriptionj  fo  in  other  Parts 
of   his  Works,    he  would  dignify   Meannefs, 
and  cover  the  blackeft  Crimes   with  the  falfe 
Colours  of  Language. 

Julia  condemned  for  Adultery  is  reckoned 
inter  AdJliSlos^.  The  Author  fpeaks  rather 
with  Pity  for  her  Sufferings,  than  Deteflation 
of  her  Guilt. 

When  Silius  defires  a  fpeedy  Death,  the 
fame  Conjiancy^  adds  the  Annalift,  poffefedfe- 
veralillujirious  Roman  K?iights  eager  Jor  Ex- 
eciitiofi'^. 

A  Body  of  ancient  Heroes  ready  to  rufh  in- 
to the  thickeil  Battle,  (like  the  Grecian  Chiefs 
when  offering  themfelves  to  explore  the  Ene- 
mies Camp')  or  by  their  Deaths,  like  CocleSy 

^   I  Sa?}i.  4-  20,  21,  2.  °  Gen.    37.  29,  30. 

p  Ann,  4.   71.  ^  //.   II.  35.  \  Ann.    10. 

D  Curtiusj 
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Curtius,  and  Sc^vola  to  deliver  their  labouring 
Country.  A  Martyr  with  Immortality  in  his 
Eye,  could  not  make  a  greater  Figure  than  this 
Adulterer-convi<5t  with  his  Pimps  and  Accom- 
plices. 

If  backus  is  any  where  happy  in  his  De- 
fcription,  it  is  in  the  Difplay  of  guilty  Great- 
nefs.  Luxury  refined  and  high-flavoured. 
Royal  Debauch,  Imperial  Whoredom,  feem 
as  much  adapted  to  his  Pen,  as  Livy  is  charm- 
ed with  the  virtuous  Part,  with  the  amiable 
Glory  of  the  temperate  Scipioy  or  the  illuftri- 
ous  Poverty  of  the  rural  Didlator.  Never  Wri- 
ter had  a  happier  Pen  at  defcribing  Wickednefs 
than  our  Author.  It  is  the  moil  natural  Part 
of  his  Writings.  Were  we  to  give  Room  to 
the  Sufpicions,  we  fhall  have  prefently  occafion 
to  blame  in  Tacitus,  we  flio'uld  fay,  he  might 
have  been  an  Advifer  and  an  Atftor  in  every  vil- 
lainous Defign,  and  a  Party  in  every  lewd 
Scene  he  reprefents. 

Mejjalina%  guilty  Amours  with  Silius  are 
defcribed  with  a  gay  and  feflive  Air,  with  that 
Pride  of  Voluptuoufnefs,  and  feeling  Tafle  of 
Pleafure,  as  (hew  the  Writer  well  verfed  in 
Court- Intrigues.  The  Defcription  is  too  luf- 
cious,  and  may  lead  others  to  a  Perpetration  of 
the  Crime,  rather  than  an  Abhorrence  of  the 

Criminals. 
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Criminals.  It  may  be  allowed  Natural  and 
Fa6t,  and  as  fuch  related  by  the  Annalifl;  but 
Nature  and  Fa<5l  had  better  be  pafs'd  over  in  Si- 
lence than  debauch  the  Readers  Mind.  When 
Truth  is  on  the  Side  of  Virtue,  let  it  be  dif- 
played  in  its  naked  Simplicity,  or  in  the  faireft 
and  fulleft  Colours ;  but  fuch  guilty  Scenes  as 
Mejfalind'%  had  better  have  been  for  ever  buried 
in  Oblivion. 

The  Story  of  Sagitta  and  Pontia  is  wd\ 
told,  /.  e.  is  told  in  Language  natural  enough; 
but  this  black  Deed,  as  well  as  the  former,  had 
much  better  have  been  concealed  from  the  Eyes 
of  the  Reader.  And  how  does  this  Scene  of 
Adultery  and  Murder  become  the  Dignity  of 
the  Roma?i  Nation  ?  Or,  is  this  one  of  thofe 
illuflrlous  Actions  which  he  propofes  to  make 
the  Subje<fl:  of  his  Annals^?  Sagitta  was  a  Tri- 
bune of  the  People,  Pontia  a  private  Woman  : 
What  had  this  to  do  with  the  Publick  ?  If  fuch 
Tranfadions  as  thefe  are  v/orthy  of  the  Hifto- 
rian's  Pen,  a  Seffions- paper  may  rife  to  that 
Dignity. 

The  Story  of  Sabi?ia  Poppcea^  which  fol- 
lows in  the  next  Chapter  is  more  agreeable  to 
Hiftory,  as  having  feme  Relation  to  the  Pub- 

'  Vide  Ann.  13.  31. 

D  2  lick. 
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lick.  Majorum  Reipublicce  mahrum  initium 
fiiity  fays  Tacitus. 

Poppcea^%  Charader,  I  mean  her  Perfon  is 
delicately  drawn  ;  but  in  too  engaging  Colours 
for  corrupted  Nature  to  view  with  Innocence, 
at  leaffc  with  Improvement. 

Our  Author's  Condufl  is  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  Painter,  who  in  a  Piece  I  have  fome- 
where  feen,  has  laid  out  all  his  Genius,  and 
employed  the  utmoft  Efforts  of  his  Art,  to 
adorn  Potiphers  Wife  with  all  the  Charms  of 
Beauty,  and  bedecked  her  Bed  with  every  foft 
Elegance,  which  a  luxurious  Fancy  could  ima- 
gine proper  for  a  Scene  of  Dalliance.  If  there 
is  Guilt,  it  is  in  the  virtuous  Boy,  whom  (did 
you  not  know  his  Story)  you  would  imagine  a 
Thief,  and  flying  from  his  Purfuers. 

How  happy  is  it,  when  Genius  is  employed 
in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue-  whenHiftory  is  made 
a  School  of  Manners,  and  the  Miftrefs  of 
Temperance?  As  a  Contrail  to  our  Author's 
lewd  Characters,  what  a  lovely  Figure  does 
Livyh  Scipio  make?  His  Treatment  of  Alhi- 
do  and  the  captive  Maid,  is  the  moft  gallant 
and  virtuous  in  the  World,  and  might  well  gain 
him  the  Charader  of  the  God-like  Youth.  His 
Advice  to  MaJJaiiiffa  needs  no  Recommenda- 
tion.    Let  the  rankeft  Debauchee,  v^ho  has  a 

Grain 
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Grain  of  Virtue  left,  perufe  it  and  condemn  it 
if  he  can.  Nulla  ear  urn  Virtu  i  eft^  qua  ego 
ceque  atque  temperantia  ac  contine?2tia  Libidi- 
nutngloriatmfuerim.  Hanc  te  quoqueadcce^ 
teras  tuas  eximias  virtutes^  adjectff'e  velim.  Non 
ejl,  non^  (mihi  crede)  tantum  ab  ho/tibus  arma- 
tis,  (^tati  noftrcz  periculum^  quantum  ab  cir~ 
cumfufis  undique  voluptatibus.  ^li  eas  fua 
teinperantia  frcenavit  ac  domuit^  nee  multo  ma- 
jus  Decus  major emque  "oiSioriam  fibl  peperit 
qudm  nos  Syphace  ijiSlo  habemus  \ 

Had  fuch  Treatment  of  captive  Beauty,  and 
fuch  Advice  as  this  to  Majfaniffhy  come  from 
the  bearded  Sage,  and  the  gray  Severity  of 
Years,  vjt  might  have  fufpededit  as  proceeding 
from  Impotence,  or  IlUnature,  rather  than  Self- 
Denial,  or  a  Love  of  Fame,  or  Virtue.  But 
to  be  feniible  of  Pleafure,  yet  unconquered  by 
it,  —  in  the  full  Bloom  of  Youth,  yet  able  to 

controul  the  Paffions,   a  Conqueror,    and 

yet  refign  the  Rights  of  Conqueff,  tho'  Youth 
and  Beauty  vjttt  the  Prize,  and  ail  this  Sacri- 
fice for  Rojjie  and  Glory,  is  fuch  an  Inftance  of 
exalted  Virtue,  as  has  not  been  often  equalled ". 

D  3  Here 

'  L'lv.  L.  30*  c.  14. 

"  I  am  not  unaware  that  a  Man  of  modern  Gallantry 
will  fet  very  light  by  this  Virtue  of  Chaftity;  and  willing 
to  expunge  it  from  his  Syftem  of  Morals,  or  to  recommend 

the 
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Here  again  I  am  reminded  of  the  Scripture 
Hero  Jofeph :  But  muft  own  I  think  the  Vir- 
tue of  Sdpio  more  illuftrious.  Jofeph  could 
not  have  gratified  his  Miftrefs's  Paffion  without 
tranfgreffing  the  Laws  of  both  God  and  Man, 
and  without  Danger  of  incurring  the  Difplea- 
fure  and  Vengeance  of  both ;  but  Sdpio  had 
not  thole  Reflraints  of  Confcience,  or  the  Fear 

theVioIation  of  it  with  a  better  Grace  to  Chriftian  Princes, 
may  deny  its  Exiftence  or  Reputation  among  the  ancient 
Heathens.  The  Virtue  of  Scipio  celebrated  in  this  In- 
ftance,  has  particularly  been  attempted  to  be  traduced  by 
a  noble  Author  upon  the  Authority  of  a  Fragment  of  Jn~ 
t'las  Valerias.  But  (without  confidering  how  far  modern 
Manners  may  mifguide  us  in  our  Searches  after  moral 
Truth  and  Virtue)  is  it  probable  that  Livy,  who  'tis  plain 
had  carefully  fludied  and  compared  the  older  Roman  Hifto- 
rians,  fhould  be  fo  ignorant,  or  fo  wilfully  blind  to  Truth 
as  to  forge  this  Part  of  Scipio" s  Condudl;  and  forge  it 
againfl  the  exprefs  Teftimony  of  other  credible  Hiftorians 
extant  in  his  Time?  Such  a  Suppofition  would  not  only 
deftioy  his  Credit  with  Refpedt  to  Scipio's  Character 
throughout,  but  the  Characters  of  his  other  Adtors.  It  is 
well,  however,  that  Polybim  (L.  lo.)  fupports  our  Au- 
thor in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his  Relations.  As  for 
the  Authority  of  Antias  Valerias.,  it  was  fo  little  deferving 
to  be  quoted  on  this  Occafion,  that  Livy  has  not  thought 
it  worth  mentioning,  though  he  had  in  the  Chapter  iinme- 
dlately  preceding,  cited  him,  which  he  does  frequently,  as 
a  Writer  diftinguiihed  for  his  Lies  and  Credulity.  Vide 
LIv.  Vol.  4.  p.  57,  70,  78,  181,  204.  Vol.  3.  p» 
245.     Vol.  5.  p.  213,  24,  39,  6cc.   hz.  Ed.  Oxon. 

of 
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of  human  Laws  to  bind  him:  The  Captive 
was  the  Conqueror's  Right  ^^ 

But  that  I  may  not  leem  on  this  Occalion  to 
fet  too  high  a  Value  on  the  Roman  Story,  or  to 
prefer  profane  before  facred  Writ,  I  am  obhged 
to  add,  that  I  think  the  Hiftory  of  "Jofeph  ta- 
ken together  far  exceeding  every  Thing  of  the 
hiftoric  Kind  in  Grecian  or  Roman  Literature. 
It  is  impoffible  for  a  Heart  not  dead  to  the  moft 
natural  Impreffions  of  Humanity  to  read  this 
Story  without  a  melting  Tendernefs.  Jofeph 
is  Jiill  alive  in  this  inimitable  Draught  of  hu- 
man Nature  and  human  Manners.  The  Com- 
pofition  is  without  Art  or  Ornament,  it  is  plain 
Fa6t  and  Nature,  with  which  we  are  yet  more 
moved,  than  with  all  that  Parade  of  Grief, 
that  laboured  Extravagance  of  Defcription, 
that  Pride  of  Wit,  and  Enumeration  of  Ce- 
remony and  Circumftance,    which  our  Anna- 

'^  Since  the  above  was  writ,  a  learned  Friend  upon  the 
Perufal  has  hinted  to  me  the  oftentatious  Part  that  Scipio 
fometimes  adled :  Non  verts  tantum  Vlrtutibus  mirabilis,-  fed 
Arte  quoqite  q!iada7n  ab  Jiiventa  hi  OJIentationcm,  earitm  com- 
pofitits,  Liv.  L.  26.  19,  which  I  find  confirmed  by  Polybius 
in  this  Inftance  of  his  Condudl:;  fo  that  when  I  confider 
and  compare  with  it  the  honourable  and  confcientious 
Part  of  the  Patriarch,  the  Sollicitations  of  his  Miftrefs, 
and  the  Privacy  with  which,  to  all  human  Appearance, 
he  might  have  perpetrated  the  Crime,  I  am  afraid  to  {land 
to  the  Preference  I  have  given  above  to  the  virtuous  Roman. 

D  4  lift 
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lift  would  have  employed  upon  fuch  an  Occa- 
fion,  to  work  upon  the  Paffions  of  his  Reader. 
I  may  be  forgiven  while  I  dwell  a  Moment 
longer  on  this  fliort  Hiftory. 

Jojeph*?,  cruel  Treatment  by  his  Brethren 
and  Potiphers  Wife  raifes  our  Indignation  and 
Pity  ;  as  his  youthful  Wifdom  and  filial  Piety 
had  before  gained  our  Favour  and  good  Wifhes. 
His  Imprifonment,  and  the  chief  Butler's  For- 
getfulnefs  of  his  friendly  Interpreter  make  us 
angry  and  impatient ;  as  his  Deliverance  and 
Exaltation  give  us  Satisfa6:ion  and  Triumph  of 
Heart.  His  affedcd  Cruelty  to  his  Brethren, 
interrupted  by  his  Sorrow  for  the  Perplexity  he 
faw  them  in  from  the  Confcioufnefs  of  their 
Guilt,  gives  us  the  pleafmg  Image  of  imagina- 
ry Juftice  againft  intended  Wickednefs,  while 
the  Tendernefs  of  the  Judge,  not  able  to  go 
through  the  Sentence  againft  the  Criminals, 
without  Tears  for  the  Agony  of  Brothers, 
melts  us  down  into  Compaffion  and  Pity.  His 
flying  from  the  Eye&  of  Men  to  throw  off  the 
Load  of  Tendernefs,  that  overwhelmed  him  at 
the  Sight  of  his  Brother  Benjajnin^  quite  un- 
mans us  5  we  are  no  more  ourfelves,  nor  able  to 
confine  that  Excefs  of  Tendernefs  which  hur- 
ries us  away  to  lament  with  yofeph  in  his 
Chamber, 

Judah\ 
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Judah't  Addrefs  to  Jofeph  in  Behalf  o^  Ben- 
jamin is  made  up  of  the  tendered  Strokes  to 
move  Pity  and  conciliate  Favour.  "  What 
*'  (hall  we  fay  unto  my  Lord?  or,  What  fliall 
"  we  fpeak  ?  or  how  fliall  we  clear  ourfelves  ?'* 
exprefs  the  lafl  Diftrefs  and  Confufion.  The 
Mention  of  Ifrael  his  Father,  under  the  Cha- 
radler  of  an  old  Man^  and  of  Benjamix,  as  the 

Child  of  his   old  Age a  little  one^    ivhofe 

Brother  was  dead^  who  was  left   alone  of  his 

Mother^  whom  his  Father  loved and  who, 

if  heJJjould  leave  his  Father ^  his  Father  would 

die is  a  Recapitulation  of  fuch  Circum- 

ftances,  as  muft  pierce  through  the  Formalities 
of  Greatnefs,  make  an  Emperor  forget  his 
Royalty,  and  remember  himfelf  a  Man,  con- 
cerned in  fome  of  thefe  Relations. 

fofeph\  burfting  into  Tears  from  a  Fullnefs 
of  Heart,  before  he  could  make  that  fhort, 
but  comprehenfive  and  ftriking  Declaration,  I 
am  Jofeph  ;  followed  by  that  natural  and  fami- 
liar Queftion,  <'  Doth  my  Father  yet  live  ?" 
The  guilty  and  diftraded  Silence  of  his  Bre- 
thren, ftruck  Dumb  by  this  Difcovery  as  by 
fome  fudden  Terror,  or  Bolt  from  Heaven; 
his  familiar  and  endearing  Approach  to  them, 
afcribing  their  Treatment  of  him  to  the  Di- 
reftion  of  Providence  j  —-his  filial   Concern 

for 
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for  Ifraely  and  honeft  Pride  in  the  imagined 
Happinefs  of  a  Father  from  a  Son's  Glory  ; 
—  his  Weeping  upon  Benjamin'^  Neck,  and 
Benjamin\  weeping  upon  his  Neck,  are  all  told 
in  fuch  lively  Colours,  as  were  never  equall'd 
by  any  human  Compofition.  The  deepeft 
Scene  I  have  met  with  in  Tragedy,  never  affec- 
ted me  fo  much  as  this  plain  profe  Narration 
and  Recital  of  pure  Fadt  in  the  facred  Penman. 
It  {hakes  your  whole  Frame ;  and  he  that  can 
read  it  without  Emotion  is  a  Monfter,  not  a 
Man. 

But  to  return  to  our  Author's  Defcription. 
As  the  royal  Exceffes  of  Nero  are  well  defcri- 
bed,  the  Relation  joyous,  and  a  gay  thought- 
lefs  Madnefs  could  not  be  better  painted ;  fo  the 
Horror  of  a  guilty  Soul  is  (allowing  for  a  little 
poetical  Hyperbole)  reprefented  with  true  Sub- 
limity in  his  retiring  to  Naples  from  the  Prof- 
pe<ft  of  that  deadly  Sea,  and  thofe  tragical 
Shores,  which  had  been  Witneffes  to  his  Mo- 
ther's Murder,  and  which  incefTantly  reproach'd 
him.  "  Befides  that,  there  were  thofe  (fays 
**  the  Annalifl)  who  believed,  that  from  the 
"  high  Cliffs  and  Hills  round  about  were 
'^  ufually  heard  the  fhrill  Sound  of  Trumpets, 
"  and  Shrieks  and  Wailings  hom  jlgrippimj*^ 
"  Grave. '^'^ 

*  Ann.  14.  10. 

How 
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How  wonderfully  fublime  is  this  in  the 
Senfe  in  which  I  fuppofe  it  is  to  be  taken  I  The 
difmal  Profpedl  of  the  Sea  and  Shore  was  in 
JSerd's  Soul.  Guilt  blackened  all  about  him, 
and  formed  the  Trumpet  among  the  Hills,  and 
the  Shrieks  heard  from  his  Mother's  Tomb. 

Befides  thefe  poetic  Liberties,  and  an  affec- 
ted Grandeur,  which  give  the  Writings  of 
Tacitus  too  much  the  Air  of  a  Romance,  and 
perhaps  got  him  the  Title  given  him  by  fomc  of 
his  Admirers  of  Romanorum  magJiificentiJJi" 
musy  there  are  other  Faults  I  cannot  but  cen- 
fure  in  his  Defcriptionsj  their  being  too  Gene- 
ral^  and  yet  too  T articular  \  which  may  at 
firft  Sight  appear  inconfiftent,  but,  I  believe 
will,  upon  Examination  be  found  true. 

Sir  H.  Savil  has  more  than  once  charged 
our  Author  with  Negligence  in  his  Defcripti- 
ons;  but  I  rather  think  his  Fault  or  his  Mif- 
fortune  was  Ignorance.  He  is  General  for 
want  of  knowing  the  real  Circumftances  of 
many  an  Adion  he  relates,  as  Battle,  Siege  or 
Affault  ;  and  fo  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  De- 
fcription  with  fuch  Circumflances  as  generally 
enter  into  fuch  an  Adion.  If  it  is  a  Deluge, 
Fire,  Peflilence  or  Shipwreck  that  is  the  Sub- 
ject, he  goes  at  large  into  whatever  may  be 
fuppofed  to  make  up  fuch  a  Scene  in  its  worft 

Appear- 
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Appearance,  without  confining  himfelf  to  the 
particular  Mifery  and  Lofs  of  the  prefent  Mif- 
fortune. 

For  inftance,  if  it  is  a  Battle,  we  are  told 

they   fought   cominus   eminujque     collato 

graduy  corporibus  umbonibufque  nitty  omijjo 
pilorum  jaBu^  gladiis  &  Jecuribus,  galeae  lori- 
cafque  perrumpere,    nofcentes  inter  Je^  ceteris 

confpicui iji  Eventum  belli  certabant.     I 

defire  the  Englijh  Reader  to  coniider  how  fuch 
a  Defer iption  would  found  in  the  Hiflory  of 
our  own  Country.     "  They   fought  Hand  to 

Hand,  and  at  a  Diflance  —  now  cldfe  Body 

to  Body,  and  Shield  to  Shield,  now  laying 
<*  afide  Fire-arms,  with  Swords  and  Pikes, 
**  known  to  each  other,  and  confpicuous  to 
*'  the  Reft  —  and  all  for  the  Viftory,"  I  refer 
the  Reader  further  to  a  Battle  between  the 
Partbtans  and  the  Sarmat^,  Ann.  6.  3  5,  &c. 

If  the  Reader  would  fee  the  Impropriety  of 
fuch  general  Defcriptions,  let  him  perufe  any 
of  Ca/ar^s  Battles  as  defcribed  by  himfelf,  or 
one  of  cur  own  unhappy  civil  Engagements  as 
defcribed  by  the  Lord  Clarendon.  I  refer  him 
to  the  Battle  of  Pharfalia  in  the  firft,  and  the 
Battle  of  Edge-Hilly  with  the  fecond  Batde  of 
Newbury  in  the  latter. 

Again, 
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Again,  the  Attack  oiPIacentiahy  Ccecinar, 
I  think  faulty  for  the  fame  Reafon  -,  and  to 
juftify  my  Sentiments  defire  the  Reader  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  Attack  of  Brijioly  as  related 
by  the  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  Siege  of  Mar- 
feilles  in  Ccefar. 

For  the  Defcription  of  a  Peftilence,  of  a 
Battle  by  Night,  and  another  in  Morafs  and 
flooded  Grounds :  I  refer  the  Reader  to  Ann, 
1 6.  II.  Miji,  L.  4.  c.  27.  and  15.  where  he 
will  find  fuch  general  Circumftances  related, 
as  ufually  attend  fuch  Adtions  or  Calamities  ; 
and  which  any  one  might  almoft  defcribe  as 
well,  that  knew  no  other  Circumftance  but 
that  there  was  a  Peftilence,  a  Battle  by  Night, 
or  an  Engagement  in  a  Morafs. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  Fidtion  look  like 
Truth,  or  to  invent  naturally.  AfFeded  and 
pompous  Defcriptions  are  apt  to  raife  Sufpici- 
ons  of  an  Author's  Sincerity.  ''  All  un- 
"  adorn'd  Narratives  (fays  a  great  Judge)  which 
'*  have  nothing  to  furprize,  may  be  thought 
'*  to  carry  fome  Prefumption  of  Veracity  ^" 
The  amiable  and  illuftrious  Author  of  T^a- 
lemachus^  having  not  Truth  for  his  Founda- 
tion, it  may  be  eaiily  obferved  how  his  De- 
fcription labours.     Imitations  of  the  ancients, 

y  Hift=  L.  2.  72,  ^  Analogy  of  Religion.  Part  2.  7. 
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poetic  Images  and  hyperbolical  Exaggerations 
fupply  the  Place  of  Fad:.  This  is  not  alledg'd 
againft  the  great  Author,  as  abufing  his  Rea- 
dear  ;  his  Work,  I  mean  the  hiftorical  Part, 
not  being  impos'd  upon  the  World  for  Truth, 
but  profeffedly  writ  upon  the  Plan  of  Fable. 
Obferve  then  his  Defcription  of  a  Battle.  "  The 
*'  Horizon  look'd  ruddy  with  the  Sun's  earlieft 
"  Rays,  and  the  Sea  was  brighten'd  with  the 
**  Flames  of  the  rifing  Day.  All  the  Coaft 
"  was  fill'd  with  Men,  Arms,  Horfes,  and 
*'  Chariots ;  which  being  in  Motion  made  a 
"  confufed  Noife  like  that  of  the  angry 
««  Waves —  And  now  Man  begun  by  the 
"  Noife  of  Arms  and  the  terrible  Preparations 
"  of  War  to  difleminate  Rage  in  every  Heart. 
**  The  Field  was  crowded  with  bridling  Pikes 
"  thick  fet  like  a  Crop  of  Corn. — There  foon 
arofe  a  Cloud  of  Duft, which  intercepted  both 
heaven  and  Earth  from  the  Eyes  of  Men  : 
'•^  Darknefs,  Horror,  Bloodshed  and  inexora- 

*'  ble  Death   advanc'd  apace. Then  follow- 

"  ed  a  thick  Cloud  of  Javelins,  and  Arrows, 
*'  darkened  the  Air,  and  covered  all  theCom- 
"  batants.  Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the 
"  doleful  Cries  of  expiring  Mortals,  and  the 
"  Clattering  of  Arms  of  thofe  that  fell  in  the 
"  Conflict.     The  Earth  groan'd  beneath   the 

^*  large 
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"  large  Heaps  of  dead  Bodies :  Streams  of 
"  Blood  ran  guttering  down  on  every  Side. 
*«  There  appear'd  no  longer  among  this  con- 
'*  fus'd  Medley  of  enraged  and  blood-thirfty 
**  Men,  any  thing  but  Slaughter,  Revenge 
"  Defpair  and  brutal  Fury  »." 

This  I  think  is  pretty  much  in  our  Author's 
manner.  Thus  in  the  Tempeft  before  quoted, 
you  find  every  Circumftance  that  generally 
concurrs  to  render  this  Scene  of  Mifery  as  ter- 
rible as  pofiible. 

I  deny  not  the  Truth  of  the  Fads  in  gene- 
ral, viz.  That  there  was  a  Battle,  a  Tem- 
peft, an  Attack  of  this  or  that  fortified  City : 
Or,  that  the  Event  upon  the  whole  prov'd 
otherwife  than  the  Author  alTerts  j  but  the  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Adtion,  or  Manner  of  bringing  it 
to  the  End  or  Event,  appear  to  have  been 
much  unknown  to  him. 

In  his  Charadlers  I  think  Tacitus  is  equally 
faulty.  If  he  introduces  an  Informer  or  a 
Traytor,  he  is  fuch  a  one  as  might  be  found 
in  any  State,  at  any  Time.  The  Author 
copies  from  Nature  in  general,  and  what  fhe 
didates  in  a  common  Way  -,  not  marking 
that  Peculiarity,  which  may  and  often  does 
diftinguiQi   Perfons  of  the  fame  Charadter  at 

»  Tilmach.  B.  20. 
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different  Times  and  upon  different  Occ  afions; 
He  defcribes  Avarice  and  Ambition  according 
to  their  general  Symptoms,  Marks  and  Opera- 
tions J  not  the  particular  Conduft  and  Charac- 
ter of  him  who  is  avaricious  and  proud.  His 
Manners  are  often  poetically  juft  and  fome- 
what  too  uniform  for  the  Hiftory  of  Fadl  and 
human  Nature.  The  fame  Regularity  cannot 
be  expc(5led  in  the  Moral  as  in  the  Natural 
World. 

After  what  is  here  objeded  to  Tacitus  as 
being  too  General^  it  may  be  wondered  how 
we  can  accufe  him  of  being  too  Particular, 
But  the  Particularity  cenfured  is  not  that  juft 
Relation  of  the  Particulars  of  any  Adtion, 
which  commonly  diflinguifh  it  from  any  other 
Adion  of  the  fame  Kindj  but  the  tagging 
fome  little  Circumftance  to  the  Tail  of  a  ge- 
neral Defcription,  which  is  intended  by  the 
Author  to  aggravate  the  Horror  or  aggrandize 
the  Pomp  of  it,  which  really  does  but  difgrace 
it. 

Thus  to  exprefs  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Vicflo- 
ry  gained  over,  and  the  Slaughter  made  of  the 
Briiaim  under  Boadicea  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius:  ''  Such,  we  are  told,  was  the  Fu- 
"  ry  of  the  Soldiers,  that  they  fpared  not  even 
*'  the  Lives  of  Women  J  nay,  the  very  Beafts 

^'  efcaped 
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efcaped  not ;  they  were  pierced  with  Darts, 
*<  and  ferved  to  fwell  the  mighty  Heaps  of  the 
"  DeadV 

Thus  after  a  general  Defcriptlon  of  the  Mi- 
lery  occalioned  by  the  Fall  of  the  Amphitheatre 
at  Fidencs^y  the  Annalift  adds,  **  that  there 
was  a  frequent  Contention  about  the  Pro- 
perty of  the  Dead,  where  the  Features  were 
**  diilorted  by  Death  or  Bruifes,  or  where  Pa- 
"  rity  of  Age,  or  Refemblance  of  Perfon  had 
*^  confounded  the  Slain,  and  led  into  Miftakes 
'*  their  fevcral  Claimers." 

lam  not  ignorant  of  the  Regard  paid  by  the 
Heathen  to  their  Dead,  and  the  Care  they  had 
of  their  Funerals,  yet  I  cannot  but  think  this 
too  low  a  Circumftance,  and  detracfling  from 
that  general  Horror,  Confternation  and  Pity 
that  ftrikes  us  upon  hearing  of  fifty- thou fand 
Souls  at  once,  maimed  or  {lain. 

How  (imple  and  unafFedled  is  the  fcripture 
Account  of  Sampjoji'i  pulling  down  the  Houfe 
or  Temple  of  Dagon  upon  himfelf  and  the 
Philijiines}  And  Sam/on  kid,  "  Let  me  die 
"  with  the  Philijiines?  and  he  bowed  himfelf 
"  with  all  his  Might,  and  the  Houfe  fell  upon 
*'  the  Lords  and  upon  all  the  People  that  were 
"  therein:  So  the  Dead  which  he  flew  at  his 

^  Ann.  14.  37.  ^  Ibid.  4.  62. 
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**  Death,  were  more  than  they  which  he  flew 
"  in  his  Life  V  And  how  aftonifhing  is  the 
imagined  Mifery  as  defcribed  by  Milton  ! 

Man. O  what  'Noife  ! 

Mercy  of  Heaven^  what  hideous  NoiJ'e  was  that^ 
Horribly  loudy  unlike  thejormer  Shout  I 

Chor.   "Noife  call  you  it,  or  uni'verfal  Groan, 
As  if  the  whole  Inhabitation  perifo'd? 
Bloody  Death^  and  dealthjul  Deeds  are  in  that 
Noife, 

Ruin,  DeJiruSiion  at  the  utmojl  Poitit. 

Samf.  Agonift, 

It  is  faid  indeed,  "  That  Samfoji'?^  Brethren 
"  and  all  the  Houfe  of  his  Father  came  down 
**  and  brought  him  up  and  buried  him  be- 
"  tween  Zorah  and  EJljfaol  in  the  burying 
"  Place  of  Manoah  his  Father."  But  here  it 
ought  to  be  obferved,  that  Samjon  was  the  He- 
ro of  the  Acftion,  and  a  Prince  of  his  People, 
and  as  the  facred  Writer  with  the  utmoft  Pro- 
priety here  adds,  "  had  judged  Ifrael  twenty 
*'  Years." 

After  the  general  Defeat  given  the  Germans 
by  Germanicus,  fome  of  the  Enemy  are  defcri- 

bed 
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bed  as  hiding  themfelves  in  the  Tops  of  Trees, 
who  were  fliot  by  the  Archers  in  Sport,  or 
crushed  by  the  Fall  of  the  Trees'. 

Thefe  I  think  are  too  trifling  Circumflances, 
and  diminifli  rather  than  augment  the  Glory  of 
this  great  Vidlory  ;  (magna  ea  ViBoria ) 

How  much  more  elegant  and  raifed  is  the  fa- 
cred  Account  of  the  Battle  in  the  Wood  of 
Ephraim ;  where  inftead  of  any  boyifli  Parti- 
culars, it  is  only  faid,  *'  That  the  Wood  de- 
"  voured  more  People  that  Day  than  the  Sword 
"  devoured  f."  Joab^  thrulling  Abjalom  thro* 
the  Heart  with  three  Darts,  while  he  was  yet 
alive  in  the  Oak,  is  much  different  from  the 
Particularity  cenfured  in  l^acitus.  Here  it  was 
the  General  on  one  Side,  the  Caufe  and  chief 
Support  of  the  War,  and  by  whofe  Death  it 
was  ended,  and  of  whom  it  was  therefore  pro- 
per to  give  an  Account. 

Again,  upon  the  Defolation  made  by  an  un- 
common Inundation  of  the  Tiber ^  I  think  it  is 
a  lefTening,  though  it  might  be  a  true  Circum- 
ftance,  ''  That  very  many  were  catched  in 
"  their  Beds  and  in  their  Shops  by  it  £  "  And  I 
dare  fay,  few  Writers  v/ho  had  been  Eye-wit- 
nefles  to  the  general  Defolation  made  by  fuch 

Ann.  2.   17.  ^  2  Sam.  i8.  8.  e  Hift.   i.  86. 
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an  uncommon   Callmity  would  have  defcribed 
it  by  fuch  Circumftances* 

Our  Author's  Condudt  in  this  Rerpe(5l  re- 
minds me  of  a  Paragraph  that  lately  appear'd 
in  one  of  the  Foreign  Journals,  defcribing  the 
Violence  of  a  Hurricane  j    "  which,  (if  I  re- 
*'  member  the  Words  aright)  fhatter'd  Moun- 
"  tains,  tore  up   Oaks  by  the  Roots,  and  car- 
ried them  through  the  Air  to  a  great  Dif- 
tance,    difmantled    Churches,  laid  Villages 
defolate,  and  overturn'd  a  Hayftack." 
As  the  Paffions  in  our  Author,  it  has  been 
before  obferv'd,  are  fomewhat  extravagant,  and 
his  Charadlers  extraordinary  ^  fo  there  is  be- 
fides  an  affedted  Pcrverfenefs  and  ftudied  Incon- 
fiftency  in  them.     A  common   Courfe   or  re- 
gular Procefs  in  the  moral  or  natural  World, 
is  too  law  a  Subject  for  Tacitus :  His  Defign 
is  to  aftonifh  j    and  therefore  his  Characters 
mufl  have    fomething  of  the    Miraculous   in 
them,  as  well  as  his  Defcriptions. 

With  great  Uprightnefs  and  popular  Favour 
Vitellius  ruled  Africk  as  Proconful  :  Vejpajian 
under  the  fame  Charader  govern'd  with  Igni- 
mony  and  public  Hate.  From  hence  our  Al- 
lies, fays  TacituSy  made  their  Conjedures  (as 
isdeed  every  Body  elfe  wuuld)  concerning  the 

Reign 
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Reign  of  each  :  Sed  Experimenfum  contra 
ju'it  **. 

There  is  ftill  a  greater  Inconfiflency  in 
Tacitus''^  Charader  of  Vefpafian.  Africa  de- 
clared againfl  him  from  the  Experience  they 
had  had  of  his  ill  Conducft.  Yet  when  he  ruled 
in  Britain^  it  fhould  feem,  he  behaved  diffe- 
rently J  for  they  declared  for  him  againft  Vi~ 
tellius  :  inclitus  erga  Veffafianiun  favor  apud 
Brit  anno  s  '\ 

If  Suetonius  maybe  believ'd,  Vefpafian\  Con- 
dudl  was  more  uniform  :  "  Obtaining  the  Pro- 
*'  vince  of  Africa,  he  govern'd  with  great  In- 
'^  tegrity,  and  was  treated  with  extraordinary 
*'  Veneration  and  Honour^." 

Otho  was  in  a  private  Station  an  unbridled 
Voluptuary,  but  when  in  Authority  obfervant 
of  Gravity  and  jufl  Rcftraints,  and  a  hardy 
General  :  He  died  to  Fame,  who  had  lived  a 
Debauchee  ;  died  like  a  Martyr,  who  had 
liv'd  a  Pathick  \ 

What  a  Contrariety  have  we  in  the  Conduft 
and  Charader  of  Titus  ViniuSy  firfl  accufed  of 
being  guilty  of  Adultery  in  the  very  Quarters 
facred  to  the  Koman  Ragles  with  the  General's 
Wife,  and  thrown  into  Irons  for  it;  then  dif- 

Hift.  2.  27.  '  ihid.  3.  44.  ^  Vefpaf.  c.  4. 

'  Ann.  i3.  46. 
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charg'd,  not  from  the  Convidtion  of  his  In- 
nocence, but  by  the  Change  of  the  Times  ^ 
and  paffing  through  a  Succeffion  of  publick 
Employments  with  a  Charadter  free  from  Re- 
proach ?  He  commands  a  Legion,  and  ac- 
quits himfelf  with  Applaufe.  After  this  he  is 
charged  with  ftealing  a  golden  Goblet  at  Clau- 
diuses Table.  Yet  this  fame  Vinius  rules  the 
Province  of  ISJarbojz  Gaul  as  Proconful,  with 
Juflice  unbiafs'd  and  eminent  Integrity  *". 

Thus  again  *'  Cornelius  Fufcus  of  noble 
*'  Race  in  the  Bloom  of  Youth,  had  laidafide 
"  the  Rank  of  Senator  from  a  Love  of  Eafe 
"  and  Solitude "."  Who  would  not  expert 
from  this  Beginning  a  fecond  Atticus  f  But 
in  the  fame  Chapter  he  is  reprefented  as  joining 
the  Party  of  Vefpafian  (which  mufh  tend  to 
rend  the  Commonwealth  into  Fadion  and 
Difcord)  as  adding  to  the  Flames  of  War  the 
moll  furious  Fuel,  and  delighting  not  fo  much 
in  the  Rewards  of  Perils,  as  in  Perils  them- 
felves ;  and  to  Acquirements  long  fince  attain'd 
and  fafely  poflefs'd,  preferring  new  Purfuits 
doubtful  and  dangerous. 

The  Reader  will  judge  of  the  Propriety  and 
Confiftency  of  fuch  a  Conduct,  by  comparing 

•"  Hift.  I.  48.  "  Ihid.  2.  86. 
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it  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Neivcajile  as  drawn 
by  the  maflerly  Pen  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

Grotius  faw  the  Inconfiftency  of  this  Cha- 
ra(fter  of  Corn.  Fufcus^  and  cries  out,  Non  fane 
quieti  hie  homo  ingenij :  And  fo  attempts  to  re- 
concile our  Author  by  an  arbitrary  Alteration 
of  the  Text :  Whereas  Tacitus  expeded  Ad- 
miration here,  and  not  Corredion. 

Mithridates  is  now  reprefented  with  a  Coun- 
tenance and  Drefs  fuited  to  his  miferable  Cir- 
cumftances,  throwing  himfelf  at  the  Feet  of 
Eunones  ®  :  But  prefently  after  infolent  and 
haughty  even  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Imperial 
Majefty  of  Rome-,  and  when  in  the  Forum 
and  encompaffed  with  Guards,  with  a  Counte- 
nance perfectly  undaunted. 

Many  of  Tacitus^  Women  are  Heroes,  and 
his  Heroes,  Women.  Agrippina  is  reprefent- 
ed as  facrificing  to  mafculine  Ambition  all  the 
Paffions  of  her  Sex  p  :  as  urging,  "it  was 
<'  below  her  Spirit  to  fmkin  Time  of  Danger  :'* 
While  the  General  and  the  Husband  Germa- 
nicus,  is  reprefented  with  Tendernefs  and  many 
Tears  prevailing  with  her  to  depart  '^.  All  her 
Rage,  Refentment  and  mafculine  Fury  upon 
the  Death  of  her   Husband  are  unbecoming 

'  Ann.  12,   1 8.         ^  Ibid.  6.  25.  '^  Ibid.  i.   40. 
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her  Circumftancesj  we  rather  condemn  her 
Paffions  than  pity  her  Sorrows. 

Tijo^  Wife  Placina  is  not  reftrain'd  by  the 
Decencies  of  her  Sex ;  but  frequents  the  Ex- 
ercifes  of  the  Cavalry  and  the  Decurfions  of  the 
Cohorts '.  Triaria^  Wife  of  L.  Vitellius  is 
ultra  fceminam  ferox  *",  Verulana  Gracilia  fol- 
lows Sabinus  feizing  upon  the  Capitol  in  favour 
of  his  Brother  Vefpajiaii  again  ft  Vitellius^  neque 
liber  OS  neque  propinquoSj  fed  bellum  fecula  ^ 

^acitus^s  Slaves  ad:  with  the  fpirited  Ambi- 
tion of  Kings :  His  Kings  with  the  mean  and 
fordid  Spirit  of  Slaves.  Criminals  and  Male- 
fadors  fight  like  Heroes  j  and  his  Heroes  trem- 
ble like  Criminals.  Guilt  afTumes  the  Confi- 
dence of  confcious  Virtue,  and  Captives  be- 
have with  the  Infolence  of  Conquerors. 

The  Woman  and  the  Captive,  Arminius'^ 
Wife  is  reprefentcd  without  Tears  or  Submif- 
I  fion  "  ?  Boadlcea  is  refolv'd  to  conquer  or  die  : 
Let  the  Men  live  and  be  Slaves  ^.  And  in 
another  Place  you  have  a  Ligurian  Woman 
fuperior  to  the  Rack,  and  even  the  Agonies  of 
Death. 

Tacitus's  Whores  are  leafl  eminent  in  their 
own  Profeffion.     A  Bawd  attempts  to  ftarve 

f  Ann.  2.  55.      -         f  Hift.  2.  69.  •  Ibid.  3.  69, 

"  Ann»  I.  57.  ^  Ibid.    14.  35. 
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the  Roman  Empire  ^  Epichari^^  a  Slave  and 
Whore  (who  till  then  had  never  fliewn  any 
Regard  to  ought  that  was  worthy  or  honour- 
able) undergoes  the  Fury  of  Stripes,  of  Fire 
and  Tortures  to  protecft  fuch,  to  whom  (he 
had  no  Tye  of  Kindred  or  Friendfhip,  nay, 
,fuch  as  fhe  fcarce  knew:  W\n\Q Lucariy  Se?iecio 
and  ^inSiianus^  Men,  Freemen,  Roman 
Knights  and  Senators,  betray 'd  without  Excep- 
tion every  the  deareft  Pledges  they  had  in 
Blood  and  Friendfliip  y. 

While  his  Women  are  thus  reprefented  above 
the  Frailties  and  Tendernefs  of  their  Sex,  his 
mofl  renowned  Generals  with  their  Armies, 
vanquifti'd  and  Vidtors,  nay  his  Emperors  are 
feiifible  of  the  moft  timorous  Paffions,  and 
very  lavifh  of  their  Tears  upon  moft  Occafions. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enlarge  upon  this 
Weeping  Subjed:.  The  Armies  are  again  and 
again  reprefented  in  Tears :  The  chief  Officers 
importune  their  General  Cacina  with  many 
Tears :  Tiberius  is  reprefented  crebris  cum  lacry- 
mis :  Valens  and  L.  Vitelliiis  with  the  Emperor 
his  Brother  are  all  Weepers.  Corbulo  himfelf 
fears  and  is  appall'd  at  the  receiving  an  Order 
tho'  from  the  mean  fpirited  Claudius.  Otho 
fears  and  trembles :  OJhrius  the  Roman  Gene- 

■^Cr'ifUnUh  Hifl.  2.   73.  5^  Ann.    15.   49.  55- 
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ral,  tho'  fuperior  in  Number  of  Forces  to  Ca- 

raBacus  and  his  Troops yet  is  amaz*d  and 

affrighted  at  their  Approach  *. 

Nay  the  infamous  Mejjalina^  Adulterefs 
and  Murderer,  is  reprefented  weeping  for  the 
Sufferer  in  the  very  A<S  of  Murdering  him. 
Upon  her  Marriage  with  Silius,  the  Prince's 
Family  is  feiz'd  with  Dread  and  Horror :  The 
Emperor  himfelf  is  fo  confounded  and  dif- 
pirited,  that  he  asks,  "  Whether  he  were  yet 
<*  Emperor »?"  And  after  fhe  is  deferted,  and 
pitied  by  no  Soul  living,  yet  flill  the  Prince 
trembles. 

When  Aggrippina  efcapes  the  Wreck  intend- 
ed for  her  by  her  Son,  Nero  becomes  mortally 
ilruck  with  Agony  and  Difmay,  jam  jamque 
affore  obtejiafis  ^,  Xiphilin  relates  what  feems 
more  like  the  Truth,  that  Nero  was  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  Anger,  when  he  rcceiv'd  the  News, 
that  he  order'd  him  that  brought  it  to  be  put 
to  Death. 

As  to  the  Profulion  of  Tears,  which  I  may 
fay  overflow  in  Tacitus^  I  cannot  think  it  a 
natural  Defcription  or  proper  Expreffion  of  the 
Manners  of  Men  in  this  Period  of  civil  Hifto- 
ry.  Of  old  indeed  when  mere  Nature  pre- 
vailed in  the  Breads  of  the  firil  rude  Inhabi- 

''  Hift.  3.  31  —  2.  23,    Ann.   11.  20,  &c. 
'•  Ibid.   28.  31.  .''  Ibid.  14.  7. 
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tants  pf  the  Globe,  we  find  the  Paffions  bold, 
urgent  and  undifguifedi  and  it  was  no  Dif- 
credit  to  the  Heroes  of  Antiquity  to  fay  of  them 

• a/JT  o^pufl-i  (Ja^cpua  Ae;Sov.       Horn, 

But  more  artificial  Manners  feem  to  have  been 
in  Faftiion  in  the  Times  which  our  Author  de- 
fer! bes. 

As  the  Paflions  are  carried  to  an  Excefs,  and 
the  Change  of  them  is  fomewhat  unnatural ; 
fo  I  think  this  Change  is  fometimes  too  fudden. 
Men  are  reprefented  this  Moment  all  in  an 
Uproar  and  Sedition  j  the  next  the  fame  Men 
dragging  the  Seditious  to  Execution  ;  now 
flriking  Terror,  and  immediately  trembling  un- 
der the  Awe  of  thofe  they  before  terrified,  this 
Moment  outragioufly  infiilting  all  Authority  ; 
the  next  patiently  fubmitting  to  the  Punifh- 
ment  inflided  by  it.  The  fame  Troops  are  a- 
bove  begging  Peace,  even  when  they  had  dropped 
all  Efforts  of  War,  who  immediately  after 
tamiCly  prefent  their  Perfons  and  Faces  to  all  In- 
dignities from  the  Conquerors :  Now  Men  are  ex- 
travagant in  their  Joy,  then  all  melted  into  Tears. 
The  fame  Armies  one  Day  join  in  Battle  againft 
each  other  with  implacable  Rage,  whom  you 
prefently  after  find  uniting  in  Tears  of  Joy,  de- 
tefting  the  Lot  of  civil  Arms,  and  dreiling 
each  others. Wounds,     They  exclaim   againft 

the 
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the  Butchery  and  Parricide  attending  thefe  un- 
natural Wars  5  and  yet  with  the  fame  Eagernefs 
inftantly  proceed  to  the  Commiflion  of  thefe 
Enormities ". 

Thus  Tacitus  is  perpetually  endeavouring  to 
affed  his  Reader  with  Indignation,  Pity  or 
Surprize ;  but  then  his  Study  to  affedl  you  ap- 
pears fo  plain,  that  it  defeats  his  Defign.  His 
Aim  is  to  make  himfelf  the  moft  confpicuous 
Perionage  in  the  Story ;  and  fo  far  he  gains  his 
Aim  that  you  never  lofe  Sight  of  him  j  but 
then  it  fares  with  him,  as  with  an  affedled 
Beauty,  who,  not  content  with  the  Charms 
which  Nature  has  given  her,  calls  in  the  Help 
of  Art  to  catch  all  Eyes,  and  loofes  Admirers 
by  too  apparent  a  Pallion  to  gain  them. 

To  this  Vanity  of  our  Author  to  difplay 
himfelf  and  amaze  his  Reader,  I  afcribe  his 
Fondncfs  for  the  Miraculous,  his  mixing  na- 
tural with  civil  Hiftory,  his  Credulity  and 
Falfehood.  As  his  Defcriptions  are  extraordi- 
nary, and  his  Paflions  extravagant ;  fo  his  Lies 
are  egregious  ones,  and  his  Prodigies  moil  pro- 
digious. 

To  raife  Pity  for  Germanicin^  the  Annalifl 
recoynts  fome  Circumflances  attending  his 
Death,  to  make  us  believe  he  was  poifoned,  or 

'^  Ann.   I.  44.  Hifl:.  2.  45.  Ihid.  3.  23,  Uz. 

rather 
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rather  bewitched.  "  Fragments  of  human  Bo- 
**  dies,  the  Spoils  of  the  Grave  are  found  upon 
**'  the  Walls  and  Floors  with  Charms  and  In- 
"  cantations,  and  the  Name  of  Germanicus 
"  graved  on  Sheets  of  Lead  —  Carcafes  half 
**  burnt  befmeared  with  Gore  and  other 
"  Witch-crafts,  by  which  the  Souls  of  Men 
"  are  doom'd  to  the  infernal  Gods  V 

What  is  all  this,  but  meer  tragical  Ro- 
mance ?  perfuafiones  e  njulgo  &  ideo  varies^  as 
Lipjius  freely  confefTes. 

In  natural  Things,  if  there  comes  acrofs  our 
Author  any  Appearance  that  borders  upon  the 
Wonderful,  you  are  fure  to  be  entertained  with 
it  J  and  not  one  fuperftitious  Whimfy,  or  fabu- 
lous Circumftance  attending  it,  will  be  omitted. 

The  Sun-rifing,  'tis  true,  is  no  Miracle; 
but  by  Way  of  Pomp,  and  through  the  Vani- 
ty of  Eaflern  Manners,  you  have  the  third 
Legion  fainting  it  in  the  Heat  of  Adlion.  This 
Legion,  it  feems,  had  been  quartered  in  Syria-, 
but  1  think  this  no  fufficient  Reafon  for  their 
adopting  the  Syrian  Manners.  In  the  Battle 
between  the  Roman  Army  under  Macrinus 
and  the  Parthians  under  Artabanus^  the  Bar- 
barians are  reprefented  by  HerodiaW'y  as  wor- 
fhipping  the  Sun  with  the  ufual  Ceremonies  of 

•^  Ann.  2.  69.  *  Lib.  4. 
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thofe  Countries  •,  but  not  one  Word  of  the  Ro* 
man  Army  or  any  Part  of  it  paying  this  Ho- 
mage or  any  Kind  of  Refpe(5l  to  it. 

The  Manner  of  gathering  Bitumen  or  Pitch 
is  very  extraordinary,  as  related  by  our  Hiftorian 
from  ancient  Writers  ^  The  Fire  among  the 
Inhones  is  one  of  the  moft  uncommon  that  I 
have  met  with.  It  not  only  arifes  from  no  com- 
mon Caufe,  being  an  Eruption  from  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  but  it  is  alfo  not  to  be  extin- 
gui(h'd  in  a  common  Way  :  **  By  throwing  of 
"  Stones,  by  Clubs  and  Blows  as  in  an  En- 
"  counter  with  fierce  and  favage  Beafts,  fays 
"  our  poetical  Exaggerator,  it  is  quite  re- 
"  puls'd  s." 

As  to  our  Author's  Monfters  half  Man  and 
half  Beaft  ;  they  might  of  old  be  the  Mormos 
of  Ignorance  and  Idolatry  ;  or  in  latter  Times 
may  have  made  Part  of  the  Entertainment  in 
the  Scenical  Revels  of  a  gay  Court ;  but  ought 
never  to  claim  a  Place  in  a  civiliz'd  Hiftorian 
as  real  or  natural  Beings,  and  the  Objeds  of 
hiftoric  Faith. 

The  Story  of  the  Phenix  ^  (tho'  the  French 
Critick  Rapin  calls  this  a  juft  Digrefiion)  is 
quite  Romantic  j  at  leafl  impertinent  in  the 
Roman  Story,  or  indeed  in  any  Story,  but  the 

f  Plift.  5.  6.         s  Apn.  13.  58.  ^  Ih\d.  6.28. 
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Hiftory  of  vulgar  Errors  :  Yet  Tacitm  intro- 
duces the  Relation  with  a  cognituiion  abfurda: 
tho'  he  acknowledges  at  the  Conclufion  of 
this  Excurfion,  hac  incerfa  &fabul!s  auSia, 
Bochart  and  Pliny  think  the  whole  Story  of 
the  Phenix  to  be  juftly  fufpeded.  But  allow- 
ing it  more  than  an  imaginary  Exiftence,  this 
was  not  the  Time  of  it's  Appearance.  It  is 
a  fabulous  Affair,  fays  our  Author's  Defenders, 
which  made  him  lefs  careful  in  his  Calcula- 
tion. The  Truth  is,  it  was  a  Wonder,  ittn 
fometime  or  other,  or  at  leaft  reported  to  be 
feen,  and  recorded  by  Antiquity,  and  there- 
fore mufl  have  a  Place  in  our  Author,  who  is 
particularly  careful  in  the  Relation  of  it. 

Xiphilin  juft  mentions  this  Phenomenon, 
but  in  fuch  a  way  asfliews  the  Abfurdity  or  Im- 
propriety of  giving  it  a  Place  in  his  Story.  The 
fame  Year,  fays  "  he,  if  the  Affairs  of  Egypt 
**  have  any  Connexion  ivith  thofe  of  Rome, 
*^  there  appear'd  a  Phenix  in  thofe  Parts,  which 
feemed  to  prefage  the  Death  of  Tiberius^ 
who  fell  very  fck  the  Tear  after—'''* 
As  for  our  Author's  Stories  of  the  Cyprefs- 
Tree :  —  of  the  Egyptian  God  Serapis :—  of 
the  Paphian  Venus  :  —  of  the  Vifion  that  ap- 

_'  Xiphilin   by  Mannings    Vol.  i,    p.  259. 
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pear'd  to  Curtius  Rufus  ^  :  —  believe  them 
who  will  for  me.  The  Relation  of  Herciiles*s 
Hunting  is  one  of  the  grofeft  Lies  that  ever  dif- 
grac'd  a  Hiftory  :  Yet  it  is  told  by  Tack  us  as 
a  moft  ferious  Truth  K 

Vefpafian\  Miracles,  his  healing  the  Lame, 
and    refloring   Sight    to   the  Blind,    Tacitus 
plainly  believes,    and   would  have  others  do 
fo  too  ^  :    As  I  fuppofe  he  would   have  us 
give  the  fame  Credit  to  his  Account  of  the 
'Je'tJDs  ;  which  is  fuch  a  Heap  of  abfurd,  incon- 
liftent,  notorious  Falfehood,  that  all  that  his  De- 
fenders can  fay  in  his  Favour,   is,  "  That  he 
is  not  the  worft  of  Liars,  but   that  others 
in  their  Deliriums  have  raved  greater  Lies 
than  he."     Ne  ta?itopere  nojter  culpetur  tan- 
quam  mendaciorum  pleni[fimus^  Scriptor.      Et 
fane   Strabo,     Plutarchus,    Democritus    apud 
fuidam  multo  rnajora  Deliria  delirarunt  ". 
Yet  this  is  the   Writer  noted  for  Veracity 

and  Candour  °;  and  this  the  Jewifh  Account 
(Infidelity  blufh!^  fwallowed  by  the  fqueamifh 
Unbeliever,  and  quoted  by  him  to  confront  the 
Authority  of  facred  Writ  1 

Upon  a  Review   of  thefe   Obfervations  on 
Tacitus's  Defcription,  the  Reader  will  judge, 

''•  Hift;.  2.  78.  3.  4.  83.  Ann.  1 1.  21.       ■  Ibid.  12,  13. 
*'Hift.  4.  81.  "  L!pf.  inFac.  Hift.  L.  5.  ink. 

•  PhUofophical  Eflays,  p.   192. 
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whether  here  is  not  fomething  compofed  Mi- 
raculi  Caufd^  and  whether  our  Author  ads 
hke  one,  "  who  holds  it  unworthy  the  Gra- 
*'  vity  of  his  Subject  to  colledt  fabulous  Stories, 
"  and  to  abufe  with  Fidlions  the  Minds  of  his 
*«  Readers  P." 

p  Hift.  2.  50. 
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CHAP.     III. 

UT  notwithftanding  the  Pompoufnefs  of 
his  Defcription,  and  the  Miraculous  in  his 
Relation?,  the  Excefs  in  his  Paffions,  and  the 
Extravagancy  of  his  Charaders,  I  make  no 
Scruple  to  alTert,  that  there  is  a  great  Deal  of 
Meannefs  in  the  Writings  of  T'^a/wj;  tho' I 
confefs  his  Subjed  is  fometimes  in  the  Fault. 

For  Want  of  grander  Scenes,  he  often  fills 
up  his  Annal  with  low  and  trivial  Circum- 
ilances  unbecoming  the  Majefty  of  Hiftory  and 
the  Dignity  of  the  Roman  People,  even  in 
their  Decline. 

The  Impudence  of  a  Slave,  or  the  DilTen-- 
tions  of  a  Play-houfe  are  low  Infurredions,  if 
they  may  deferve  that  Name,  and  attended 
with  no  Circumftances  worth  remembring  or 
relating,  compared  with  the  Seditions,  or  ra- 
ther the  juft  Refentment  of  the  old  Romans. 
It  was  then  a  Convulfion  of  the  Republick; 
and  fuch  Dignity  had  thofe  Commotions  that 
we  fcarce  know  on  which  Side  flood  the  Com- 
mon-wealth. 

The  Senate  are  a  Tribe  of  formal  Knaves, 
and  daftardly  Traitors,  ready   to  compliment 

their 
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their  Prince  with  the  Lives  of  every  worthy 
Patriot  (if  one  ventured  to  breath  a  free 
Thought)  and  to  fandify  every  infamous  Adt, 
fo  it  might  but  prolong  to  them  the  Lives  of 
Slaves  and  Sycophants.  They  are  a  low,  di- 
fpirited  Body  of  Men,  or  fcarce  a  Body  of 
Men.  When  you  hear  of  the  Senate  met,  you 
can  fcarce  conceive  of  them  with  the  Refpe(5t 
due  to  a  Grand  Jury,  or  a  Bench  of  Juftices. 
You  can  fcarce  think  of  a  Pretor  or  a  Roman 
Knight  under  a  higher  Character  than  that  of 
a  Country  'Squire  or  the  Mayor  of  a  Corpora- 
tion. 

Here  you  have  a  Porcius  CafOy  with  others 
of  the  fame  high  Rank,  turning  Informers; 
there  three  other  Roman  Senators  larking  in  a 
Garret,  and  liflening  through  a  Chink  to  be- 
tray an  honeft  Man;  Here  the  Ncbles  of  Rome 
bearing  with  Patience  the  Infults  of  Sejanus*^ 
Porters ;  there  Trio  and  Regulus  the  Confuls 
falling  out  and  fquabbling  like  two  Parifh  Offi- 
cers, And  indeed  the  Body  of  the  Senate,  had 
the    Motion  of  ^ogonius  Gailus  1  been  com- 

1  The  Motion  was,  that  the  Prince  fliould  choofe  a 
Body  of  Senators,  of  whom  Twenty  drawn  by  Lot  un- 
der Arms  fhould  wait  upon  him  and  defend  his  Perfon  as 
often  as  he  entered  the  Senate,     ^nn.  6.  2, 

F  z  plied 
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plied  with  by  the  Emperor,  had  made  a  Figure 
little  better  than  the  Pretorian  Guards,  or  fo 
many  Footmen  in  the  Lobby  of  the  Houfe. 

Sometimes,  'tis  true,  out  of  an  aiFeded 
Imitation  of  ancient  Manners,  we  are  told  of 
a  Senatus  confultum  prijca  feveritate  compofi- 
turn ;  But  can  we  forget  that  'tis  the  fame  Se- 
nate that  are  reprefented  in  the  fame  Author 
trepidi  Patres,  —  and  contremuerant  P aires  "4     | 

When  they  gripe  their  Fifts  at  Seriolanus 
Vocula,  till  he  is  obliged  to  quit  the  Houfe, 
we  can  fcarce  help  confidering  them  under  any 
other  Charader  than  that  of  a  Set  of  Bullies, 
rather  than  an  auguft  Body  of  Roman  Sena- 
tors. Laws  pafled  and  Authority  exerted  with- 
out Paflion  or  perfonal  Menaces  had  better 
become  their  Name  and  Dignity. 

Corbulo^  the  renowned  General  Corbtilo  com- 
plaining of  the  Badnefs  of  the  Roads,  occafi- 
oned  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Overfeers, 
makes  no  great  Figure  in  a  Roman  Senate,  . 
where  I  fuppofe  the  Complaint  was  lodged  ^ 
If  fuch  Tranfadtions  and  fuch  Motions  are 
worth  recording,  a  modern  Hillory  of  Eng- 
land might  be  foon  compiled, 

"■  Ann.  3,  31. 
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Even  Tiberius  with  all  his  profound  Wif- 
dom  complaining  of  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the 
Players,  feems  to  a<ft  much  below  his  Charac- 
ter. The  Wantonnefs  of  a  Farce,  or  the  Ill- 
manners  of  Punch  or  Harlequin  would  not,  I 
fuppofe,  found  well  from  a  Britijh  Throne, 
much  lefs  from  the  Imperial  Majefty  of  Rome. 

His  now  chiding  this  Senator,  now  that, 
then  the  whole  Body  ^,  appears  not  like  a 
King,  nor  fo  great  as  a  Tyrant,  at  leaft  not  a 
Tyrant  of  Rome. 

His  going  in  a  Hurry  to  the  Chamber  of 
Plautius  ^ihanus  (who  had  kilPd  his  Wife) 
to  examine  the  Circumflances  with  his  own 
Eyes,  gives  us  a  very  low  Idea  of  a  Roman 
Emperor  thus  difcharging  the  Office  of  a  Co- 
roner, or  a  petty  Conflable. 

Thus  Germanicus  in  Imitation  of  Papirius 
Ciirjbr  in  Livy^  muft  vifit  the  wounded  Sol- 
diers. Papirius  is  reprefented  very  naturally 
as  putting  his  Head  into  their  Tents,  aiking 
them  how  they  do,  and  giving  his  Officers  a 
particular  Charge  of  their  Cure.  Tacitus  muft 
improve  upon  this ;  and  fo  Germa?iicus  is  re- 
prefented Vulnera  intuenSy    which  I  think  3 

f  Ann.  6.  23. 

F  3  boyi/li 
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■ft- 

boyilh  Circumflance,  and  rather  lelTening  the 
Character  of  the  General  % 

Tiberius  is  an  egregious  Speaker:  Never 
Prince,  lays  the  learned  Critick  Rapin^  fpoke 
with  more  Dignity.  Now  I  carinot  help  think- 
ing, that^  tho'  he  fpeaks  very  finely,  and  very 
few  that  have  wore  a  Crown  have  faid  greater 
or  wifer  Things,  he  fpeaks  too  often  and  too 
long  at  a  Time.  He  wants  the  Imperial  Bre- 
vity. There  is  more  Dignity,  State,  and  of 
the  Royal  Charad:er  preferved  in  a  few  Words 
of  Shakifpear's  yulius  Cafar^  than  by  the 
mofi:  laboured  Speeches  of  l^iberius.,  His 
Edi(5ls  are  as  common  as  King  Jamess  Procla^ 
inations,  and  often  upon  as  trifling  Occafions, 

Populumqtie  EdiBo  monuit : utqus  pre- 

meret  Vulgi  Sermones  monuit  EdiBo:  Thus, 
if  I  remember  right,  King  'James  publiflied  a 
Proclamation    to    forbid    the    People   talking 

News,  increpuitque  per  EdiBum  plebem. 

Turn  Ccefar  populum  ediBo  imrepuit^  —  are 
Phrafes  that  frequently  occur  in  Tacitus, 

In  his  Speeches  and  Ed  ids  Tiberius  has 
more  the  Air  of  a  Philofopher  than  a  Legif- 
latorj  he  reafons  not  only  too  often,  but  too 
minutely   and  exadly  for  an    Emperor  :  He 

^  Ann,  I.  71. 

moralizes 
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moralizes  and  diftinguifhes  more  like  a  Pedant 
than  a  Prince  :  In  any  Hiftory  I  have  cafually 
perus'd,  I  never  read  fo  much  fpeculative  Wif- 
dom,  abftra<T:ed  and  refined  Reafoning  in  the 
Speeches  of  Kings  as  in  thofe  of  our  Author. 
Their  Ad:ions  and  Laws  generally  fpeak.  for 
them.  If  a  Prince  according  to  Tacitus  or 
I'iberius,  (to  whom  Tacitus  is  the  Prompter) 
fliould  not  upon  trifling  Commotions  leave  his 
Capitol,  when  a  Life  and  Motion  is  derived  to 
the  Whole  J  neither  ihould  he,  I  think,  defccnd 
as  it  were  from  his  Throne,  and  upon  every 
trivial  0:cafion  defcant,  and  moralize,  and 
diftinguifh,  and  inftrucft  like  a  Pedagogue. 
Majus  aliquod  &  excelfius  a  Principe  pojhdaiur. 
Royalty  appears  greateft  in  Afting  greatThings: 
In  enabling,  not  prating  of,  wholefome  Laws 
and  wife  Regulations  :  In  commanding  rather 
than  informing  his  Subject ,  and  by  his  Exam- 
ple rather  than  his  Tongue  reforming  the  Man- 
ners of  a  Nation. 

Again  Claudius,  as  well  as  Tiberius,  populi 
Licentiam  feveris  EdiSfis  increpuit.  This  lafl 
Word,  which  occurs  fo  often  I  cannot  think 
very  Imperial,  or  becoming  Majefly.  Edicts 
and  Laws,  upon  whatever  provoking  Circum- 
ilances  fram'd  and  promulg'd,  fhould  feem  to 

F  4  convey 
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convey  no  Paflion  ;  but  be  fuppos'd  the  Pro- 
dud  of  deliberate  Reafon  and  juft  Policy. 

Mofl  of  Tacitus  %  Adlors  in  the  Provinces, 
whether  introduced  as  Enemies  or  Allies  to  the 
Roman  State,  as  Tacfarinas,  MithridateSy 
GotarzeSy  Zorcines  King  of  the  Soraciatjs  ; 
Izates  Leader  of  the  Adiabenians,  the  Clitce 
Boors  of  Cilicia  with  their  Leader  Hhrofohor^ 
the  Ligians^  Hermundurians^  and  'JazigianSy 
are  very  defpicable,  and  had  probably  never  made 
fo  confiderable  a  Figure,  had  not  our  Annalift 
wanted  Materials.  Many  of  them  are  meer 
Highlanders  or  Mountain-Rats  as  the  Mogul 
calls  an  ill  Inmate  "  he  has  got.  Several  of  the 
People  and  Nations  mentioned  are  very  much 
unknown  and  fcarce  heard  of  before  in  Hif- 
tory  ;  or  where  they  have  been  mention'd, 
'twas  for  their  Infignificancy :  As  the  Hypcepeni 
remind  us  of  the 


Parvis  habitabat  Hypcepis 


of  Ovid.  Tacitus  feems  fenfible  of  the  Mean- 
nefs  and  Ini:onfiderableners  of  many  of  them, 
and  fo  endeavours  to  raife  th-ir  Credit,  and 
magnify  the  Importance  of  his  own  Relations, 

"  Seva-Gi.     See  Fryar\  Traveh,  p.  171. 

by 
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by  telling  us  what  we  (hould  not  poffibly  have 
otherwife  ever  known  :  Mujulanorum—'valida 
ea  Gens,  Cinthios  baud  fpernendum  No- 
men,  &c  ^. 

All  the  foreign  War  in  the  Eaji,  which 
takes  up  fo  confiderable  a  Part  of  his  Annals, 
and  is  related  with  fo  much  Particularity  and 
Pomp  as  if  the  Fate  of  the  World  had  been 
depending  upon  it:  —  the  mighty  Name  of 

Corbulo  : the  mighty  Parthian  Empire, 

the  Glory  of  the  Arfacidce,  is  all  falfe  Glitter: 
Nothing  is  done  befeeming  the  mighty  Names 
of  the  General  and  of  the  Empire  :  You  have 
fcarce  a  Battle  fought,  or  Enterprize  under- 
taken worthy  the  Recording  or  Perufing.  You 
have  little  elfe  but  Tumults.  Advances,  Re- 
treats, Kings  recaU'd,  Kings  banilhed,  Kings 
flain,  and  all  in  fuch  Confufion  and  Hurry^ 
that  I  believe  few  Readers  perufe  this  Part  of 
his  Works  with  any  Manner  of  Satisfaction 
or  Pleafure.  Befides  you  have  fuch  artificial 
and  infamous  Charaders  on  both  Sides,  fuch 
infignificant  Motives  of  Aftion,  fuch  felfifh 
Ends,  fuch  low  ambitious  Views,  as  leave  you 
unconcern'd  in  the  Difpute  and  quite  indifferent 
who  is  the  Vidor,  and  who  the  Vanquifli'd. 

X  Ann.   3.  38,  &c. 

The 
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The  Fame  of  his  moft  renowned  Generals  is 
often  built  on  falfe  Glory,  artful  Meafures,  and 
treacherous  Views. 

In  the  Campaigns  which  he  gives  us  the  Hif- 
tory  of,  we  have  feveral  little  Circumftances  re- 
lated (as  Corbuloh  fending  a  Convoy  or  Guard 
to  the  Hycanian  Amh2i^2LdoVy)  almofl  too  tri- 
fling for  a  Gazette, 

The  fame  Littlenefs  appears  in  the  domeftick 
Qccurrences  he  recounts ;  many  of  which  are 
below  the  Dignity,  and  unworthy  the  Notice 
of  any  Author,  who  profefTes  to  write  for  the 
Inflrucftion  of  the  prefent  and  future  Ages. 

What  does  it  concern  Pofterity,  when  fuch 
a  Vefta)  Virgin  died  :  When  fuch  a  Pretor  was 
kncck'd  on  the  Head  by  a  Boor :  —  When 
and  where  Poppcea  was  brought  to  Bed  :  —  or, 
3Vhen  fuch  a  Tribune  ftabb'd  his  Whore  ? 

The  Ceremonies  obferv'd  in  laying  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  Temple  burnt  down  in  the  Skir- 
mifh  between  the  Party  of  Vitetlius  and  the 
Followers  of  Sabinas,  Brother  to  Vejpafiajiy 
are  not  the  proper  Subje6t  of  Hiftory.  Such 
formal  Affairs  at  full  Length,  as  Coronations, 
funeral  Proceffions  (in  which  our  Author  is 
happy  enough,  having  no  doubt  feen  Royal 
Obfequies  and  the  Forms  of  a  Court)  and  De» 

dications 
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dications  of  Temples,  would  make  a  more 
proper  Appearance  in  the  Work  of  an  An- 
tiquarian, 

Nor  does  this  Obfervation  afFed  the  Credit  of 
the  facred  Hiftory,  which  was  not  intended  as  a 
Work  of  Genius  compiled  by  the  Rules  of  human 
Art.  The  Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon 
was  likethe  Beginning  of  a  newiErain  xhtjew- 
iJJj  State,  and  had  aclofe  Connexion  with  their 
future  Fortunes.  The  God  of  Heaven  was 
the  God  of  it ;  and  to  Him,  as  their  Refident, 
were  all  their  Prayers  in  different  Fortunes  to 
be  direded.  To  Him  were  they  to  appeal  by 
Oath  in  their  Complaints  againft  each  other, 
as  the  Vindicator  of  Innocence  and  the  Avenger 
of  Falfehood  and  Wrong.  The  Temple  was 
properly  and  truly  their  Pledge  of  Empire  j 
and  a  jufl  Regard  to  its  Service,  and  the 
God  of    it,  was  the  Charter  by  which  they 

held    their    Liberty    and     Happinefs:    • 

was  to  them  in  the  Room  of  civil  Vir- 
tues and  military  Prowefs  : ■  made  them 

happy  at  Home  and  vidorious  Abroad.  The 
Dedication  (and  Solomons  Prayer  upon  the  Oc- 
eafion)  was  performed  with  the  Dignity  and 
Authority  of  a  Legillator  promulgingthe  Laws 
of  his  new  State  :  And  the  Prayer  in  particular 

is 
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is  filled  with  jufter  Notions  of  Providerxe,  as 
the  Source  of  National  Happinefs  and  Calami- 
'  ty,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Writings  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

To  return  to  our  Author.  I  cannot  think 
it  of  Moment  to  Poflerity  to  know  the 
Crimes  of  one  Senator.  What  Hiftory  would 
be  fufficient  to  comprehend  the  Crimes  of  Par- 
ticulars, unconnected  with  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
State?  Nor  is  it  of  more  Importance  to  tell  us 
that  07ie  Man  was  fufpedled  of  bribing  for  the 
Confulfliip,  where  'tis  notorious  all  were  cor- 
rupt. 

His  left  Charaders  make  but  a  forry  Figure, 
as  well  as  his  worfl,  When  I  fee  thofe  great 
Men  (as  our  Author  would  reprefent  them)  io 
tamely  fubmitting  to  the  Tyrant's  Orders,  I 
have  lefs  Pity  for  their  Fate,  which  they  al- 
moft  feem  to  have  deferved  by  their  waiting  for 
it.  Blood  fo  profufely,  fo  wantonly  fhed  by 
a  Wretch  fo  infamous  as  Nero^  gives  us  the 
loweft  and  meaneft  Opinim  of  the  Roman 
Courage  at  this  Period  of  their  Hiftory.  'Tis 
fomething  remarkable  in  our  Author's  Adors, 
that,  as  upon  other  Occafions  they  refledl  like 
Sages,  but  a(ft  like  Fools  and  Knaves,  fo  here 
they  talk  big,  but  behave  meanly j    they  fliew 

their 
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their  Indignation,  Contempt  and  Scorn  of  the 
Tyrant,  yet  all  fubmit  to  his  fanguinary  Or- 
ders j  and  not  a  Roman  Soul  appears,  that  dares 
handle  a  Sword,  but  to  his  own  Deilrudion. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 

IT  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  Meannefs 
of  the  Sabjed:,  was  the  Occafion  of  the 
Meannefs  in  the  Writer  j  and  that  Drofs  in  any 
Hands  could  never  be  transformed  to  Gold. 

The  Defence  is  in  fome  Part  true  j  and  T^- 
citus'%  own  Apology  in  fome  Meafure  juft  y. 
But  ftill  it  muft  be  aflerted,  that  there  are  Wri- 
ters of  almoft  or  altogether  as  bad  Times  as 
thofe  our  Author  has  made  the  Subjed:  of  his 
Annals,    who  have  more  Dignity,     tho'  lefs 
Wit,  and  better  anfwer  the  Charadier  of  Hif- 
torians,    tho*    without  half   his  Sagacity  and 
Wifdom. 
I         And  there  is  befides  one  Quality  in  Tacitus y 
for  which  no  fufHcient  Apology  has  been,  or 
can  be  made;    and  which  renders  him  perhaps 
the  moft  difagreeable  Writer  that  a  Reader  of 
any  Humanity  can  perufe,     *Tis  that  perpetual 
Malignity  and  Ill-nature  which  difpofes  him 
upon  all  Occafions  to  cenfure,  blacken  and  de- 

y  Pleraque  eorum   qua  retul'i^     qucsfue  referam,    parvd 
for  fit  an  y  levia  memoratu  videri  non  nefdusfwn:  fed  Nemo 
Annales  nofiros  cum  ScripUtra  €Qru?n  contenderit^  qui  veteres 
■  Populi  Romani  res  compofuere.     Ann,  4.  7,2.  33. 

fame, 
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fame,  and  to  give  the  worft  Meaning  to  Ac- 
tions capable  of  a  kinder  Interpretation  and  a 
more  candid  Senfe. 

The  very  Vices  of  Vitellius,  we  are  told, 
were  efteemcd    Virtues  3    but  Virtues  them- 
felves  with  Tacitus   are   Vices.      Few  Men's 
Adions,  Words,   nay  Looks  or  Thoughts  arc 
free   from  his  Cenfures  and  Sufpicions;    and 
with  Eagernefs  he  relates  bold  and  infamous 
Scandals,  even  where  he  affe(5ts  not  to  believe 
them.     His  beft  Charaders  have  their  Faults 
to  difcredit  all   their  Virtues;    and  his   worft 
have   their    Virtues  to    difplay   other    Men's 
Crimes.     His   diftinguiflied  Generals  are  but 
poorly  defcribed  and   with  a  Kind  of  malevo- 
lent fparing  Applaufe;    as  fpeaking  of  Germa- 
nicus^    he  fays,   'Juveni  civile  Ingenium^  niira 
Comitas.     Is  this  anfwerable  to  the  Dignity  of 
the  high-born  Prince,  and  the  renowned  Gene- 
ral?   If  Tacitus   allows  a  Man  feme   Virtue 
upon  Occafion,  he  will  take  Care  to  daih  it 
with  fome  greater  Vice;    and  the  weak  or  the 
wicked  Fart  is  generally  an  Over-ballance  in 
every    Character  he   meddles    with.     If  one 
Man's  Characfler  is  approved,  it  is  commonly 
at  the  Expence  and  the  Contraft  of  anothers. 
If  one  Virtue  is  allowed  a  Man,  it  is  frequently 

with 
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with  the  Lofs  of  all  befide ;  or  grant  a  Man's 
Life  fpotlefs,    his  Will  appears  againft  him  to 
blacken  him  when  dead.     Suppofe  a  Man  elo- 
quent.—He  wants  Morals }  or  the  Infirmities 
of  Age  muft  be  alledged  to  traduce  his  manly 
Fa  me  J  or  the  Reputation  of  his   Eloquence 
when  living,    muft  be  deftroyed  by  the  little 
Regard  paid  to  his  Writings  when  he  is  gone  ^. 
The  greateft  Wonder  in  Tacitus  is  one  good 
Chara(fl:er  fet  off  by  its  native  Colours,  without 
invidious  Comparifon  or  odious  Contraft.     He 
allows  litde  Merit  any  where,    except  when  it 
is  to  blacken  a  Greater.     It  may  be  frequently 
obferved  of  our  Author,  that  upon  a  dubious 
Point  or  Charader,  if  he  gives  fomething  to 
Praife  and  Candour  on  one  Side,  you  will  find 
the  Wit  and  Malice  more  keen  and  poignant 
on  the  other.     He  will  fometimes  fet  out  with 
an  Air  of  Moderation  and  Charity,    but  it  is 
only  to  give  a  freer  Courie,    and  to  gain  more 
Credit  to  the  bold  Scandals  that  are  to  follow. 
Upon  thefe  Occafions  he  feems  to  be  adting  in 
his  true  and  natural  Charader^    for  he  is  no 
where  more  eloquent  and  witty  than  when  he 
blackens:    Viper-like,    moft   lively   when    he 
darts  his  Venom. 


Ann.  4.  C2.  6ij  &:c. 
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If  he  allows  a  Thing  to  be  well  done,  the 
Right  of  doing  it  is  difputed ;  or  fuppofe  the 
Right,  it  might  have  been  done  better  or 
fooner;  there  is  fome  Failure  in  the  Execution, 
or  the  Confequence  is  bad,  or  the  Motive 
wrong.  Such  is  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  our  Au- 
thor's Invention,  that  he  can  find  Reafons  to 
defend  the  worft  Meafures,  or  Arguments,  to 
difcredit  the  beft:  —  To  abate  the  Infamy  of 
the  Vanquifhed,  in  order  to  diminifli  the  Glory 
of  the  Conquerors :  —  To  lelTen  the  Guilt  of 
the  greatefl  Criminals,  in  order  to  aggravate 
the  Cruelty  of  their  Puniihment. 

'Tacitus  is  fo  extraordinary  a  Genius,  that 
there  is  not  a  Meafure  taken,  or  an  Argument 
ufed,  which  he  cannot  readily  find  Wit  or 
Malice  i  and  if  not  Reafon,  yet  the  Semblance 
of  Reafon  to  oppofe  to  :  And  indeed  there  are 
few  Actions  of  the  mod  upright  Men,  which 
will  Hand  the  Teft,  if  Wit  and  Malice  are 
the  Judges.  Thefe  together  are  the  mofl  dan- 
gerous Enemies  to  common  Honedy,  and  do 
moft  immerciful  Execution.  The  Wit  to  an 
inadvertent  Reader  or  Hearer  recommends  the 
Malice,  conceals  and  makes  it  palatable,  like 
Poifon  conveyed  in  a  pleafant  Vehicle. 


It 
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It  will,  no  Doubt,  be  faid,  in  Defence  of 
Tacitus,  that  upon  Occafion  he  defends  the 
Innocent  from  unjuft  Afperfions,  as  he  does 
Tiberius  in  the  Affair  of  Driijus\  Death; 
and  gives  Warning  to  his  Readers  not  to 
beheve  Reports  and  Rumours  often  falfely 
grounded,  and  raifed  from  the  Odium  that 
commonly  perfecutes  Princes  and  their  Mini- 
iters. 

Allow  our  Author  this  Truth  -,  and  a  great 
Part  of  his  Writings  muft  be  condemned,  as 
made  up  of  Falfehood.  Men's  Opinions,  Re- 
flexions, Tears,  ill-grounded  Sufpicions,  ma- 
levolent Conjedlures,  and  flanderous  Reports, 
making  a  very  large  Share  of  his  Works.  Nay, 
Lampoons  from  unknown  Hands,  and  Reports 
of  Family  Differences,  are  thought  worthy  re- 
membring  and  recording  by  our  Roman  Anna- 
Hft;  and  the  Sufpicions  and  Credulity  of  a 
Mob  admitted  in  a  Charge  againft  their  Gover- 

nours. What  Pity  is  it,  that  a  Writer,  who 

knew  fo  well  what  was  good,  fhould  ad  no 
better ! 

It  is  faid  of  Cato,  that  in  his  Chronicles  or 
hiftorical  Memoirs  of  the  Roman  Wars,  he  did 
not  mention  any  Commanders,  but  without 
any   Names  at  all  gave   the  naked  Event  of 

Things. 
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Things  '.     But  our  Author  fecms  to  regard 
Perfons  more  than  Things;  it  is  not  fo  much 
what  is  done,  as  the  Manner  of  doing  it;  nor 
the  Manner  fo  much  as  the  bad  Manner  of  do- 
ing it,  that  engages  his  Pen.     He  ads  more 
the  Part  of  a  Satyrift  than  an  Hiftorian  ;  of  an 
Accufer  than  a  Judge;  ever  awake  and  intent 
to  find  Fault,  with  fpecious  Arguments  and 
Objedions  ready  at  Hand  againfl  every  Mea- 
fure  or  Charader  that  prefents  itfelf.     When 
he  goes  on  from  Charader  to  Charader,  ftill 
fufpeding,  and  ftill  blackening,  I  think,  of  tha 
Benjamite,    who  attended  his  diflrefs'd   Mo^ 
narch,    and  as  he  proceeded  ftill  went  on  Cur- 
fing. 

It  would  be  almoft  endlefs,  as  it  is  needlefs, 
to  quote  all  that  might  be  produced  to  make 
good  this  Charge  againft  Tacitus :  Let  a  few 
Inftances  fuffice. 

Augujiui%  Condudjin  confining  the  Empire, 
it  is  fuppofed,  might  proceed  from  Fear  or  En- 
vy. His  adopting  Tiberius  might  not  be  owing 
to  any  Regard  he  had  for  the  Commonwealth; 
I  but  that  difcovering  his  Arrogance  and  Cruelty, 
he  might  feek  Glory  to  himfelf  by  a  Compari- 
fon  with  fo  infamous  a  Succel^or^     Suet07iius 

'  l^e^oU   Fit.  Caton.  ^  Ann.  i.  lo,  ii. 
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mentions  fuch  a  Report,  but  is  candid  and 
careful  in  refuting  it^  And  both  thefe  Infinua- 
tions  are  proved  falfe  and  fcandalous  by  Strada  ^ 
in  his  Prolufions,  to  which  I  refer  the  Reader. 

Some  Apology  is  indeed  offered  by  Tacitus 
for  Aiigiiflus'^  Conduct,  but  'tis  followed  with 
all  the  Malice  and  Rancour  imaginable  ;  and 
his  very  domeftick  Affairs  are  ranfacked,  to  ex- 
pofe  him  the  more  ^ 

The  Death  of  the  two  Brothers  L,  and  C. 
Ccefar^  are  obliquely  charged  upon  Livia  ;  tho' 
SuetoniuSy  Velleius  and  Florus  give  nor,  I 
think,  the  leaft  Infinuation  of  this  Kind. 

In  a  very  nice  and  critical  Affair,  all  Men, 
fays  the  Annalift,  blamed  Germanicus.     Taci- 
tus offers  not  the  leaft  Defence  for  his  diftreff. 
ed   and  upright  General;    but  inflames  by  his  I 
Wit,  if  he  did  not  raife,  the  Objections  againft! 
him  ^ 

As  AntojiiUy  the  Mother  of  Germanicus^  is] 
not  mentioned  as  attending  her  Son's  Funeral,! 
he  takes  this  Silence  of  the  Hiftorians  and) 
Journalifls  for  a  pofitive  Proof  that  fhe  did  not] 
attend  •,  and  tho'  he  allows  that  (he  might  bej 
prevented  by  Sicknefs,  or  her  Soul  vanquifhedj 

«^  Sueton,    Tiber.  2i.  -^  L.   I.  Proluf.  2.  Hiflor. 

'  Ann.  I.   10,  If.  *  Ibid,   i.  40. 
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with  Sorrow  might  not  be  able  to  bear  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  luch  a  mighty  Calamity :  Yet 
he  chufes  rather  to  believe,  that  (he  was  forced 
by  Tiberius  and  Livia,  who,  affecSting  equal 
Affli(5lion  with  her,  would  have  it  feem,  that, 
by  the  Example  of  the  Mother,  the  Grand- 
mother too  and  Uncle  were  detained  s. 

There  feems  to  be  a  Prejudice  in  Tacitus 
againft  almoft  every  Thing  that  Tiberius  does 
or  fays.  The  mofl  laudable  Actions  of  this 
Prince  are  diminifhed  or  explained  away:  His 
mofl  candid  Expreffions  perverted  :  His  fmal!- 
eft  Crimes  aggravated  j  and  even  indifferent 
Things  done  by  him,  are  interpreted  in  the 
worft  Senfe  they  can  poflibly  bear;  but  the 
greatefl  Crimes  which  he  puniflies  are  foftened, 
and  the  Odium  thrown  upon  the  Judge,  not 
the  Offender. 

His  continuing  for  a  long  Time  the  fame 
Governours  in  the  Provinces,  is  infinuated  to 
proceed  from  a  Principle  of  Envy  ;  ?ie  plures 
fruerentur  ^  ;  Tho'  this  Meafure  is  perhaps  as 
much  to  be  applauded  as  any  that  this  politic 
Prince  ever  purfued.  Strada,  and  the  Com- 
mentators upon  Tacitus,  have  fhewn  this  Con- 

£  Ann.  3.  3.  ^  Ibid.  2.  80. 
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dudt  of  Tiberius  to  be  both  wife  and  merciful  j 
but  our  Author  chufes  rather  to  affign  any 
Reafon  for  it,  than  fuch  a  one  as  would  do 
Honour  to  the  Prince. 

In  the  firftAnnal,  among  other  Reflexions 
upon  AugufluSj  one  is,  for  his  having  affumed 
divine  Honours  :  Nihil  Deorum  Honor ibus 
reliUum  ciimfe  temp  lis  &  (fflgie  Numinum  coli 
n)eUet  '\  But  when  Tiberius  refufes  a  Temple 
and  Adoration,  tho'  no  Prince  could  fpeak 
with  moreGreatnefs  of  Mind,  Juftice  and  good 
Senfe  than  he  does  upon  this  Occalion,  yet  an 
invidious  Turn  is  given  to  this  commendable 
A(flion :  "  And  by  many  it  was  afcribed,  fays 
"  our  Annalifl,  to  a  confcious  Diffidence  5 
«'  by  others,  to  a  Degeneracy  of  Spirit."  The 
Reafons  affignM  why  it  muft  be  this  Degene- 
racy of  Spirit,  any  one,  who  knows  Tacitus'% 
Manner,  may  fwear  to  be  his  own.  Optimoi 
quippe  mortaliiim  altiffima  capere  :  Sic  Her- 
culem  &  Liberum  apud  Graces:  ^lirifttim 
apud  nos  Deum  numero  additos.  Melius  Au^ 
guflum  qui  jperaverit  —  contemptu  fames  cofi- 
temni  mrtntes^.  The  Affedation  of  Anti- 
quity and  the  Wit  plainly  father  themfelves. 

'  Ann.  c.  10.  ^  Ibid.   4.  40.         Tibe" 
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Tiberius's  Silence  upon  Occafion,  and  which 
he  intends  as  popular,  is  afcribed  to  his  Pride. 
The  Impunity  of  Rubrius  Fabatus,  a  State- 
Criminal,  is  fuppofed  owing  to  the  Emperor's 
Forgetfulnefs  rather  than  his  Clemency '. 

Yet  at  other  Times  we  are  told  of  his  long- 
lived  Hatred,  particularly  to  Serenus-,  which,  I 
think,  did  not  deferve  to  be  mentioned  j  for 
Jiberius  fhews  himfelf  kind,  or  at  leaft  far 
lefs  cruel  than  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been 
difpoled  to  Vengeance "". 

The  Caufe  of  Cocceius  Nervals  Death,  af- 
fign'd  by  thofe,  who  knew  his  Thoughts  was, 
according  to  our  Author,  his  Fear  and  Indig- 
nation from  a  View  of  the  publick  Mifcriesj 
whence,  without  Doubt,  conlidering  Nerva's 
Character,  new  Odium  mufl  be  derived  upon 
the  Tyrant". 

The  Annalift  frequently  pretends  to  know 
the  Heart  of  Tiberius^  and  produces  his 
Thoughts  to  fet  afide  the  natural  and  obvious 
Meaning  of  his  Words.  If  he  allows  him 
one  Virtue,  it  is  at  the  Expencc  of  all  befide; 
and  even  this  Virtue  mufl  be  difcredited  by  his 

1  Ann.  6.  13,  14-  ""  ^^'^^'  4-  29,  30. 

"^  Ibid.  6.  26. 
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pradifing  it  fo  rarely,  or  in  a   Manner  not 
popular. 

When  he  paid  a  hundred  thoufand  great 
Seflerces,  to  make  good  the  Damages  done  by 
Fire.  "  His  Bounty,  fays  our  Author,  was 
«'  the  more  grateful  to  the  People,  as  he  was 
«  ever  fparing  in  private  Buildings:  In  Truth, 
"  his  public  Works  never  exceeded  two  °." 

Hiphilin  feems  to  do  much  more  Juftice  to 
this  Prince's  Munificence.  "  He  repaired, 
"  fays  he,  all  the  ancient  Edifices  that  were 
**  fallen  to  Ruins  (for  he  built  nothing  new  but 
"  the  Auguftal)  and  yet  gave  himfelf  none  of 
"  the  Honour;  but  fet  the  Names  of  their 
<'  firfl  Founders  upon  them.  Though  he  was 
"  very  fparing  in  what  related  to  private  Ex- 
pences,  he  employed  a  great  deal  of  Mo- 
ney for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick;  for  he 
**  not  only  made  a  World  of  Repairs,  but  he 
"  was  likewife  very  liberal,  as  well  towards 
"  Communities,  as  particular  Perfons  p.'' 

Aqulld'^  Adulteiy  had  not  perhaps  been 
mentioned,  but  to  fhew  the  Prince's  obflinate 
Cruelty  in  her  Sentence,  'viz.  Banifhment: 
Shocking  Cruelty,  venial  Crime  ! 

•  Ann,  6.  45.  p  Hlph.  Alann'mgh   Tranflat. 
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The  Story  of  the  Adulterefs  Julia  is  told 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  raife  our  Pity  for  her 
Misfortune  rather  than  our  Abhorrence  of  her 
Guilt.  The  Odium  of  her  Crime  is  to  be 
forgpt,  and  buried  in  the  prefumed  Cruelty  of 
the  injured  Hufband^.  "  From  the  fame  Root, 
'*  adds  the  Annalift,  was  derived  his  Cruelty 
"  to  Sempronius  Gracchus^  who  had  debauch- 
'  "  ed  her,  and  inflamed  her  Averfion  to  her 
*'  Hufband."'  Veil:  Paterculus^  makes  l^ibe- 
rius  merciful  upon  this  Occafion :  Appim  Clau- 
dius &  Semprofiius  Gracchus y  —  quaji  cujujlibet 
TJxore  violata  panas  pependere\  cum  Cafaris 
Jiliam  &  Neronis  violajjent  Conjugem '". 

Yet  the  Conftancy  of  Sempronius  in  dying 
muft  be  applauded,  in  order,  no  Doubt,  to  ag- 
gravate the  Emperor's  Cruelty  who  command- 
ed his  Execution. 

Tiberius^s  Cruelty  might  indeed  have  been 
cenfured  upon  this  Occafion  by  our  Author, 
who  fcruples  not  to  condemn  Augujlus  for 
much  lefs  Severity  on  a  fimilar  Account.  aS/- 
lanus  had  been  guilty  of  Adultery  with  his 
Grand-daughter 3  for  which  he  is  only  forbid 
the  Emperor's  Prefence,  and  excluded  his 
Friendfhip,  but  now  returns  in  Safety  to  Rome, 

^  Ann.  I.  53.  .^  Paterc.  L.  2.  c.  lOO. 
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Upon  this  Occafion  our  Politician    remarks, 
that  Augujlui  to  a  Fault  common   between 
Men  and  Women  gave  the  Name  of  Religion 
violated  and  Treafon  ;  and  herein  (in  the  Pu- 
nifhment  I  fuppofe)   departed  from  the  Cle- 
mency of  the  ancient  Romans^  and  violated  his 
ow^n  Lav^s  ^     I   fhall  not  here  ftay  to  difpute 
the  Truth  of  this  Remark,  or  to  compare  the 
Punifhment  of  Adultery  as  inflided  by  the  an- 
cient Lavi^s,  and  by  Augujius ;  but  vi^ould  only 
have  the  Reader  obferve,     what  a    foftening 
Term  he  gives  to  this  Crime.     Culpam  inter 
viros  acfaminas  'vulgatam.     Were  we  difpo- 
fed  to  infinuate  in  Imitation    of  our  Writer, 
might  we  not  fufpec^:  that  he  was  playing  the 
Sycophant,    and    complimenting    Court-Vil- 
lainy ? 

But  to  return  to  Tiberius  —  It  was  probably 
to  aggravate  his  Cruelty,  that  all  he  is  made  to 
charge  Agrippina  with  is,  Adrogantiam  Oris 
&  contumacem  Antmum.  A  falfe  Plot,  one 
would  imagine,  might  eafily  have  been  forged, 
and  Witneffes  fuborn'd.  This  Condud:  of  Ti- 
berius  feems  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  deep 
Policy  every  where  afcribed  to  him,  nor  indeed 
to  the  Policy  of  any  Tyrant  5  which  common- 

^  Ann.  3*  24, 
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\y  pretends  falfe  Plots,  or  Confpiracies,  to  juftify 
fanguinary  Executions.  Agrippina,  it  feems, 
was  a  Favourite  of  the  People.  Germanicus 
had  been  a  Favourite :  Why  then  this  unnecef- 
fary  Provocatiow  ? 

Suetonius  writes  what  looks  likeft  Truth, 
that  the  Emperor  charged  her  with  intending  at 
one  Time  to  take  Sanduary  at  Augufim\  Sta- 
tue; at  another  to  fly.  to  the  Army. 

The  Infinuation  of  Agrippina\  Death, 
feems  equally  falfe.  "  Feeling  no  Relaxation 
"  oiT^iberiui's,  Cruelty,  Death  grew  her  Choice, 
**  unlefs,  adds  the  Annalift,  JJoe  was  bereaved 
**  of  Nourifiment,  and  her  DifeaJ'e  feigned  to 
**  be  of  her  own  Seeking  *." 

If  this  Infinuation  is  true,  the  Caufe  of 
feigning  her  Death  voluntary  muft  be  to  avoid 
popular  Odium  J  and  tbs-fame  Motive,  one 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  fhouid  have  induced 
Tiberius^  not  to  have  perfecuted  her  without 
Caufe,  real  or  pretended. 

But  the  Infinuation  feems  falfe.  Suetonius  af- 
ferts,  "  That  when  fhe  refoived  to  ftarve  her- 
cf  felf  to  Death,  he  ordered  her  Mouth  to  be 
"  wrefted  open,    and  Food  to  be  cramm'd 

t  Ann.  6.  25. 
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**  down  her  Throat  by  Force ;    but  fhe  per- 

"  fifting  in  her  Refolution pined  away".'* 

^iberius^  it  muft  be  own'd,  was  bad  enough  : 
Yet  to  do  him  J  uftice,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledg'd,  that  upon  moft  Occafions  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  his  Reign,  notwithftanding  the  Au- 
thor's and  the  Peoples  general  Refledions  upon 
him,  he  fhews  himfelf  a  Prince  of  confum- 
mate  Wifdom  and  Prudence,  a  Judge  of  Mo- 
rals and  common  Equity,  a  Defpifer  of  Glory, 
and  a  Patron  of  Right  j  and  upon  Occafions, 
merciful,  and  liberal  with  Difcretion,  and  with- 
out Oftentation  or  Vanity  ^. 

Tacitus  indeed  feems  not  confiftent  with' 
himfelf,  while  he  would  aggravate  the  Odium 
againft  Tiberius,  "  The  Refledtions  of  moft 
People  upon  him,  he  fays,  were,  that  du- 
ring the  feveral  Years  of  his  Abode  at  Rhodes, 
*«  he  exercis'd  no  other  Occupation  than  that 
of  Meditating  future  Vengence,  ftudying 
the  Arts  of  Treachery,  and  pra6lifing  fecret 
*^  and  abominable  Senfualities  ^."  If  this  is 
falfe,  and  Tacitus  knew  it  to  be  fuch  ^  or,  at 
leaft,  if  he  did  not  know  Tiberius  %  Thoughts 

'^  Sucton.  Tibor.  55.  »  He  exerted  the  princely  Power  by 
Degrees ;  and  tho'  it  was  with  great  Variety,  yet  it  was  gene- 
rally for  tlie  publick  Good.  Suei07u  Tiber,  33.     "<■  Ann.i,  4. 
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to  be  thus  employed,  why  is  this  Scandal  ad- 
mitted ?  If  he  gives  it  for  true,  I  afk,  how  is 
it  confiftent  with  the  Charadler  he  gives  of  this 
Prince  in  the  Conclufion  of  the  Sixth  Annal  ? 
Egregium  fama  vitaque  quoad  privatus^  vfl 
in  Imperils  fub  Augujto,  Yet  the  Refledions 
of  the  People  which  we  here  cenfurc,  are  fup- 
pos'd  made  before  an  Experience  had  of  7V- 
berius'%  Capacity  or  Qulifications,  and  while 
Augujlus  was  in  Being.  Nay,  Tiberius^  when 
Emperor,'  is  reprefented  crafty  in  feigningVirtues 
while  Germanicus  and  Drujus  furvived  5  and 
fecret  in  his  Lulls,  while  he  lov'd  or  fear'd  Seja^ 
72US',  nay,  if  we  may  believe  ^acitus^  T;- 
berius  was  an  excellent  Prince  till  the  Death 
of  Drufus  y  ;  And  Sejanus  it  fcems,  while  he 
was  laying  the  Foundations  of  his  Power,  was 
obliged  to  recommend  himfelf  by  good  Coun- 
fels ;  which,  we  may  therefore  imagine,  were 
the  only,  or  the  beft  Way  he  had  to  iniinuate 
himfelf  into  the  Emperor's  Favour. 

There  was  however  Room  for  Slander  where 
Tiberius  was  the  Subject  j  —  but  have  better 
Men,  any  better  Ufage  from  this  Writer's  Pen  ? 

The  publick  Speeches  of  Nero^  in  which 
he  made  fo  many  ProfefTions  of  Clemency,  are 

y  Ann.  4,  6. 
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afcribed  to  the  Compofer  Seneca  :  Either  to 

fhew  what  worthy    Counfels  he  gave,  or  in 
OJienJiation  of  his  Wit  \ 

Now  would  not  a  candid  Writer,  and  one 
acquainted  with  the  great  Abilities  of  Seneca, 
have  hoped  the  beft,  and  been  content  with  i  \ 
fuppofing,  that  the  Tutor,  feeing  the  bloody 
Difpofition  of  his  Pupil,  took  this  Method 
to  imbue  his  Heart  with  tender  Impreffions, 
and  to  make  him  ambitious  of  the  Praife  due 
to  a  merciful  Prince  ? 

Such  feemed  to  have  been  the  Sentiments  of 
the  Senate  of  Rome  upon  Occafion  of  one 
of  the  Speeches,  1  fuppofe,  here  alluded  to ;  ~ 
"  which  made,  faith  Xiphilin,  fo  flrong  an 
'*  Impreffion  upon  their  Minds,  that  it  was 
«*  ordered  to  be  engraved  upon  a  Pillar  of  Sil- 
*'  ver,  and  read  every  Year  upon  the  Day 
*'  when  the  Con fuls  enter  upon  their  Office: 
"  'Twas  the  Model  of  a  wife  and  juft  Ad- 
**  miniftration,  which  they  had  a  IVlind  fhould 
**  be  held  continually  before  the  Eyes  of  the 
«'  Prince  ^" 

After  I^ero  had  procured  his  Mother's  Affaf- 
iination,  he  acquaints  the  Senate  with  it,  and 
at  the  fame  Time  gives  in  a  Catalogue  of  her 

■'  Ann,  13.  c.  I  J,      *  Xiphil  by  Manmng^YoX.  I.  p  331. 
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Crimes,  in  order  to  excufe  the  Parricide.  «  On 
<«  this  Occafion,  fays  the  Annalift,  it  was  not 
«  upon  "Nero  that  the  popular  Cenfure  fell 
«  (for  TS!ero%  brutal  Barbarity  furpaffed  all 
"  Cenfure  or  Complaint)  but  Seneca  adverfo 
"  rumore  erat  for  confeffing  the  Deed''." 
Whereas,  had  the  Fadt  been  denied  or  diffem- 
bled,  I  dare  fay  our  Author  would  have  fct 
all  Roine  a  laughing  at  the  Impudence  of  thofe 
who  could  deny  fo  notorious  a  Fa<51;,  and 
which  was  known  to  all  the  World.  It  was,  no 
Doubt,  the  Notoriety  of  the  Parricide  that  occa- 
p  fioned  the  Charge  of  the  Plot  brought  againfl 
Agrippina  ;  the  Reality  of  which  'tis  likely 
would  fooner  be  believed,  than  that  fhe  was 
flain,  the  Emperor's  Mother,  without  his  Or- 
ders, and  yet  with  Impunity  to  her  Murderers. 

Fabius  Rtijiicus  is  quoted  by  Tacitus,  as 
fpeaking  in  Praife  of  Seneca  j  but  the  Annalift 
would  willingly  detra«6t  from  the  Authority  and 
Credit  of  this  Writer,  as  being  one  who  mani- 
fefts  a  conflahLZeal  to  extoll  Seneca,  by  whofe 
Friendfhip  his  own  Fortune  flourifhed''. 

A  Frie/ad,  it  feems,  is  not  to  be  believed, 
when  fpeaking  in  Vindication  or  Praife  of  his 
Friend;  but  Scandal  through  any  Channel  is 

*  Ann.  14.   II.-  *=   Ibid.     13.  20. 
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admitted  without  Contradidion ;  and  Ftfd% 
Friends  averring  "  their  having  feen  him  with 
*f  a  Bundle  of  Letters    of    Tiberius  and  his 

*'  cruel  Orders  towards  Germanicus ; and 

"  that  neither  did  Pijo  die  by  his  own  Hands, 
**  but  by  thofe  of  an  exprefs  and  private  Exe- 

"  cutioner^i  • is   left  to   be  fwallowed   by 

the  Reader  at  Difcretion. 

The  infamous  Slanders  thrown  upon  Seneca 
by  the  infamous  Suilius^  are  at  large  difplayed, 
as  if  with  Defign  to  blaft  the  Fame  of  this 
great  Philofopher  and  upright  Minifler;  and  I 
think  any  one  acquainted  with  Tacitus's^  Man- 
ner may  eafily  perceive  his  own  witty  Malice 
in  the  Invediv^^  here  afcribed  to  Suilius,  Nay, 
Tacitus  feems  to  plead  the  Caufe  of  this 
Wretch,  notwithftanding  his  confefTed  Infamy, 
and  fays,  "  he  was  not  yet  fo  low  as  his  Ene- 
*'  mies  wifhed  him*^.'' 

The  Objections  againfl  Seneca  upon  other 
Occafions,  are  fcurrilous  and  malicious;  not 
manly,  rational,  or  matter  of  Fad:  ;  as  perhaps 
no  rational  Objedions  could  be  raifed  againfl 
him.  Yet  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough,  we 
have  Seneca  brought   in  after  all  as  perfonating 

•^  Ann.  3.  1 6.  **  Ibid  13.  42. 

his 
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his  Enemies,  and  turning  Satyrifl  againfl  him- 
felf^ 

I  have  added  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Page 
the  honeft  Remark  of  Lipfius  ^  upon  Occafion 
of  the  Calumnies  raisM  againfl  Se?ieca  ;  and 
leave  it  to  the  Reader  to  judge,  whether  his 
Charge  againfl:  Dio,  be  not  in  part  jufl:ly  due 
to  our  Annalifl:,  whom  the  Commentator 
would  perfuade  us  was  a  Friend  to  Seneca  j 
but  Lipfius,  notwithftanding  his  great  Learn- 
ing, and  particular  Labours  upon  this  Writer, 
was  much  a  Stranger  to  his  true  Charader. 

Seneca  %  Misfortune  was,  that  he  was  a  Minif- 
ter  of  State  ;  and  therefore  Knave  by  Profef- 
fioni  and  Jacitus  with  the  reft  of  the  World  is 

■^  Ann.   14.  52,  3. 

*"  —  Omnes  res  reliSias  habet  [  Dio  ]  praut  ciilpet  vlrum 
inculpatum.  Ita  Adulterium  ilii  objicit  cum  Agr'ippina  :  Pid^ 
lar'ium  ewn  fu'ijje  ait,  idemque  v'ltlum  cib  lllo  mf.tum  Neroni  : 
caujjam  auP.oremque  interfe£icc  Matrh  ;  aliaque  qua;  homo 
vanus,  prater  fidern  prater  que  omnium  Mentem^  conviciati'.r 
velute  plai'Jlro.  ^dbus  odlj  Caujfis  ?  Aiit  quo  msndacij  pretio  ? 
Na?n  Seneca  tanto  anterior  iion  injuria,  non  henejicio  cogmtus 
iUi.  Sed  credo  judicij  quadam  ?nerumqne  perverfiias  fult,  qua; 
eundem  ilium  in  Ciceroncm  exacuit,  qua  in  CaJ/iumy  Br  lit  urn, 
omnefque  honos.  Caveat  ab  his,  tnoneo,  juventus  :  b'  e  ca?npis 
ilUs  ita  antiquitatu7n  ^'  hijlorla  flores  legat,  ut  non  colUgat 
Venena,     Lipf.  ad  Lib.   13.  Ann.  Comment. 

H  fure 
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lure  to  make  the  laft,  the  worft  j  fo  Macro 
mufl  be  worfe  than  Sejanus  s. 

But  let  us  confider  our  Author's  Treatment 
of  other  illuftrious  Perfonages  in  the  Coarle 
of  his  Hiftory. 

Fijb,  we  are  told,  was  of  great  Fame  among 
the  People  for  his  Virtue  ;  or,  adds  our  An- 
nalift,  for  the  Semblance  of  Virtues  ^. 

Mentioning  Fenius  Rujus,  he  afcribes  to 
hivnfegnis  Innocentid  :  i.  e.  He  was  a  heavy, 
harmlefs  Creature.  Surely  he  might  have  de- 
ferved  fome  kinder  Ufage  from  what  the  An- 
nalift  is  obliged  to  fay  of  him  in  this  very 
Chapter,  'diz.  '^  That  the  Emperor  made 
him  Captain  of  the  Guards  in  Compliment 
to  the  People,  who  loved  him  for  his  dif- 
interefled  Adminiflration  in  the  Superinten- 
dancy  of  the  publick  Stores  -,  an  Office  from 
which  he  had  drawn  no  Gain  or  Advan- 
tage ^ :  —  And  elfewhere  he  is  defcribed  by 
our  Author  as  of  a  Life  and  Reputation  in 
general  Efteem  ^ ." 
Thus  Sylla^s  Innocence  is  afcribed  to  his 
defpicable  Pufillanimity  and  Cowardice  } 
Thus    again  Herdeo?iius   Flaccus  is   repre- 

s  Ann.  6.    48.         ^  Ibid.    15.  48.         '  Ibid.    14.    51. 
^  Ibid.  15.  50,  '  Ibid.      13.   47. 
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fented  fpiritlefs,    terrified,  and   only   through 
Stupidity  innocent  ^. 

Again,  how  flanderous  and  wickedly  in- 
iinuating  is  the  Refled:ion  upon  Otho'^  relin- 
quifhing  his  Pleafures  beyond  the  Hopes  of  all  : 
Eoplusformidmis,  fays  the  Annalift,  aferehant 
faljle  Vitutes  &  Vitia  reditura.  Otho  was 
reform'd  at  laft  beyond  the  Expectation  of 
all  Men  :  Hence  no  Joy  for  his  appearing 
Virtues,  but  more  Dread  from  his  returning 
Vices. 

G albas  Ci^iaradier  is  drawn  as  ill  naturedly 
and  invidioufly  as  there  v/as  Room  for  it.  His 
old  Age  is  made  the  Subject  of  Scorn  and 
Contempt ;  which  might  as  eafily  have  pro- 
cured him  Reverence,  at  leaft  Pity  for  the  In- 
firmities 10  which  Mortality  is  fubjecft".  *'  That 
"  'tis  faid,  was  called  real  Wifdom,  v/hich  in 
"  him  was  real  Heavlnefs :  He  was  rather  free 
**  from  Vices,  than  endow'd  with  Virtues."  Mr. 
Gordon  fays  maity  Virtues ,  which  is  not  in 
the  Original.  The  Tranflator  probably  faw, 
that  the  Author  contradided  himfelf,  having 
allowed  in  this  very  Chapter;  *'  that  he  had 
'^  commanded  in  the  German  Wars  Vv'ith 
^  fignal  Renown  —  that  as  Proconful  in  Jfric, 

"  Hift.  I.  56.  "  Ibid.  I.  7, 
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"  and  afterwards  in  Spa'm,  he  had  behaved 
"  with  Moderation,  Gentlenefs  and  Juftice  ° : 
**  and  that  in  the  Opinion  of  all  Men  he  had 
*'  been  capable  of  Empire  had  he  never  been 
"  EmierorP  Where  the  Author's  own  Wit- 
is  plainly  obfervable. 

When  Fcitus  had  made  Corbuh  acquainted 
with  his  own  diflrefs'd  Condition  from  the  Ap- 
proach of  Vo'hgefes  and  the  Farthian  Army  : 
''  Corbuh^  %s  the  Annalift,  made.no  great 
"  Hade  ;  that  the  more  the  Danger  encreas'd, 
the  greater  Praile  he  might  reap  from  bring- 
ing Relief  p."  Yet  this  fame  Corbuh  prefent- 
]y  after  begins  the  fliortejfl:  Rout,  carries  with 
him  large  Quantities  of  Provifions,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  relieve  the  diflrefs'd  Camp 
effedtually^and  repel  Famine  as  well  as  the  Foe. 
—  He  addrelTcs  himfelf  to  the  Legions  from 
Rank  to  Rank  3    perfuading,  exhorting,    and 

admoni{l:iing  : And  the  Legions,  in  Con- 

fequence  of  thefe  Admonitions  and  Perluafions 
of  their  General,  are  fired  with  Alacrity  for 
the  common  Caufe,  —  and  fped  their  March 
Day  and  Night  without  Intermifiion  *!. 

Miicianus  is  made  to  fupport  the  Civil  War 
(the  Event  of  which   at  this  Time  muft  bs 

"  Hift.  I.  49.  P  Ann.  15.  10.  "^  Ihul  15.  12. 

very 
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very  dubious)  ''  that  he  might  the  more  greedi- 
*'  ly  fqueeze  the  Publick  ^"  Now,  I  pre- 
fume,  it  was  Miiciamts's  After-Condudl,  at 
this  Time  not  forefeen,  which  gave  Rife  to 
this  Reflecftion ;  and  even  that  Condudt  was 
capable  oFa  kinder  Interpretation  than  the  Hil^ 
torian  here  gives  it.  "  'Tis  not  to  be  exprefs'd, 
"  faith  Xiphilin,  how  much  Money  Mucian 
*'  amafs'd  from  all  Parts,  with  which  he  fili'd 
"  the  Royal  Treafury ;  charging  himfelfwith 
"  the  Hatred  of  thefe  Exactions  to  fpare  Vefpa* 

This  fame  Mucianus  preiTes  Antonius  by 
Letters  to  wait  his  coming,  and  herein  but  urges 
the  Counfel  and  Orders  of  Vafpafian,  contend- 
ing for  a  Vidory  void  of  Slaughter,  and  ex- 
empt from  Tears  and  Sorrow. 

Tho'  the  Reafoning  was  juft,  and  the  Policy 
wife  and  merciful,  yet  all  this  with  Tacitus  is 
but  mere  Pretence.  *'  In  Reality,  fays  he,  Mu- 
"  cianus  gave  this  Advice  from  a  Paffion  for 
"  gaining  all  the  Glory,  and  ftudying  to  re- 
"  ferve  to  himfelf  the  intire  Honour  of  the 
"  War."  Now  fhould  it  not  be  remembered, 
that  the  Advice  and  Orders  were  from  Vefpafi- 
an^  and  that  the  General  was  but  purfuing  his 

'  Hift.  2.  84*  ^  Xiph.  by  Maunlng,  Vol.  II.  P-  41. 
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Mafler's  Plan?  And  can  it  be  imagin'd,  that 
Vefpafian  did  this  with  no  other  Defign,  but 
that  all  the  Glory  of  the  War  might  devolve 
upon  Mucianus'^ 

The  Writers  neareft  thofe  Times  fay,  that 
L.  Bejfus  and  Aiitonius  defer  ted  VitelliuSy  and 
came  over  to  Vefpafian  "  from  a  Regard  to 
"  Peace,  and  a  Love  of  the  Publick ;''  which 
was  not  improbable,  confidering  the  Experience 
they  bad  of  Vitellim :  But  Tacitus  inclines  to 
believe,  that  it  was  from  Emulation  and  Envy, 
that  they  overturn'd  their  former  Mailer,  for 
fear  others  might  have  more  of  his  Favour '. 

Upon  two  Seditions  happening  in  the  Army, 
we  are  told,  that  there  were  not  wanting  thofe 
who  believed  both  thefe  Seditions  to  have 
been  raifed  by  the  Intrigues  and  Contrivance  of 
Antony\  that  upon  himfelf  alone  might  devolve 
the  Glory  and  Emoluments  of  the  War^ 

This  I  think  a  fcandalous  Infmuation,  and 
not  fit  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the  fame 
Writer,  who  had  juft  before  related  the  particu- 
lar Pains  taken  by  Antony  to  quell  both  Sediti- 
ons, and  to  protedl  thofe  whom  they  chiefly 
threatened. 

t  Hift.  L.  2.  100.  "  Ibid.  3.  II. 

In 
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In  the  fiime  Manner  he  tells  us,  that  Herdco- 
nitis  Flaccus^  by  a  Courfe  of  Diffimulation,  fo- 
mented the  firft  Efforts  of  Civiih'^,  And  upon 
Herdeoniusnoi  purfuing  the  Plan  which  T'aci- 
tus  thinks  propereft,  (for  be  it  noted  that  our 
Author  is  both  wifer  and  honefter  than  any  Ge- 
neral or  Statefman  he  introduces,)  a  Sufpicion 
is  raifed,  and  confidently  maintain'd  j  "  that 
"  by  the  Co-operation  of  the  chief  Comman- 
*^  ders  the  War  was  kindled  j  and  hence  all  the 
*'  snany  Evils  produced  by  it,  or  apprehended 
<*  from  it,  were  conftrued  to  arife  from  no  want 
*^  of  Bravery  in  the  Soldiers,  from  no  fuperior 
"  Power  in  the  Enemy,  but  purely  from 
*'  the  Guile  and  Bafenefs  of  the  Leaders."  I  de- 
fire  the  Reader  to  confider  how  confiftent  this 
is  with  the  Character  and  Condu(ft  of  Herdeo- 
nius  jufl  before  applauded,  as  perfonally  advi- 
fing  and  directing  this  very  Civilis,  to  drive 
back  the  Forces  fummoned  to  fuccour  Fitelliusy 
and  to  with-hold  the  Legions  from  removing:— 
And  this  Advice  Herdeomus  gave,  according  to 
cur  Author,  from  a  Mind  well  difpos'd  towards 
Vefpafian^  and  inTendernefs  to  the  Common- 
wealth, on  which  prefent  Deftrudlion  was  fure- 

''  Hift.  4.  17,18, 
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ly  falling  were  the  War  renewed  —  and  fo  ma- 
ny thoufand  Men  poured  into  Italy  \ 

Vociila,  in  a  Battle  with  the  Germans,  gains 
the  Vidlory  ;  yet  mud  be  blamed  for  not  puF- 
fuing  it.  Indeed  the  Generals  on  both  Sides 
are  blamed,  as  I  think  few  Characters  or  Mea- 
fures  to  be  found  in  Tacitus^  are  without  Blame 
or  Cenfure.  'Tis  very  eafy  from  the  Event,  to 
judge  of  the  Meafuies  that  might  have  been  ne^ 
CefTary  to  prevent  bad  Confequences,  or  improve 
Advantages.  To  judge  of  the  Propriety  of  Mea- 
fures  from  the  Event,  is  far  from  judging  equal- 
ly. What  might  be  the  wifeft  Meafures  that 
can  be  purfaed  by  Generals,  (as  poffibly  might 
be  the  Cafe  of  Vocula  here, )  may  by  a  carp- 
ing, opiniotative,  fedentary  Critic  be  judg- 
ed from  viewing  Confequences  (at  the  Time 
of  Adtion  not  to  be  forefeen  by  mere  Mortals,) 
weak,  irrational,  carelefs,  or  difhoneft.  But 
Vocula'^  Delay  was  not  attended  with  the  bad 
Confequences,  which  can  juftify  the  Charge  of 
ill  Condudt  upon  him :  He  raifed  the  Siege  of 
the  Camp  with  frefli  Slaughter  of  the  Enemy, 
and  a  fecond  Victory.  He  could  have  done 
no  more  with  the  utmofl  Expedition.  "  But 
*'  he  might  have  raisM  it   fooner." — Yet  for 

^  Hill.  4.  12. 
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any  Thing  our  Author  knows  to  the  contrary, 
a  forc'd  March  with  harrafs'd  Troops  might 
have  ruin'd  the  whole  Defign.  Let  what  our 
Author  feems  to  approve  in  the  Conduct  of 
Suetonius  Faulinus^  who  under  great  Difadvan- 
tages  did  not  inftantly  attack  the  Troops  of  Vi- 
tellius  commanded  by  Cecina^  be  here  applied. 
"  It  is  Time  enough  to  conquer,  fays  that  wife 
'*  General,  when  fufficient  Precaution  is  ta- 
*'  ken  that  we  be  not  conquered  ^."  Where,  by 
the  by,  the  Applaufe  is  intended  to  the  Wit, 
as  well  as  to  the  Condud:  of  Pauliniis. 

But  to  do  our  Author  Juftice,  he  ufes  all 
Sides  and  all  Characters  alike  :  If  Herdeonius, 
and  Vocula^  and  Antony^  are  blamed,  fo  are 
Civilis,  and  ClaJJicus,  a.ndTufory  and  every  Bo- 
dy, noble  and  ignoble,  that  comes  in  his  Way. 
When  Sabi7ius  was  prefs'd  by  many  princi- 

I  pal  Citizens,  to  take  Part  with  his  Brother  Fef- 

pafian,  he  received  not  the  Advice  heartily  and 

^  chearfully.  "  There  were  fome,  fays  the  Hifto- 
«'  rian,  who  blamed  him,  as  through  Envy  and 
**  Emulation,  retarding  his  Brother's  Fortune  " 
Surprizing  indeed  (as  well  as  notorioufly 
falfe,  as  appeared  by  the  Event,)  that  a  Bro- 
ther fhould  carry  his  Envy  fo  far,  as  to  ob/lru(5t, 

y  Hift.  2.  25. 
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or  not  promote  the  Meafures  token,  to  place  the 
Empire  of  i^o^?^  in  a  Brother's  Family;  and 
confequently  ftiould  envy  himfelf  fo  diftin- 
guifli'd  a  Place  of  Honour  in  the  World. 

The  Hiftorian  adds,  '*  that  he  was  believ'd  to 
"  have  propp'd  his  Brother's  Credit,  other  wife 
*'  linking,  and,  for  the  Money  lent,  to  have  re- 
<*  ceived  in  Pledge  his  Houfe  and  PolTeffions :" 
JJnde^  quanquam  manente  infpeciem  concordia, 
offenjarum  operta  metuebantur.  Strange  again  ! 
If  Fefpafian  had  mortgaged  his  Eftate  to  his 
Brother  Sabinus,  could  any  Thing  be  more 
wifli'd  for  by  the  Mortgagee,  than  an  Empire  to 
repay  him  ^.  {Mticiatius  it  feems,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferv'd,  lent  freely,  from  a  Profped:  of 
making  more  free  with  the  publick  Teafure 
hereafter.)  Nor  could  Vefpaf.an^  one  would 
imagine,  be  difpleafed  to  find  a  Brother  able 
and  willing  to  fupport  his  finking  Credit  -,  —  a 
Brother,  whofe  cordial  Affecftion  fhould  not 
have  been  called  in  Queflion  by  the  faaie  Wri- 
ter, who  has  related  how  he  facrificed  his  Life 

*  They  had  heard  it  fald,  that  £'^/w«?y/ the  Fourth  o'i  En- 
gland recovered  the  City  of  London^  and  by  that  the  Kino-- 
dom,  by  the  vaft  Debts  that  he  owed  there  ;  Men  looking 
upon  the  helping  of  hLn  to  the  Crown,  as  the  helping- 
themfelves  to  their  Money,  which  was  elfe  defparate.  Lord 
'Clarend.  Hift.  Vol.  I.  part  2.  800.  p.  634. 

in 
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in  the  Caufe  of  his  Brother.  The  Affair  of 
the  Mortgage,  whence  only  thefe  Operta  offen- 
fariim  could  arife,  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  Hearfay,  Report,  or  Sufpicion ; 
which,  when  not  fufficiently  grounded,  ought 
rather  to  be  confuted,  or  buried  in  Silence  than 
blazon'd,  by  a  candid  and  honeft  Hiftorian. 

Upon  Sabinus's  being  flain,  we  have  his 
Charader.  *'  Five  and  fifty  Years  he  had 
"  bore  Arms  for  the  Common-wealth,  and 
*'  both  in  Peace  and  War  bore  a  very  fignal 
<'  Reputation  j  and  in  the  Innocency  of  his 
"  Life,  and  the  Juflice  of  his  Actions,  was 
"  unfpotted." 

Here,  it  had  been  well  if  our  Author  had 
flopped  ;  but  he  muft  let  us  knew,  *«  that  he 

«  talk'd  too  much, and  in  the  End  of  his 

"  Life  fome  judg'd  him  cowardly  or  fpiritlefs  5 
<«  while  many  thought  him  prudent  and  mo- 
««  derate,  and  defirous  to  fpare  the  Blood  of 
*'  his  Fellow-Citizens  ^." 

Now  had  not  this  Peccadillo  of  his  being  a 
creat  Talker,  and  the  Opinion  of  his  Cowar- 
dice or  Sloth,  entertain'd  by  a  few,  been  as 
well  left  out  as  admitted  to  flain  this  faultlefa 
Character?  Should  an   Hiflorian  ad  pt   every 

^  Hifl.  3.   75- 
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idle  C  pinion  or  linifter  Report  to  an  honefl 
Man's  Difadvantage  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  a  per- 
fonal  Knowledge,  or  Information,  founded  upon 
the  beft  Authority,  fhould  be  Warrant  for 
handing  down  to  Pofterity,  fuch  Strokes  of 
Calumny  and  Malice.  Yet  how  often  does  our 
Author  repeat  the  Phrafe,  ISiec  defuere  qui  JuJ'pi- 
cionibus  arguerent  ^  —  Are  the  Sufpicions  of  the 
worft  of  Men,  and  the  bold  Scandals  of  the 
profefs'd  Enemies  to  every  Virtue,  to  be  allow'd 
a  Place  in  Hiftory  ?  Are  not  the  Generality  of 
Mankind  ftill  wicked,  and  more  willing  to  ad- 
mit Scandal,  than  vindicate  Innocence,  from 
a  fordid  and  felfifh  Principle  too  commonly 
obfervable  of  envying  fuperiour  Virtue,  and 
blackening  Men  better  than  themfelves? 

Tacitus  himfelf  has  a  peculiar  Talent  at 
Slander.  I  know  few  of  his  Characters  of  the 
laudable  Side,  but  where 'tis  to  blacken  another. 
Thus  Germanicus  is  mofl  pompoufly  cxtolPd 
to  blacken  Pifo ;  and  P//5,  as  we  before  ob- 
lerv'd,  is  attempted  to  be  clear'd  from  Ger~ 
mamcu^%  Death,  in  order  to  load  Tiberius  the 
more.  Thus  Bl^^Jus^  Innocence  is  carefully 
difplay'd  to  blacken  his  Murderer  Vitellius^. 

"  Hift.  3.  39. 

Upon 
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Upon  other  Occafions  Tacitus  is  very  fhy  of 
his  Encomiums  j  or,  when  he  would  give  you 
a  fine  Charader,  itmufl  be  invidioufly  drawn, 
and  rais'd  upon  the  Ruin  of  other  Men's. 
It  mufl:  be  a  Negative  Excellence,  defigned 
more  to  expofe  the  Defecfls  of  others  than  to 
exhibit  the  real  and  pofitive  Virtues  of  the 
Perfon  applauded.  He  is  detracting  while  he 
is  applauding,  and  fnarles  even  in  his  Panegy- 
ricks.  Obferve  the  following  Inftance  :  Lige- 
nium  illujlre  alteribus  Jiudiis  juverJs  ad- 
modim  dedif.  NON^UT  PLERI- 
QUE  UT  NOMINE  MAGNI- 
FICO  SEGNE  OTIUM  VE- 
LA R  E  T  ^. 

'Tis  indeed  a  fine  Charader  he  here  gives 
us  oi Helvidius  Prijius :  Wherein  he  too  gives 
us  his  own  Knowledge  of  the  Stoic  Philofo- 
phy ;  but  flill  he  mufl  admit  a  Stroke  of  Envy 
to  foil  this  lovely  Portrait :  Eranf  quibus  ap- 
petentior  Fam<^  videretur  :  Which  feems  pur- 
pofely  admitted  to  introduce  his  own  Refledi- 
on  :  ^ando  etiam  Japientibui  Ctipido  gloria' 
noviJji?ne  exiiitur,  Prifcus^i  Vigour  and  Firm- 
nefs  are  alfo  call'd  in  Queftion  ;  tho'  the  Hif- 
torian  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  both  thefe 

.^  Hlft.  4,  5. 
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Charges,  his  too  great  Love  of  Fame,  and 
want  of  Conftancy,  are  diredly  contrary  to  the 
Principles  of  that  Philofophy,  of  which  he 
makes  Prijcus  not  a  nominal,  but  a  real  and 
fcrious  Pfofeffor. 

To  give  more  Inftances  of  our  Author's 
Malignity  of  Temper  and  Propenfity  to  Scan- 
dal, is  as  unnecelTary  as  it  is  difagreeable.  I 
will  only  add,  that  the  Times,  bad  as  they 
were,  which  he  makes  the  Subject  of  his  Story, 
gave  not  Scope  enough  for  his  flanderor  ,  Dif- 
polition.  After  knowing  our  Author's  Af- 
fectation of  Antiquity  and  Tafte  for  Politicks, 
it  is  not  at  all  a  Wonder  to  find  the  Names  of 
MariuSj  Scylla,  and  Fompey^  not  pafs'd  unno- 
ticed :  And  confidering  his  Talent  at  Slander, 
it  had  been  ftill  more  a  Wonder  to  have  found 
them  mentioned  without  Obloquy.  They  had, 
without  Doubt,  ail  their  Failings,  and  the  two 
former  may  be  juftly  fly  led  "  the  Ctirfes  of 
"  their  Country.'*  But  obferve  hovv^  our  Author 
characterizes  them  :  —  Mar  his  Of  the  Lees 
OF  THE  People  :  Scylla  The  Cruelest 
OF  THE  Nobility,  over-turn'd  the  Liberty 
oiKome:  And  Pouipey  no  better  than 
Either  **.  ^ —  To  fee  theDifparity  between  the 

^m9c.  2.  38. 

Charadlers 
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Chara<5lers  of  Marine  and  Scylhy  and  Pompey, 
I  refer  the  Reader  to  the  Life  of  Cicero,  by  Dr. 
Middleton-y  a  Writer,  who  muft  be  allowed  a 
competent  Judge  in  this  Cafe.  ^ 

Our  Author  feems  indeed  to  forget  himfelf 
in  the  preceding  Book,  where  he  makes  the 
People  to  diftinguifh  as  juftly,  and  reafon  as 
regularly,  and  be  as  witty,  as  malicioufly  witty, 
as  Tacitus  himfelf  could  have  been  :  —  Man^ 
fifje  C.  yulio,  manfiffe  Ccefare  Augufto  Im pe- 
ri um,  manfuramfuijfe  fub  Pompeio  Brutoque 
Rempublicam.  Nunc  pro  Othone  an  pro 
Vitellio  in  Templa  ituros?  Utrafque  impias 
Preces^  utraqiie  detejianda  Vota  inter  duos, 
quorum  Bella  folum  id  Jciresy  deter ior em  fore 
qui  vicifjet  ^. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  (tho'  the  Remark 
properly  belongs  to  another  Place)  tl^at  the  Dif- 
tindlion  and  Judgment  of  the  People  here,  is 
much  too  refined  at  that  Time  of  Day,  when 
little  Regard  was  had  to  the  Publick  under  any 
Name  or  Form  of  Government:  The  Senate 
and  People  of  Rome  our  Author  foon  after  calls 
ANTIQUATED  Names^  J  and  thefe  very  Peo- 
ple are  reprefented,  *'  as  having  neither  Sin- 
**  cerity,    nor  Judgment,  but    idolizing  any 

'  Hift.  I.  50.  ^  ibid,  c,  55. 
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Emperor,  whofoever  he  were,  by  Applau- 

fes  ufual  and  extravagant  s." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Chapter  without  la- 
menting, that  an  Hiftorian  of  our  own  Nation, 
under  the  Diredlion  of  a  better  Light,  and  the 
clearer  Authority  of  a  divine  Law  than  our 
Author  enjoy'd,  (hould  have  indulged  To  great- 
ly this  malevolence  of  Temper. 

Dr.  Burnet^  Bifliop  of  Salijbiiry^  it  muft  be 
own'd,  fays  many  good  Things  ;  and   fpeaks 
with   the  Sincerity  of  one,  who  believed  and 
a(5ted  as  he  fpake :  At  the  fame  Time  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  had  ftrong  Paffions  and  Prejudi- 
ces, and  too  readily  gave  in  to  vulgar  Reports 
and  fecret  Intelligences  that  favour 'd  his  own 
Opinions  of  Perfons    or   Things,  and   flatter'd 
his  own  Self-love  ;    which  often  difpofes  him 
to  caft  a  Shade  on  the  Virtues  and  Condud:  of 
others.     He  frequently  approves  or  condemns 
Meafures  as  he  likes  the  Man  that  propofes  or 
purfues  them,  and  the  Man  as  he  liked  his  Prin- 
ciples, or  {liared  in  his  Favour  or  Difpleafure. 
When  Malevolence,  private   Intereft,  Paffion, 
and  Party-Zeal,  dired:  the  Pen  of  an  Hiftorian, 
he  juftly  forfeits  the  Efteem  of  the  cool  and 
the  candid.     Add  to  this  the  Bi(hop's  intem- 

2  Hift.  c.  32. 
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perate  Rage  againft  Vice,  which  fometimes 
feems  to  be  too  flaming,  and  to  hurry  him  out 
of  Temper,  Moderation,  and  Charity.  With 
a  Writer  of  this  Turn,  unhappy  Accidents  are 
improved  into  formal  Mifchief:  Indifcretions 
are  branded  with  the  Name  of  Impiety  :  Le- 
vities are  unpardonable  j  and  to  be  without 
Vice,  is  but  a  Negative  Goodnefs,  which 
rather  invites  his  Cenfure  than  Applaufe.  Li 
fhort,  the  Bifhop,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
Writings,  was  a  Man  of  good  Senfe  and  real 
Piety  ;  yet,  upon  Occafions,  he  fliews  all  the 
Indignation  of  a  difappointed  Courtier ;  and, 
notwithftanding  his  profefs'd  Principles,  has  all 
the  fiery  and  uncharitable  Spirit  of  an  In- 
quisitor. 

How  unhappy  is  it,  that  by  Education, 
Paflion,  Party,  or  any  ether  Conlideration, 
a  good  Man  fhould  be  tranfported  and  mif- 
led  from  the  Rule  of  Good  and  Jufl  j  fliould 
give  the  Lie  to  his  own  Do(5lrine,  and 
propagate  Scandal  and  Falfehood  for  GOD 
and  CHRIS  T's  Sake  ! 

How  obfervable  is  the  Conduct  of  the  Sacred 
Iliftorians  in  this  Refpecft  !  They  make  no 
Reflexions  on  Perfons  or  Things,  however 
blameable.     The   Reader  is  generally   left   to 

I  form 
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form   his  own  Judgment  of  Men  from  their 
A(5tions,     related    in   plain    Colours,    without 
Exaggeration  or  Detradiion,  Surmize  or  Con- 
jedlure.     From    Cain  to   ytidas  I  remember 
few  or  no  Charadlers  defcribed   in  any  other 
Manner,   than  by  the  Fads  afcribed  to- them 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Hiftory.     The  longefl 
Character  in  Scripture  fcarce  exceeds  a   Line, 
or  a  Verfe  ;  and  in  which  you  perceive  not  one 
Stroke  of  Prejudice  or  Partiality   to  favour  or 
blacken  any  Man  mentioned.     Reports,  'Sufpi- 
cions,    or   flnifter  Infinuations  have  here   no 
Place.     The    Writers   intrude  not   upon   you 
with  their  Comments,  and  indeed  never  ap- 
pear.     Their  Defign  feems    plainly  to    have 

been  to  inform-  others,  not  to  difplay  them- 
felves  :  And  here  thev   have  been  remarkably 

fuccefsful :  You  are  wholly   intent   upon  the 

Story,    not    the   Authors.     From    hence    we 

may    eafily  judge  by   what  Spirit  they  wrote. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     V. 

OF  Kin  to  this  Malevolence  of  Temper 
in  our  Author,  is  that  Irony  and  Scur- 
rility, Satyr,  Raillery,  and  abufive  Wit,  which 
every  where  abound  in  the  Mouths  of  his 
Speakers.  "  Raillery,  fays  a  very  polite  Wri- 
**  ter,  is  a  Fault,  which  very  witty  Men  are 
*'  feldom  wife  enough  to  fhun  ^."  And  never 
Author  gave  a  fuller  Proof  of  the  Truth  of 
this  Obfervation,  than  Tacitus,  The  Troops 
fneer  their  Generals :  The  Subjects  their 
Prince  :  The  Senate  their  Emperor :  Com- 
manders fight  Tongue- Battles ;  and  the  S0I-' 
diers  on  both  Sides  are  frequently  as  fcurrilous 
as  their  Leaders. 

To  give  a  few  In  fiances  in  Proof  of  this 
Charge  againfb  Tacitus. 

The  Speech  of  A-rminius  is  fneering,  faty- 
rlcaj,  and  witty  quite  through  '.  The  Speeches 
of  Gerfnanicus  and  Armimus  to  their  Ar- 
mies before  Engaging,  are  fu'il  of  Abufe  and 
Refle(5Lions  upon  each  other  j  particularly  that 
of  Arminius  ^.      This  General  again   encou- 


*>  Ohfervations  on  the  Life  of  Clcsro,  p.  55. 
^  Ann.  I.   59.  ^  Ibid.   2.  14. 
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raging  the  Battle  againfl  Maroboduus,  is  quite 
icurrilous  and  abulive  :  Neque  Maroboduus 
probris  in  hojiefu  abjiinebat  ^  CaraSiacus^ 
animating  his  Troops,  is  fatirically  witty  *". 
The  wretched  and  cowardly  Troops  of  Pcetus 
are  witty  and  fneering  upon  the  Surrenders 
at  Caudium  and  Numajitiay  tho'  they  wete 
going  from  thefe  Precedents  to  take  the  fame 
Meafures".  Nero,  inflead  of  punifliing  Pcetus 
for  Cowardice  and  ill  Conduct,  only  laflies 
him  with  farcaflical  Raillery  °.  Otho  and 
Fit  Alius  are  reprefented  rixantes  &  Jlupra  & 
JIagitia  invicem  objeBantes  p.  Their  dif- 
ferent Armies  reproach  each  other,  and  are 
animated  in  the  Fight,  not  by  applauding  or 
remembring  the  Virtues  of  their  Emperors, 
but  by  the  abundant  Infamy  each  Army 
found  to  reproach  the  General  with  againft 
whom  they  fought  i.  Ccecina  and  Valens^ 
tho'  both  of  one  Side,  fneer  and  traduce 
each  other  \ 

The    Parthians   are   malicioufly    witty    a- 

gainft  their  new  King  Veiiones^  and  call  him 
Mancipium     Ccefaris  \        Pijb    is   fcurrilous 


'  Ann.  2.  45. 

"^  Ibid.    12.   34. 

"  Ibid.    15.    13. 

°  Ihid.  15.   25. 

P  Hift.  I.   74. 

1  Ibid.    2.  20. 

»  Ibid.  2.  30. 

^  Ibid.  2.   2. 
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again fl  the  Athenians^  and  ohjeds  to  them 
their  unfaccefsful  Attempts  againft  the  Ma- 
cedonians^ and  the  cruel  Ufage  of  their  own 
brave  C.tizens'. 

This  is  truly  hard  upon  them  ;  for  with 
the  fame  Breath,  he  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  the  Pofterity  of  the  ancient  Athenians, 
but  calls  them  "  the  Scum  of  Nations  "." 
When  Pifd%  and  Agrippi?ia\  Fleets  meet, 
lacitus  prepares  us  for  an  Engagement, 
but  it  ends  in  a  fcolding  Bout  ^.  Upon 
Tlancina*?>  being  fkreened  from  her  Profe- 
cutcrs  on  the  Part  of  Germanicus,  one  would 
have  expected  good  Men  mourning  (as  our 
Author  fometimes  reprefents  them  naturally 
enough  ^)  upon  fo  melancholy  an  Occafion  ; 
but  we  find  them  bitter,  poignant,  and  fa- 
tirical  in  their  Reflexions  on  the  Emperor 
and  his  Mother  ■.  Upon  the  Revolt  of  the 
Gauls  being  reported  at  Rome,  you  find  the 
Citizens  moft  wantonly  witty  againfl  Tibe-- 
rius^.  When  he  begs  the  Queftorfhip  for 
Nero,  the  Son  of  Germa?iicuSy  before  the 
Legal  Time,  he  is  laugh'd  at  by  the  Hear- 

'   Ann.  2.  55.  °  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  2.  79. 

^  — Optimus  qu'ifque  reipublkce  caufd  marebat.  Ann.  3.  44. 

y  Ann.    3.   17.  ^  Ibid,  3.  44. 
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ers. Non  fine   in  rifu    audientium  pojlu- 

lavlt  ^  :  Tho'  this  is  a  little  furprifing,  that 
the  Senate  fhould  be  fo  familiar  with  this 
fanguinary  Tyrant  j  and  flill  more  furpri- 
iing,  that  this  fame  Senate  (hould  be  loon 
after  reprefented  attending  with  many  Tears 
to  this  fame  Tyrant,  when  recommending 
Drujhst  and  this  very  Nero  to  their  Protec- 
tion ^  Drufus's  Letter,  tho'  raodeft  and  ac- 
kowledging  the  Honour  of  the  Tribunician 
Power  conferred  upon  him,  is  receiv'd  as 
the  Droudeft  ;  and  the  Refiedtions  fuppos'd 
to  be  made  upon  this  Occasion,  are  fevere 
and  fatirically  bitter*^;  tho'  the  Vices  of  this 
Prince  had  but  a  few  Chapters  before  been 
palliated  by  thefe  fame  Refieders,  in  order  to 
expofe  the  greater  Crimes  of  the  Emperor  his 
Father  ^. 

The  Refie(5tions  upon  Nero\  Youth  and 
Incapacity,  are  cutting  and  witty  ".  Poppea 
farcaftically  reproaches  him,  and  calls  him 
Pupil  ^.  The  fame  Popped  can  afford  05ia- 
rjia  no  better  a  Charader  than  ^'  The  Adul- 
te'refs  of  an  Egyiian  Minftrel  s."  Agrip- 
finay    the  Mother  of  lS!e?'o,    in  the   Height 

»  Ann.  3.  29.  ^  Ih'ul  4.  8.  "  Ibid.  3.   59. 

d  Ih'uL  3.  37'  ^  li^ii-^-  13-6.  *"  Ibid.  14.  I. 

£  IbkL  14.  61. 
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of   her  Rage  and    Refentii.ent  is    malicioufly 

witty  and  fcurriious. "  She  would  go  to 

*'  the  Army  with  Britannicui  j  where  on 
*'  one  Side  would  be  heard  the  Daughter  of 
Germanicus ;  on  the  other,  Burr  us  and  »S^- 
neca;  the  firft  with  his  maimed  Hand,  the 
fecond  with  the  Style  of  a  Pedagogue,  con- 
tefting  with  Her  the  Sovereign  Rule  of 
*'  human  Kind  ^" 

Agrtppina^  the  Wife  of  Germanicus^,  in 
the  Height  of  her  Grief,  and  Sabimis,  when 
dragg'd  to  Execution,  are  both  mahcioufly 
witty  againfl  Tibenus  '\  Tho'  our  Author 
lays  it  down  as  a  Maxim,  in  this  very  Cafe 
of  Sabinus  —  Molles  funt  in  calamitate  moT" 
talhim  animi  '^. 

In  the  Debate  amongft  Galba's  Friends, 
Whether  he  fhould  go  forth  oi  his  Palace 
to  oppofe  Otho  or  not,  You  have  Maxims 
of  Policy,  and  excellent  Reafons  on  both 
Sides  :  And  yet  in  this  very  momentous 
Confultation  is  found  Room  for  Sneer  and 
Irony  K 

It  would  be  tedious  to  obferve  how  fre- 
Quently    the   Speakers   in    Tacitus   treat   each 

^  Ann.  13.  14.         '  Ih^'^'  4-  52.  70.         ^  Ann.  4.  6b'. 

Tliil.  I.  32,  3. 
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other  obliqud  infeSiatione  \  and  how  often 
this  Phrafe  occurs.  If  fome  of  our  Author's 
Commentators  had  better  underftood  his 
Manner  and  Temper,  they  would  not  have 
attempted,  as  fome  of  them  have  done,  to 
alter  the  Text  as  fpurious  j  and  fubftituted, 
inflead  oi  O  B  L  I  ^  A,  OB  LIT  A 
infeBatione :  Which  is  a  Phrafe  I  remember 
not  to  have  ever  met  with  in  any  Roman 
Writer. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

AFTER  this  harfli  and  unfavourable 
Account  of  l^acitus,  it  may  reafona- 
bly  be  alk'd,  wherein  his  Excellency  lies, 
and  whence  comes  it,  that  his  Writings  have 
been  the  Study  of  Scholars,  a  Leffon  for 
Statefmen,  and  the  Delight  of  Kings? 

I  anfwer;  his  refined  Wit,  Sagacity,  and 
Turn  for  Politicks;  or  his  general  Ohferva- 
tions on  Men  and  Things,  have  been  the 
Caufe  of  his  being    fludied  and   admired. 

And  even  here,  confider'd  as  a  Writer  of 
Annals  or  Hiftory,  I  think,  he  has  given 
great  Room  for  Cenfure,  and  is  very  juft- 
ly  blameable.  Many  of  the  Obiervations  are 
evidently  his  own,  and  not  theirs,  to  whom 
they  are  afcribed ;  many  of  them  quite  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Charaders  they  are  given 
to-  and  many  of  the  Adions  he  relates 
might,  and  probably  did,  proceed  from  other 
more  natural  Motives,  and  Principles  lefs 
refined,  than  thofc  affign'd  by  the  Author. 

Tiberius,  we  are  told,  turn'd  to  his  own 
Glory,  and  afcribed  to  himfelf  as  meritori- 
ous, even   Chance-work  or   Accident      Thus 

our 
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our  Author  politically  refines  upon  common 
Contingencies:  You  every  where  meet  with 
Art,  Defign,  finifter  Motives,  falfe  Pretences, 
and  fubtle  Reafons.  He  allows  nothing  to 
what  we  call  Chance  and  Fortune ;  they  have 
fcarce  a  Place  in  his  Writings,  except  where 
they  are  admitted  to  govern  the  World. 
All  is  deduc'd  regularly  from  a  Chain  of 
human  Caules,  and  even  Death  is  fcarce 
permitted  to  exert  the  Right  of  Nature  with- 
out a  Poifon.  "  Reafon  goes  before  every 
*'  Enterprize,  and  Counfel  before  every  Ac- 
*«  tion."  Every  Sex  and  Age,  all  Profef- 
fions.  People  of  all  Conditions  and  Quality, 
Barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks,  Bond,  and 
Free,  are  all  Wits  or  Politicians.  Every 
Mouth  that  opens  is  an  Oracle  of  Wifdom. 
Upon  the  moft  improbable  Occafions,  where 
the  Diflrefs  is  fignal,  the  Time  tern- 
pefluous,  the  Paffions  in  a  Ferment,  you 
have  Politicks,  Morals,  Proverbs,  Wit,  and 
Epigram. 

Moil  of  Tacitus\  Princes  are  eminent 
Speakers,  and  deep  Politicians  j  but,  1  think, 
with  fome  Impropriety,  and  to  the  Difcredit 
of  the  Author,  who  muft  needs  fliew  his 
Wifdom    upon    all    Occafions,     tho'   at  the 

Exoence  of  Truth  and  Decency. 

We 
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We  allow  Augufim  a  wife  Prince  j  tho' 
an  ingenious  Modern  would  confine  his 
Maxims  of  Policy  to  very  few  in  Number "». 
Be  this  as  it  will:  Our  Author's  Defcripti- 
on  of  the  State  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
the  Arts  by  which  this  Prince  fortified  his 
Dominion  and  Power,  muft  be  allowed, 
tho'  in  few  Words,  very  full  and  juft:  And 
whether  the  Arts  were  pradiifed  by  Auguf- 
tus  or  not,  Tacitus  has  fhewn  himfelf 
that  great  Mailer  in  Politicks,  which  he 
would    make   this   Prince. 

Tiberius*^  Charader  is  indeed  wonderfully 
drawn;  and  fuch,  1  imagine,  as  Tacitus 
would  paint  that  o£  the  mofl  abfolute  and  art- 
ful Tyrant  to  be ;  but  I  cannot  believe  there 
ever  was  fuch  a  Charadier  in  the  World. 

A  fhort  Sketch  of  it  I  fhall  here  attempt, 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  difi^erent  Parts 
of  the  firft  fix    Annals. 

Tiberius  commends  the  Man  whom  he 
envies  and  hates  3  careffes  and  fmiles  on  the 
Pvlan  he  is  going  to  deftroy ;  and  laments 
the  untimely  Fate  of  the  Perfon  he  mur- 
d  ra;  —  he  loves  Diilimulation,  but  hates 
the  Difcovery  of  it ;  the  greater   his  Refent- 

^  RcflciSiions  on  ancient  Jind  modern  Fliflory,  p.  20. 

ment, 
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ment,    he  diilembles  it  the   more  5    fmothers 
his  prefent  Paffion,  and   hoards  it  up  for  fu- 
ture   Vengeance;    and     murders    the    Man, 
whofe  Services  he  is  unable  to  repay ;  —  he 
hates   Flattery,    yet  fears  Liberty  of  Speech; 
pretends  he   would  have    kept    filent,    what 
he   difcovers    by    the   Means  of  others;    he 
loves,  and   makes   Ufe   of  Informations,    yet 
hates    the     Informer ;     whom     he    preferves 
from  the    Infults   of  others,    to  be  deftroyed 
by  himfelf;  —  he  affed;s  to  complain,  where 
there  is  no  Occalion    of  Offence ;  —  he    ab- 
hors Liberty,  yet   abhors  the  Betrayer  of  it ; 
eftablifhes  Slavery,  yet  looks    with  Contempt 

on    the    Slave ;  puts  a  Stop  to  any  Mea- 

fures   form'd   to   reflrain    his  Authority,    un- 
der Pretence   that   they   tend    to   increafe  his 

Power ; he   profecutes   new   Crimes  under 

.  the  old  Forms ;  and  afFe<fts  to  preferve  the 
Conflitution,  but  it  was  in  the  Ceremonial 
only,  while  he  flabs  it  in  the  Vitals ;  and 
fortifies  a  real  Tyranny,  whi'e  he  allows  the 
Senate  a  Shadow  of  their  ancient  Jurifdidti- 
on  ;  nay  chides  them  for  cafling  all  the  pub- 
lick  Cares  upon  him,  when  it  might  have 
been  Rebellion  and  Treafon  to  have  offer'd 
to  relieve   him; — ■  he  praifes  the  Severity  of 

the 
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the  Senate  with  the  fame  Breath  that  he  recom- 
mends Lenity  ;  not  blaming  the  Man  who 
propos'd  the  fanguinary  Sentence,  yet  com- 
mending Lepidus   who  oppos'd  it. 

His  Speeches  are  worthy  of  the  wifefl 
Legiflator  of  Greece,  or  the  warmeft  Pa- 
triot of  Rome-,  his  Adtions  more  cruel  and 
arbitrary,  if  pofTible,  than  thofe  of  Eaftern 
Tyrants.  Brutus  and  CaJJius  could  not  fpeak 
better;  Domitian  and  Nero  could  not  adt 
worfe.  Confidering  the  excellent  Senfe  and 
profound  Wifdom,  which  appear  in  his 
Speeches  and  Condud,  in  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  one  would  almoft  think  it  im- 
poffiblc  he  fhould  turn  out  the  Monfter  he 
is  after  defcribed.  He  mufl  either  be  not  fo 
wicked,  or  not  io  wife  as  he  is  reprefentsd. 
It  fhould  feem,  as  if  Tiberius  was  indeed 
the  wifeft  Prince  Tacitus  had  to  bring  up- 
on the  Stage  j  and  therefore  the  properefl 
Chara(fter  on  whom  to  charge  all  the  fine 
Things   he  is    pleafed   to  put  in   his  Mouth. 

Yet  wife  and  politick  as  Tiberius  is  re- 
prefented,  he  has  Occafion  for  Counfel,  that 
Saliujiius  Crifpus  may  be  introduc'd  with 
his  Politicks "  j  where  I   cannot   help  obfer- 

"  Ann.  I.  8. 

ving, 
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ving,  that  this  Advice  of  his,  as  alfo  many 
of  the  wife  Maxims  and  fine  Things  in 
Tacitus,  are  fuppos*d  to  have  been  given 
and  faid  in  Private ;  and  u^erc  infer  arca- 
na imperii:  And  it  feems  wonderful  how 
our  Author  came  to  fuch  a  particular  Know- 
ledge of  them,  unlefs  we  may  fufped:,  that 
many  of  Tacitus*^  Perfonages  are  introduc'd 
on  Parpofe  to  fay  fine  Things,  and  make 
fhrewd  Obfervations :  If  this  was  not  the 
Cafe,  one  would  imagine,  that  Tiberius  and 
Livia    wanted  not  Tutors  in  Tyranny. 

The  other  Princes  in  Tacitus,  tho'of  far 
meaner  Abilities  than  Tiberius,  are  not  with- 
out their  Share  of  Cunning  and  political 
Wifdom.  Caligula,  tho'  acknowledg'd  of 
a  tempeftuous  Genius,  yet  had  learned  all 
the  hollow  Guifes   of  Diffimulation°. 

Claudius  is  rcprefented  a  weak  and  in- 
fignificant  Wretch,  ftupid  and  defedive  in 
his  Underflanding,  the  Tool  of  his  Women 
and  favourite  Frced-mcn  ;  yet  his  Advice  to 
the  Parthians  and  Meherdates,  whom  he 
fent  as  their  Kine,  is  as  wife  as  the  wifefl 
could  give,  or  the  tendercfl  Shepherd  of  his 
People  pradifc  p. 

'  Ann.  6.  45.  J'  Ihld.  12.  11. 

His 
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His  Speech,  in  Favour  of  his  new  Sena- 
tors, (hews  him  both  a  Wit,  and  a  Politi- 
cian \  Every  Thing  is  indeed  faid  on 
both  Sides,  by  them  that  oppofe  the  Ad- 
miffion,  and  Claudius  who  promotes  it 
that  could  poffibly  be  faid  by  any  Body  on 
the  like  Occafion.  And  the  fame  may  be 
obferv'd  of  the  Debates  in  Tacitus  on  other 
Occafions.  The  Author's  Fund  of  Materi- 
als and  Literature  is  laid  out  as  decently 
as  can  be  on  the  oppofite  Parties ;  and  he 
furnifhes  both  Sides  fo  plentifully  with  Rea- 
fons  and  plaufible  Pretexts,  that  the  Rea- 
der knows  not,  from  weighing  Arguments, 
on  which   Side  the  Right  lies. 

Nor  can  it  be  faid  in  Favour  of  Tacitus, 
that  Princes  are  but  the  Mouths  of  their 
Minifters:  For   in  a  fair  Trial  of  Skill,    we 

1  It  muft  be  confefs'd,  that  fome  Part  of  Claudlnsi 
Speech,  or  Sentiments  of  the  fame  Kind  and  Meaning, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Infcription  at  Lyom^  which  Lipfius 
has  tranfcribed  into  his  Excurfions  :  And  thence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  Tacitus^  in  this  and  the  other  Speeches, 
afcribed  to  his  Princes,  follow'd  exa£t  Truth.  I  cannot 
think  fo;  and  give  this  very  Speech  of  Claudius  as  a 
Proof  of  the  contrary.  There  is  neither  the  Wit,  nor 
the  Sarcafm  in  the  Infcription  ;  both  w^hich,  and  of  Ta- 
citus^s  ou'n  Turn,  are  vifible  in  the  Speech  he  here  af- 
cribes  to  Claudius . 

find 
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find  the  Royal  Pupil  (Nero)  an  Over-match 
for  his  Tutor  and  Minifter,  Seneca-,  tho* 
the  Philofopher  made  a  premeditated  Speech  j 
and  the  Emperor,  whofe  Want  of  Elocution 
was  before  complain'd  of,  fpoke  extempore. 
Inftead  of  the  gay  Reveller,  we  find  him 
here  an  egregious  Stoic ''j  and  he  is  after- 
wards reprcfented  as  concealing  his  Hate  and 
Refentment,  under  as  fmiling  an  Appear- 
ance  as  the  hoarieft  Tyrant   of  them  all  ^. 

Galbay  the  Hiftorian,  would  perfuade  us, 
that  he  was  weak  and  credulous,  the  Property  of 
rapacious  Minifters  and  felfifh  Favourites ;  yet 
his  Speech  to  Pifoy  upon  adopting  him  his 
SuccefTor,  is  full  of  the  juftefl  and  wifeft 
Maxims  that  can  be  well  imagln'd,  or  con- 
ceiv'd  ^  Seneca  could  not  with  more  Truth 
and  Wifdom  have  inllituted  his  Royal 
Charge  j  nor  Plato  himfelf  taught  the  Sici- 
lian Tyrant  a  finer  Leflbn.  'Tis  a  Com- 
pofitlon  of  good  Morality,  good  Policy,  and 
good  Philofophy  ;  and,  I  think,  far  from  the 
real  Cbarader  of  Galba^  if  what  Tacitus 
fays  of  him  upon  another  Occafion  be  true . 

'  Ann.  14.    12.  <"  Ibid.  14.  56. 

'  Hift.  I.  14.  56. 
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^od  Jegnities  [in  G&lba']  erat,fapientia  'voca- 
batiir ''. 

Pi/o,  whom  he  had  adopted,  though  the 
Time  between  his  Adoption  and  Murder, 
was  but  a  very  few  Days,  muft  be  brought 
upon  the  Stage,  to  fliew  what  an  Adept  in 
Pohticks  he  was  :  And  indeed  the  Speech 
he  makes  is  a  moft  glorious  one  ^  :  Tacitus 
makes  him  fpeak  once  for  all.  But  I  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  the  Reflexions  are 
too  philofophical,  cool,  and  abftradled  for  the 
Confufion  attending  fuch  a  Commotion  [tur- 

bidis   rebus]     wherein   the   Empire   is   tranf- 
ferred. 

Otho's  Refolutions  of  attem,piing  to  feizc 
the  Empire,  1  fliould  fay,  his  Thoughts  a- 
bout  it  (for  thofe,  'tis  plain,  our  Author 
knew  perfed:ly  well)  are  wife  and  politic, 
and  proper  in  his  Circumflances,  and  had 
the  Gaufe  he  was  ingaged  in  been  righteous, 
great  and  glorious  ^  He  reafons  like  the 
deepell  Politician,  andrefolves  with  a  Great- 
nefs  of  Soul  becoming  Alexander  or  Ccefar^ 
Mortem  omnibus  ex  natura  cequakin^  obli- 
vione  apud  pojleros  vel  gloria  dijiifigui : 
Thus   the  g2X\diiit.  Sarpedon,  in  Homer, 

^  Hift.    I,   49.       ^  Ibid.   I.   32,   33,  34.      ^  Ibid.   I.   21. 

K  Since 
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Sifice  4§"^}  Difeafe,  or  fome  kfs  noble  End, 
Tho*  not  lefs  certain^  doth  our  Days  attend  : 
Since  "^tis  decreedy  and  to  this  Period  lead 
A  thoufand  Ways^  the  nobleji  Path  we'll  tread-. 
And  bravely  on^  till  they^  or  we^  or  all, 
A  common  Sacrifice  to  Honour  fall '', 

The  Reader  will  judge  whether  fuch 
Thoughts  are  becoming  the  Charader  of  a 
Man,  who,  in  the  next  Chapter,  is  repiefented 
as  One  paffionately  fond  of  the  Allurements  of 
a  Court,  the  Delicacy  of  Revelry,  the  Choice 
of  Wives,  the  Choice  of  Women,  and  un- 
bridled Wantonnefs  and  Excefs.  Tacitus  faw 
the  Inconfiftency  of  fuch  great  Refolves  with 
fuch  a  Character,  and  fo  by  Way  of  Apo- 
logy, fays,  Non  erat  Othoni  mollis  &  cor- 
pori  firailis  animus.  But  his  whole  Life 
gives  the  Lie  to  this  Remark,  and  proves  him 
to  have  been  miferably  debauch'd. 

His  Speech  in  the  Camp  fliews  him  a 
moft  confummate  Politician,  Patriot,  and 
Philofopher :  Some  of  the  Thoughts  are  fur- 
prizingly  great,  and  feem  much  too  refined 
and   philofophical  for  the   Speaker,   the  Au- 

"  //.   12.  Sir  John  Denham.- 

dience. 
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dience,  or  the  Occafion.  They  might  have 
become  the  Areopagus^  or  a  Roman  Senate, 
in  the  moft  virtuous  ./Era  of  the  Repub- 
lic^. Yet  this  is  that  fame  Otho,  who  is 
afterwards  reprefented,  upon  the  Comparifon 
with  VitelliuSy  as  Luxu,  Sevitia^  Audacia  rei- 
publica  exitiojior  '^. 

Vitellius  is  defcrlbed  as  having  fegne  iti- 
gejiium-y  yet  prefently  he  ftarts  up  Wit  and 
Politician  ;  for  upon  hearing  of  the  Revolt 
of  the  Legions  in  higher  Germany,  he  con- 
cludes iuinore  d'tfcrimine  fumi  pri?ici[em 
quam  quaeri^ :  which  whoever  fees  not  to 
be  the  Author's  own  V/it,  muft  confefs  he 
knows  Nothing  of  Tacitus  s  Manner.  Again, 
when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  Revolt  of 
the  firfc  Legion  from  him,  he  fupprefsM 
the  Name  of  Vefpafian'^ :  and  fent  for  Affift- 
ance  from  Britain^  Germany  and  the  Spains, 
fegniter  &  necejjitatem  dijji?mdans^. 

The  youthful  Titus's  Deliberations,  whe- 
ther he  lliould  proceed  to  Rome^  or  not, 
upon  the  Nev/s  of  Galba^%  Death,  are  as 
wife  as  the  wifeft  could  imagine  or  form^j 
and    tho'  gay    and    amorous,  in  his  Advice 


"^  Hift.  I.  83,  4. 

"^  Ibid.  2.  96. 

*  Ibid.  2.  31. 
»  Ibid.  2.  97. 

7  Ibid.   I.  56. 
^  Ibid.  2.   I. 
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to     his    Father,  he  is  as  grave    a    Moralifl, 
and  as  fententious,  as  the  fageft  Statefman  or 
Philofopher  in  I'acifus'',     The    Advice    had 
come  much  better  from   a  Father  to  a   Son. 
Here,  as  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  his  Works, 
our  Author  has   imitated   Saluji,     JNon  legi- 
o?ies^    non   claffes^    faith  *Titui^   perinde  Jirma 
imperii    munimenta   quam    numerum    libero- 
rum,  6cc.  In  SaluJI  it  is :  Neu  malis  alienos 
adjungere,  quam  janguine  conjunBos  retinere. 
No?z  exercitus    neque  Thefauri  p  cefidia  regni 
Junt     'uerum    amici^.     But    here    it    is    the 
aged  Mecipja,  vi^ho,  with  Propriety  and   De- 
cency  enough,  gives  the  Advice  to  the  young 
Princes. 

We  need  not  then  wonder  at  the  wife 
Reflexions  and  juft  Meafures  taken  by  the 
Father  Vefpajian,  and  his  General  Miicianus, 
to  wrefl  the   Empire   from   Vitellius. 

Vefpajiaii's  private  Reflections  are  very  poli- 
tic for  a  military  Man  ^ ;  whence  Tacitus  knew 
his  private  Doubts  and  Deliberations,  I  am  ig- 
norant: But  his  wavering  I  can  eafily  ac- 
count for,  "viz.  That  the  Hiflorian  might 
more  plaufibly  introduce  Mucianus  to  make 
his  celebrated  Speech  to  over-rule  thefe  Doubts 

«  Hill.  4.  52.  ■   ''p.  70.  Ed.  Oxo7i.      =  Ibid.  2.  74,  5. 

of 
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of  Vejpafian.  Had  Mucianus  made  this 
Speech  in  Private  (tho'  our  Author  for  De- 
corum's Sake  allows  he  had  much  Dif- 
courfe,  no  Doubt  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  with 
Vejpafian  in  Secret)  Tacitus  could  not  fo 
properly  have  given  it  us  in  its  full  Length 
and  juft  Proportion  \  therefore  we  have  M«- 
cianus  fpeaking  in  Publick  {corani)  to  over- 
rule   Vejpafian^   private   Scruples. 

Sir  H,  Savil  has  a  Remark,  not  unfuitable 
to.  the  foregoing,  and  which  fhews  that  he 
faw  plainly  into  this  Foible  of  Tacitus, 
"  Having  fet  forward  Mucianus  in  his 
Way,  here  he  returneth  again  to  talk  of 
the  Preparation  fomewhat  diforderly,  and 
'*  peradventure  to  draw  in  that  Saying  of 
"  Mucianus,    Peciuiias  ejje  belli  civilis  ner^ 

*'  'vos^:' 

Upon  Occafion  of  this  fi-ne  Harangue  of 
Mucianus,  I  would  obferve,  that  all,  or  moft 
of  the  Speeches  in  Tacitus,  let  who  will  be 
the  Speakers,  are  pretty  much  in  the  fame 
Style:  Abound  with  Wit,  fine  Thoughts, 
and  deep  Refledlions.  I  may  add,  that  the 
Wit  is  pretty  much  of  the  fame  Caft ;  has 
moftly  an  Epigrammatical  Turn,  and  a  very 

*■  Sir  H.   Savil's  Tranflat.  Hill.  2.   24.  Note. 
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ccmprehenfive  Concifenefs:  As  his  Wifdon> 
is  frequently  the  Oflentation  of  a  Philofo- 
phy  pompous  and  founding,  rather  than  juft 
and  natural  5  and  the  Policy  more  refined 
than  the  common  Courfe  of  Men  and  Things 
admits. 

The  Wit,  the  Philofophy,  and  Policy 
are  generally  all  his  own  j  different  Charac- 
ters could  never  have  fpoke  and  aded  with 
that  Samenefs  and  Uniformity  j  for  'tis  not 
to  the  Roman  Emperors  alone,  and  their 
prime  Minifters,  that  this  political  Wifdom 
is  afcribed:  Barbarian  Princes  are  as  great 
Maflers  of  the  Craft  as  the  Roman:  Gene- 
rals are  as  v^'itty  and  vi^ell-fkill'd  in  the  Myf- 
teries  of  the  Cabinet  as  the  Camp :  The  com- 
mon Soldiers  refle<fl  as  Subtilty  as  their  Com- 
manders ;  and  the  Mob  upon  Occafion  may 
difpute-  the  Prize  of  Wifdom  v^ith  them 
all. 

The  young  Rhadamijlus  is  more  cunning 
than  his   Uncle  Mithridates  ^. 

The  political  Remark  of  Tiridates  very 
v/ell  deferves  our  Confideration ;  Id  infum- 
ma  fortuna  aqtiius  quod  'validius :  fua  re" 
tinere  privatce  domus^  de   alienis  cerfare  re- 

$  Hift.  2.  44, 

^iam 
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giam  laudem  ejfe^.  Does  not  this  Policy 
feem  too  greatly  wicked  for  a  barbarous 
Prince,  or  at  leaft  highly  improper  from  the 
Mouth  of  one  deprived  of  his  own  King- 
doms? TiridateSy  regni  profugus,  'Tis  the 
Policy  of  Hell,  of  F — ,  or  of  Tautus, 

The  two  Kings  Rhefcuperis  and  Cotys 
live  in  a  hollow  and  diffembled  Friend(l:iipS 
Izotes^  King  of  the  Adiobeni^  is   a  falfe  and 

double  Character  ^.  Cartijmunda  is  inftrudt- 
ed  callidis  artibus^.  Civilis  is  ultra  quam 
bar  bar  is  folitiim  ingenio  filers^  —  ultra  bar- 
baros  fagax,  —  &  dolo  graff'andum  ratus 
—  &  arte  donijque '".  Thefe  are  Softenings 
in  their  Charad:ers,  to  make  the  Politicks 
of  thefe  Barbarians  more  decently  pafs  with 
the  Reader. 

Civilis*^  Speech  in  Favour  of  Liberty, 
and  to  rouze  the  Gauls  to  fliake  off  the 
Roman  Yoak,  has  in  it  all  the  Policy, 
Wit  and  Irony,  fo  peculiar  to  Tacitus'". 

Valentinus  and  Tutor  ad  the  Part  of  Jchi-> 
tophelj  in  making  Abjalom  lye  with  his  Fa- 
ther's Wives :  They  flay  Herennius  and  ISlu- 

^  Ann.  15.  I.  '  Ibid.  2.  64.         "  Ibid.  12.  13, 

1  Ibid.  12.  40.  "^  Hift.  4.  13—16,  17,-29/ 

•'  Jbid.  4.  17.  32. 
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mifiuSj  Commanders  of  the  Legions ,  thence 
to  ftrengthen  the  common  Band  of  Iniquity- 
and  Guiitj  by  precluding  all  Hopes  of  Par- 
don". 

Ilatiis*s  Arrival  among  the  Germans  was 
very  agreeable  to  that  People:  But  too  po- 
pular to  pleafe  the  Fadlions  who  defert 
him :  Upon  which,  llatiis'*^  remaining  Friends 
make  this  wife  Remark  ;  faljo  libertatis  vo- 
cabiilum  ah  iis  ujurpatMrn^  qui  priijatitn  de-^ 
generes^  in  publicum  exitiojiy  nihil  fpei  nifi 
per  dijtordias  habeant  ? :  A  general  Obfer- 
vation,  and  applicable  to  the  Fad:ious  in  all 
States  'j  but  would  have  been  peculiarly  pro- 
per in  the  Mouth  of  One,  who  had  feen  the 
civil  Difcords  in  the  Roman  Republick,  and 
the  Heads  of  them,  Anthony^^  Clodius,  and 
Cafar. 

Thus  the  Germam  refle<fl  upon  the  Ca- 
pitol being  burnt  in  a  Style  and  Manner, 
which  would  appear  much  more  natural  and 
familiar  to  a  fuperflitious  Roman:  Captam 
dim  a  Gallis  urbem^  Jed  integra  yovis  fede 
manfiffe  imperium  -,  fatali    nunc    igne  fignum 

coelejiis  tree  datum  °: Much  in    the    fame 

Manner   Tacitus  himfelf  refleds  upon  a  like 

e  Hift.  47.  70.  r  Ann.  u.   17.  ^  Hiil.  4.  54, 

QccafioD, 
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Occafion.   ^  Id  f acinus  poji    condifam    urbetn 

hiBuofijJimum  fcedijjimumque Sedem  yovis 

Opt.  Max.  aujpicato  a  majoribus  pignus  im- 
perii condifam^  quam  non  Porjena  dedita 
urbe  oreqiie  Galli  capta^  temerare  potuif- 
fent "". 

Thus  too  the  TenBenians,  fending  a  De- 
putation to  the  People  of  Cokgn,  defire  them 
*'  to  refume  the  native  Inftitutions  of  Ger- 
"  many  j  by  fhaking  off  all  foreign  Luxury 
**  and  Voluptuoufnefs  j  to  which,  fay  our  De- 
<*  puties,  the  Romam  owe  much  more  than 
<«  to  their  Arms,  the  Eftablifhment  of  their 
<*  Power  over  fubdued  Nations  ^."  Thus  you 
have  Barbarians  reflecting  on  the  Vices  and 
Arts  of  Government  pradis'd  by  the  Romans^ 
as  acutely  as  our  Satyrifl  and  Politician  could 
himfelf  have  done. 

In  afTum'd  or  fidiitious  Charadlers,  It  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  prefervc  Deco- 
rum and  Nature.  This  is  very  obfervable  in 
Books,  daily  publifh'd  among  us  as  of  foreign 
Extradion  :  For  Inftance,  in  the  Perfian  Let- 
tersj  the  European,  notwithftanding  all  his 
Art  and  Ingenuity,  plainly  difcovers  himfelf. 
A  critical  Acumen,  a  political  Sagacity,  and  a 

'  flift.  3.   72.  f  Ih'id.  4.  64. 

fatvrical 
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fatyrical  Vein  exercisM  on  Charaders,  Man^ 
ners,  and  Mealures  of  Government,  plainly 
betray  a  Writer  familiar  with  his  Subjed,  and 
attached  or  oppos'd,  through  Paffion,  or  Interefl 
to  fome  Opinions  and  Practices  in  Vogue  ^  and 
not  a  cool  and  diftant  Spe<^ator. 

All  that  can  be  faid  in  Defence  of  Jacitus  is, 
that  few  Writers  have  been  able  to  diveft 
themfelves  of  fome  peculiar  Caft  in  their 
Conipofitions.  His  ov\^n  favourite  Opinions, 
Studies,  Complexion,  or  Paffions,  are  apt 
imperceptibly  to  ileal  upon  an  Author,  and 
ihew  themfelves,  in  Ibme  Shape  or  other, 
where  the  Impropriety  isobvious  to  every  con- 
liderate  and  difpaffionate  Reader. 

In  every  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  I  think,  you 
have  Philofophy,  or  Sublimity :  In  the  Mneid^ 
Euryalus'^  Mother  laments  as  pcmpoufly  as 
Andromache^  or  Hecuba  could  do  -,  and  the 
Hero  Mneas  is  as  poetical  as  the  Poet 
himfelf  could  be.  The  virtuous  Soul  of  Fe- 
nelon  is  transfus'd  into  his  amiable  Adven- 
tures of  Telemachus,  And  thus,  if  I  might, 
vi^ithout  offering  Violence  to  the  Manes  of 
Mr.  AddiJoTiy  I  fhould  fay,  that  in  his  Cato 
you  read  his  ovi^n  fine  Senfe,  excellent  Mora- 
lity, and  polifhed  Language.  'Tis  over-crowd- 
ed 
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ed  with  Sentiment  and  Philofophy,  and  too 
elegant  and  beautiful  even  for  Cato^  and  much 
more  for  his  Daughters,  fhould  you  allow 
them  a  far  longer  Time  to  moralize  in ; 
much  lefs  can  we  imagine  fo  many  jufl 
Truths  and  (hining  Thoughts  to  have  occurr'd 
within  the  Period  of  the  Drama.  'Tis  how- 
ever happy,  when  Genius  is  thus  exerted  in 
the  Caufe  of  Virtue  :  The  Impropriety  fuch 
Writers  commit,  is  amply  made  Amends  for 
by  the  Improvement  they  occafion.  Their 
Deviation  from  the  Rules  of  Art,  is  per- 
haps a  Virtue,  as  human  Nature  is  enno- 
bled by  fuch  Produ(5tions.  'Tis  a  more  fatal 
and  unpardonable  Error,  when  the  Wicked^ 
nefs  of  an  Author's  Heart  is  diffus'd  in  his 
Writings,  and  flains  the  Charadiers  and  Ac- 
tions he  has  to  deal  with:  Thus  not  only  the 
gay,  redundant  Wit,  but  the  lewd  Difpofition 
of  Ovid  appear  in  the  Condud  and  Conver- 
fation  of  his  Gods.  Such  Writers  fall  under 
a  double  Cenfurej  as  both  tranfgrefling  the 
Rules  of  Art,  and  promoting  the  Caufe  of 
Immorality. 

Tacitus  at  prefent  ftands  charged  only  with 
the  firft  of  thefe:  Politicks,  being  his  favourite 
Study,  have  tainted  moft  of  the  Charaders  and 

Tranfadions  he  meddles  with.     His  Generals, 

it 
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it  has  been  before  obferved,  are  politic  and 
artful,  and  fitter  for  the  Cabinet  than  the 
Camp.  The  military  Affairs  he  relates,  are 
frequently  carried  on  by  Craft  and  Policy,  not 
by  Virtue  and  Courage.  Drufus^  it  is  fa  id, 
reaped  no  fmall  Glory  from  fowing  Feuds 
among  the  Germans  *.  Corbulo's  Condud:  is 
politically  modelled".  If  he  attacks,  he  at- 
tacks Dolo  ^.  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  militarh 
rei  callidus  ^.  Cecina,  Spurinnay  Valens^ 
and  TUtus  Vinius,  are  all  Politicians.  ^^- 
dratus  and  his  Officers,  in  Council  about  the 
Death  of  Mithridates,  whether  it  fhould  be 
revenged,  and  his  Kingdom  recovered  out  of 
the  Murderers  Hands,  fhew  themfelves  expert 
Politicians.  Faucis,  fays  the  Annalifl,  Decus 
publicum  curce,  P lures  tuta  dijjerunt.  O  M- 
NE  NEFAS  EXTERNUM  CUM 
LMTITIA  HABENDUM,  S E- 
MINA  ETIAM  ODIORUM  J  A- 
C IE  N  D  A. —  Potirettir  Rhadamijlus  male 
partis^  dum  invifus,  in} arms  3  quando  id  ma-> 
gis  ex  ufu  quam  fi  eum  gloria  adept u^  foret^. 
Upon  other  Occafions,  you  find  the  Gene- 
rals in  Tacitus,    notwithftanding  their  Wif- 

*  Ann.  2.  62,  "  Ibid.   14.  23.         ""  Ibid.    11.  ig„ 

^  Hift.   2.  31.  y  Ann.  12.  48. 

dom. 
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dom,  diflrad:ed  with  Variety  of  Views,  and 
uncertain  what  Meafures  to  purfue,  from  the 
Number  which  the  Writers  Imagination  fup- 
plies  them  with. 

Nay,  the  Legions  fometimes  talk  as  prover- 
bially, and  a(ft  as  craftily  as  their  Generals  ^. 

Part  of  the  Horfe,  in  the  Army  that  attacked 
Rome  in  Favour  of  Vefpajian,  were  thofe  who 
had  been  of  Vitellius^  Party,  and  had  furren- 
d£red  to  Vefpajian  at  Narnia.  Thefe  were 
thought,  according  to  our  Author,  not  hearty 
in  the  Engagement, —  as  warily  watching  for 
what  Side  Fortune  would  ultimately  declare  *. 

Now  this  feems  too  refined  and  defigning 
for  particular  Men  in  a  general  Attack  upon  an 
Enemy,  to  expert  from  that  Enemy  a  Diftinc- 
tion  of  Favour  from  pleaded  Treachery  to  the 
Party  they  had  efpoufed,  or  pretended  Affedi- 
on  to  the  Party  they  had  deferted. 

But  even  Barbarian  Troops  are  fo  cunning 
and  politic,  as  to  betray  and  defert  at  the  very 
Article  of  Time  of  moft  Confequence,  as 
bidding  faireft  for  higher  Merit  and  greater 
Reward  ^ 


*     Hift.    I.   62.r-2,    28.-4.    24.  "^  Ibid.   3.    79, 

^  Ibid.    4.    18. 

The 
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The  Attack  of  the  Capitol  by  VitelUui% 
Troops,  was  begun  and  carried  on  with  Rage : 
The  Soldiers  are  defcribed  furens  milesy  nullo 
duce^  fibi  qiufqiie  aiiBor  :  And  Fitellius  com- 
plains, that  their  Impetuofity  was  beyond 
Bounds  and  Reflrainf^:  Yet  thefe  fame  mad 
Troops  neque  ajlii indigebant^. 

The  Citizens  as  well  as  Soldiers,  reafon  and 
diilinguifh,  and  are  frequently  as  fagacious  as 
Tacitus  himfelf  could  be  in  giving  Reafons  for 
both  Sides  of  a  Queftion  ^ 

The  Paffions,  which  are  the  mofl  natural 
and  undifguifed  Part  of  the  human  Condud:, 
are  in  our  Author  laid  under  Rules  :  And  this 
too  ia  Charaders,  where  Hypocrify  cannot 
well  be  fufpedled. 

OBaviay  though  raw  in  Years,  and  prefent 
at  her  Brother's  being  poifoned,  is  reprefented 
as  hiding  under  Diffimulation  her  Grief  and 
Tendernefs,  and  every  other  Affedtion  of  her 
SouK.  So  deep  a  Diflimulation  in  the  female 
Sex,  and  in  thefe  tender  Years,  had  better  be- 
come a  Privy-Counfellor,  old  and  experienced 
in  the  Myfteries  of  Court- Villainy.  Burrhin 
himfelf,  when  he  faw  his  Royal  Mafier  mount 

"  Hiit.  3.  7Q,  71.         <*  Ihid,  3.  73.         •■  Ann.   13.  7. 

*■  Jbid,   13.  16. 
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the  Stage,  and  turn  Songfter,  acSled  not  a  more 
courtly  Part.  Aderat  mcerejis  Btirrus  ac  lau- 
dam  s. 

When  the  Daughter  of  Sejanus  is  dragged 
to  Execution,  though  no  Politician  indeed, 
yet  fhe  fhews  a  Judgment  and  rational  Difcern- 
ment  of  the  Impropriety  of  her  Punifliment, 
which  is  by  no  Means  childifli,  but  rather 
makes  the  Writer  appear  fo:  She  cries,  fe  pojfe 
fiierili  verier e  moneri  ^. 

Perfess  Children,  as  I  think  it  is  related  in 
Livy^  when  led  in  Triumph  through  the  Streets 
of  Rome,  moved  the  greater  Pity  as  they  were 
infenfible  of  the  Greatnefs  of  their  Mifery. 

When  Jofeph  was  ftripped  of  his  Coat,  and 
under  Expedtation  of  Death  from  his  Bro- 
thers, you  have  none  of  his  Lamentations, 
Tears,  or  Deprecations,  for  a  milder  Fate  more 
fuited  to  his  Years  *,  tho',  in  another  Part  of  his 
Story,  upon  the  moft  natural  Occafion,  we  are 
acquainted  with  his  "  Intreaties  to  his  Bre- 
•«  thren,  and  the  Anguiih  of  his  Soul\" 

The  Son  of  Julius  ManJuetuSy  having  igno- 
rantly  flain  his  Father,  fighting  under  diffe- 
rent Banners,  upon  the  Difcovery  of  his  Deed, 
fupplicates  the  Manes  of  his   Father  *'  to  be 

s  Ann.  14.  15.  -''  Ibid.  5,  9.  J  Gen.  4-2.  2r. 
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*f  atoned,  and  not  to  hold  him  in  Horror  aS 
««  a  Parricide  5"  adding^  Publicum  id  /aci- 
nus :  &  unum  militem  quota?n  civilium  ar^ 
morum partem  ?  Upon  which,  Acidalius^  one 
of  our  Author's  Annotators,  obferves,  Ut  hcec 
'uerba  fuo  loco  fmt  nunquam  ere  dam  :  Non 
convenit  Jiomachatio  ijla  lajiientanti  &  la- 
cramanti  Jilio:  And  fo  by  a  bold  Tranfpo- 
Ution,  and  without  the  leaft  Authority,  he 
alters  the  Text,  and  puts  this  Refledion  in- 
to the  Mouths  of  the  Soldiers. 

The  Commentator  was  mifled  by  not  duly 
confidering  the  Manner  and  Charader  of  his 
Author,  intemperately  fond  of  Moralizing  and 
Politicks. 

There  is  furely  an  evident  Impropriety  irt 
putting  fo  many  Refledions,  fine  Thoughts, 
aad  wife  Obfervatlons,  in  the  Mouths  of  all, 
or  moft  of  his  Speakers.  The  Obfervations  are 
fuch  as  have  been  fotm^d  by  the  wifefl 
Statefmen  and  Philofpphers,  upon  long  Ex- 
perience, and  the  deepeft  Inlight  into  human 
Nature;  by  fuch  who  were  great  Mafters  of 
fpeculative  Science,  as  well  as  vers'd  in  Acfti- 
on,  acquainted  with  Books  as  well  as  with 
Men  ;  of  great  acquired  as  well  as  natural  A* 
bilitles^  and  converfant  in  the  Schools,  as  well 

as 
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-as  the  ,Camp  and  Cabinet  of  Princes  ^.  But 
'^acittis's  Speakers,  one  would  imagine,  were 
all  born  Philofophers,  Patriots,  and  Statefmen. 
Extempore,  and  upon  ordinary  Occafions, 
they  moralize,  reafon,  diftinguifh,  debate,  and 
conclude  with  all  the  Penetration  and  Wifdom 
of  Sages  grown  grey  in  Science,  and  worn 
out  in  Bufinefs. 

Our  Author  (to  his  Honour  it  muft  be 
owned)  had  large  Materials,  which  made  him 
fo  lavifli  of  them.  This  appears  further  from 
the  numberlefs  Reafons  of  State  which  he 
produces  for  every  Meafure  taken,  or  not 
taken.  Ks  fometimes  advances,  fuch  pregnant 
Arguments  on  both  Sides  of  a  Queftion,  that 
the  Reader  is  in  fufpence  which  Side  to  ap- 
prove, till  the  Event  juftifies  the  Meafure; 
though  our  Author's  Ill-nature  generally  in- 
clines him  rather  to  cenfure,  than  approve. 
Lord  Clarendon^  as  I  remember,  fomewhere 
relating  the  different  Methods  of  Proceeding 
propofed  in  the  Profecution  of  the  fame 
Affair,    pronounces  both  good:    But  let  our 

^  Many  of  the  Maxims  and  Obfervations  are  con- 
firmed by  parallel  Paffagcs,  produced  by  the  Editors  and 
Commentators  on  Tacitus,  from  Demojihenes,  Plato,  Jrif- 
totle,  Thucydides,  Polybius,  &c. 

L  Author 
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Author  take  either  Side  of   a    Queftion,    he 
will  find  abundant   Reafons  againft  it;    and 
not    unfrequently    condemns    both    Sides    as 
wrong.     The  fame  Degree  of  Guilt  he  can 
find  Arguments  at  different  Times  to  excufe 
or  aggravate.     Such   is  the  Fruitfulnefs  of  his 
invention,  and  the   Redundancy   of  his  Wit, 
that  he  can  defend  the  worft  Meafures,  or  dif- 
credit    the    beft.     A     Man,     formed   upon 
Tacitus  s  Principles,    would  fcarce  know  how 
to  adl  or  fpeak ;  and  would  fee  fo  many  Rea- 
fons and   Dangers  on  all  Sides,   as   to   think 
it  fafefl  not  to  ad  at  all.     Our  Author  feems 
frequently   to  throw  Objections  in  the  Way  of 
fome  Adion  to  be  performed,  or  Meafure  to 
be  purfued,  or  Law  to  be  enacted,    that   he 
may  difplay  his  Eloquence  and  Penetration  on 
the   Side  of  the  Queftion  that  is  to  pafs. 

Tacitus  not  only  reafons  too  much ;  but  his 
Refledions  feem  faulty,  in  being  fometimes 
not  juft ;  fometimes  too  general. 

You  have  fometimes  big  Words,  without 
a  Proportion  of  Sen!e  or  Sublimity:  What 
has  the  Appearance  of  a  Proverb  ends  in  a 
Sophifm  ;  has  more  Sound  than  Solidity.  He 
can  give  any  Sentiment  or  Reflexion  the 
Turn  of  an  Apothegm ;    but  upon  Examina- 
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tion,  you'll  fometimes  find  more  Wit  and 
Smartnefs  than  true  flerling  Senfe  ;  more  of 
the  Epigram  and  Repartee,  than  Energy  and 
Strength. 

Again,  from  particular  Adlions  T^ackiis 
readily  deduces  general  Rules  and  Maxims  ^ 
and  fometimes  feems  to  wreft  an  Adlion,  in 
order  to  introduce  fome  political  or  moral  Ob- 
iervation,  which  otherwile  could  have  had 
no  Place. 

Thus  the  Horror  and  Mifery  of  Tiberius ^ 
exprefs'  d  in  his  Letters  to  the  Senate,  are  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  his  ufual  Condudt 
and  Diffimulaticn ;  and  .'eem  here  inferted  to  in- 
troduce our  Author's  fine  Remark  upon  the 
Mifery  of  guilty  Tyrants,  borrowed  ftom  Plafo. 

Tacitus's  Refied:ions  are  like  his  Defcrip- 
tions :  Such  as  you  may,  and  are  naturally  apt 
to  apply  to  other  Occafions  than  thofe  the 
Hiftorian  is  upon.  What  he  fays  of  parti- 
cular Perfons,  and  on  fpecial  Occurrences, 
may  frequently,  by  altering  the  Tenfe  or 
Time  of  the  Verb,  be  formed  into  general 
Proverbs',    equally     applicable    to,  ether    Per- 

'.  What  is  here  cenfured  as  a  Fault  is  by  Llpfnis 
efteemed  an  Excellency  in  Tacitus.  Singula  pagincs,  quid 
Pagina  ?  Singulcs  Linea  Dogrnatay  Conftlia,  Moniia  Junt. 
Lips.  AllocutiQ  iterat.  &  novifs. 

L  z  fon 
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fons,  other  Times,  and  other  OccafionS. 
Thus  the  Speech  of  Cer talis ^  (though  he 
profeffes  himfelf  unexercifed  in  Speaking)  is  a 
Series  of  Maxims,  and  political  Truths,  ap- 
plicable to  all  policied  States  and  fubje(fl  Pro- 
vinces in  the  World.  Almoft  every  Sentence 
may  be  an  ufeful  Leffon  to  GovernorSj  or  the 
Governed  "*. 

Our  Author  is  for  ever  prefcribing,  if  but 
a  Symptom  of  Sicknefs  appears  in  the  Body 
Politick;  and  prefcribing,  as  if  the  Diflemper 
was  at  its  full  Height.  He  lets  flip  no  Oc- 
cafion  to  defcant  and  moralize.  His  Writings 
are  more  properly  a  Defcription  of  human 
Paflions,  their  Nature  and  Effeds,  than  a 
particular  Hiftory  of  Men  and  Things.  Very 
little  in  lacitui  comes  under  the  Charader  of 
pure  Hiftory.  *Tis  Conjecture,  Refledlion, 
Diflertation,  Debate,  Eloquence,  Politicks, 
Proverbs,  Antiquity,  AfFe<flation,  Satyr,  Sneer, 
Sarcafm,  and  any  Thing  but  Matter  of  Fa<5t. 

Tacitus  rather  tells  you  what  Men  fhould 
do,  or  do  in  general  ad;  in  fuch  and  fuch 
Circumftances,  than  confines  himfelf  to  par- 
ticular Fads  as  they  really  were  done.     You 

'",  Hift,  4.  73. 

'  have 
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have  more  of  Criticifm  and  Comment  upon 
Ad:ions,  than  an  hiftorical  Narration  of  them. 
The  Hiftory  of  Fadt  is  the  leaft  valuable  Part 
of  the  Writings  of  Tacitus^  and  the  leafl  con- 
liderable.  He  chiefly  dwells  on  the  Motives 
and  Vievi'S  upon  which  any  Thing  was  done, 
.  or  fuppofed  to  be  done-  feems  to  delight  in 
blackening  the  Ador  by  fome  invidious  Com- 
ment of  falfe  Steps  in  the  entering  upon  it, 
Overfights  in  the  Profecution,  or  bad  Confe- 
quenccs  attending  it. 

When  you  expe(^  to  know  what  fuch  a 
General  is  doing,  our  Author  will  rather  tell 
you  what  he  fhould  have  done  : —  What  fuch 
a  General  faid ;  you  have  what  he  thought. — 
How  far  he  contributed  to  the  public  Security 
or  Honour  of  the  Empire  5  you  have  his 
private  Views,  and  low  ambitious  Ends. 

And  herein  I  cannot  but  think  our  Author 
greatly  blameable,  as  a  Writer  of  Annals  and 
Hiftory,  for  affigning  Caufes  and  Motives  of 
Aftion,  which  he  muft  infallibly  have  been 
often  a  Stranger  to;  and  for  that  general 
Spirit  of  Knavery  and  Artifice,  which,  were 
we  to  judge  from  his  Adors,  feem  neceffary 
for  the  carrying  on  of  Builnefs,  and  to  be 
the  very  Life  and  Soul  of  Policy. 

h  3  The 
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The  Motives  of  Adtlon  are  often  unknown 
to  Perfons  living  at  the  very  Time  of  their 
Performance,  and  intimately  acquainted,  as 
they  before  imagined,  with  the  mofl  intricate 
Intrigues  of  State".  Yet  there  are  few  Ac- 
tions in  Tacitus^  though  remote  from  his 
own  Times,  and  upon  a  Stage  far  diflant 
from  RomCy  but  what  are  perfeftly  inteUigible 
to  him,  with  all  their  Motives,  as  if  he  had 
been  Privy-Counfellor  and  General  on  all  Sides. 

Many  of  the  Speeches  recorded,  if  any 
fuch  were  ever  made,  were  very  likely  in  pri- 
vate, and  therefore  difHcult  to  be  handed  down 
to  Poflerity  with  fach  Exaftnefs  as  we  find 
them  in  our  Author. 

He  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  the  very 
Heart  and  Soul  of  Man  3  or  rather  gives  the 
Thoughts  fuch  a  political  Turn  and  Senti- 
ment, as  was  mofl  agreeable  to  his  own  Ge- 
nius, fpeculating  at  large  upon  Men  and 
Things. 

And  herein  he  feems  to  ad,  if  not  a  very 
injurious,  yet  a  very  unhappy  Part.  His 
Aiftors,  we  before  obferved,  are  mofl:,  or  all  of 
them  Politicians ;  but  furely  the  moft  infamous 

".  See  Memoirs  de  Retz. 
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Craftfmen  that  ever  defervcd  the  Charader: 
A  double  Part  is  the  general  Pradice;  and 
common  Honefty  and  plain  Dealing  the 
greateft  Prodigies  in  Tacitus  °. 

From  our  Author's  Story,  and  his  Manner 
of  treating  it,  an   unexperienced  Man  would 
indeed  fufpedt,  that  Honefty  was  a  dangerous, 
at  leaft   an    unnecelTary  Quality  in  Bulinefs, 
and  moft  of  all  fo   in   Courts  j  and  that  to  be 
innocent  is    the  Way  to  be  undone:     That 
next  to  being   a  Traitor,  the  fureft  Way   to 
Frefervation  is  to  be  cunning  enough  not  to  be 
betrayed.     Unguarded  Innocence,  and   unde- 
figning  Loyalty  to  your  Prince,    proves   your 
certain  Ruin.     One  would  imagine,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  Thing  as  carrying  on  Bufinefs  in 
the  plain  Way  of  Truth:    That  Refinement, 
Craft,  and  Artifice  are  the  beft,  or  only  Ex- 
pedients. 

Believe  our  Author's  Adlors,  and  form 
yourfelf  to  the  World  upon  their  Principles 
and  Condud,  an  honed  Man  would  foonec 
die,  than  live  by  fuch  a  Syftem.  Turn  Trai- 
tor, or  you  are  betrayed.  There  is  no  Faith 
among  Men:  (For  fo  one  might  believe  from 

•=  Vipfanius  Mifella,  qui  S  O  L  U  S  ad  id  Bellum  bonas 
Artes   retulit.     HJjT-  3.  9. 
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the  general  Infidelity  that  prevails  in  T^acittn. 
amongft  Perfons  united  by  the  moft  facred 
Ties.)  Diftinguifhed  Honours  muft  be  declii 
ned,  for  Fear  of  the  Envy  attending  them. 
Friendships  muft  be  avoided  for  Fear  of  being 
betrayed  by  them:  Innocence  muft  be  diffem- 
bled  for  Fear  of  being  undone  by  it :  High 
Blood,  Popularity,  diftinguifhed  Parts,  or  a 
diftinguifhed  Perfon,  are  all  dangerous  and 
pernicious :  Diftimulation  muft  be  pradlifed 
with  DiiTemblers :  You  muft  purfue  with  the 
fame  Artifice  with  which  you  are  purfued : 
The  beft  Security  againft  the  Snares  of  the 
Guilty  is  Ufe  and  Experience  in  Guilt :  En- 
courage to  Villainy,  and  then  betray  the  Vil- 
lain you  have  made :  Simple  Treachery  is 
but  an  ordinary  Crime:  To  defert  after  De- 
fertion,  and  after  turning  Traitor  to  betray: 
. Thefe  are  Specimens  of  that  peculiar  Per- 
fection of  Villainy  defcribed  in  Tacitus. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  World  and 
its  Ways,  that  Refinement,  Artifice,  and 
DifUmulation,  which  make  a  Part  of  almoft 
every  Charadter  in  Tacitus^  have  the  Air  of 
Crift  and  Knavery  j  and  a  plain  Man  would 
have  as  little  Opinion  of  the  Honefty,  as  he 
would  have  Hopes  of  the  Succefs  of  fuch  a 

hollo  vv 
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hollow  Condu(fl.  Yet  our  Author's  Fame 
and  Credit  in  the  World  have  chiefly  arofe 
from  his  Politicks,  in  which  this  Cftft  and 
Diffimulation  have  fo  large  a  Share. 

Of  the  fame  Order  with  our  Author  in  the 
Rank  of  Hiftorians,  with  Refpedl  to  this  po- 
litical FinefTe,  is  the  Cardinal  de  Retz-,  with 
this  Difference,  that  the  Cardinal  is  himfelf 
profefTedly  prime  Politician ;  whereas  the  Po- 
licy of  l^acitus  is  diftributed  to  different  Cha- 
radiers:  Himfelf  not  having  Opportunity  to 
difplay  his  favourite  Talent  in  fuch  a  bufy 
Scene  as  the  Cardinal  was  engaged  in. 

Such  Authors  may  have  their  Ufe  at  fome 
Times,  and  upon  fome  Occafions  -,  but  there 
fhould  feem  no  furer  Proof  of  private  De- 
generacy and  public  Mifery,  than  fuch  Au- 
thors and  fuch  Politicks  being  in  Fafhion. 
They  may  have  iheir  Ufe  in  Times,  when 
feliifh  Views  iifurp  the  Place  of  public  Cares, 
and  Court- Intrigues  are  more  attended  to, 
than  national  Councils:  —  When  the  Statef- 
man's  Schemes  are  to  improve  his  own,  and 
not  a  Nation's   Welfare;  to  make  his  Mafler 

eafy,    not  great   or  good:  ■  To  footh  the 

Foibles  of  the  Weak,  or  gratify  the  PafTions 
of  the  Wicked,  rather  than  adopt  the  Schemes, 

or 
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or  employ  the  Virtues  of  the  Wife,  —  They 
may  have  their  JVterit  in  Times,  when  low 
and  perfonal  Views  are  the  Engines  that  move, 
or  (which  is  as  often  the  Cafe)  obftrud:  the 

Wheels  of  Government; When  to  make 

or  unmake  a  Minifter,  to  play  Knave  againfl 
Knave,  and  Knave  upon  Fool :  To  raife  and! 
fupport,  or  to  defeat  and  take  off  a.  Fac- 
tion :  ■ —  To  rife  to  Greatnefs  without  Good- 
nefs,  to  gain  Power  without  Virtue,  and  car- 
ry on  Policy  without  Honefly: When  this 

is  the  Fafhion,  and  Curfe  of  the  Times, 
Tacitus  and  the  Cardinal  are  excellent  Maf- 
ters  to  difcipline  young  Pupils,  and  lilence 
fcrupulous  Confciences.  They  are  indeed  moil 
fit  for  Times  of  Mifery  and  Fadlion,  Con- 
fufion  and  Corruption :  —  For  Times,  when 
true  Wifdom  is  iifelefs.    Virtue  odious,    and 

Honefty   dangerous:  For  Times,    when 

Heaven  in  Vengeance  vifits  a  guilty  Nation, 
fends  a  Spirit  of  Delufion  among  a  faithlefs 
People,  and  permits  the  Nature  of  Things  to 
take  their  Courfej  a  Decay  of  Morals  to 
fucceed  X.<3  the  Negled:  of  Religion :  Want  of 
Senfe  to  attend  the  Want  of  Morals:  And 
Craft  and  Corruption  to  fucceed  to  the  Want 

of 
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of  Wifdom   and    Integrity  ;    and   Difappoint- 
ment  and  Mifery  to  clofe  the  Scene. 

There  fhould  not  feem  a  greater  Proof  of 
the  Corruption  of  human  Nature,  than  that 
the  Experience  of  near  fix  Thoufand  Years, 
fhould  not  have  taught  Mankind  that  im- 
portant Truth,  «  That  national  Virtue  is  the 
^^  Parent  of  national  Happinefs."  The  po- 
litical, as  well  as  the  natural  Body,  by  a  provi- 
dential Conftitution  of  Things,  has  Symp- 
toms and  Degrees  of  Health  and  Sicknefs,  a 
ftronger  or  a  feebler  Pulfe,  according  to  the 
original  Principles  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
and  the  future  Care  employed  to  preferve  it 
from  Decay  within,  or  Violence  from  with- 
out; And  Kingdoms,  as  well  as  Men,  may,  by 
a  Debauch,  accelerate  the  fatal  Period  affign'd  . 
them  by  G  O  D  and  Nature :  But  a  Nation, 
Vv^ithout  Virtue,  can  no  more  fubfift  for  any 
Time,  than  a  Body  without  proper  Nourifli- 
ment.  Unnatural  Principles  and  artificial  Me- 
thods, like  Phyfic  to  an  effete,  but  once  flo- 
rid Conftitution,  may,  for  a  while,  keep  the 
tottering  Fabrick  from  Ruin  ;  but  it  muft  at 
laft  dwindle  away  of  itfelf  j  or,  which  is 
fometimes  the  Cafe,  fall  a  Sacrifice  to  the 
iirft  powerful   Invader:  Asa  diftemper'd  Bo- 
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dy,  tho'  gradually  decaying,  is  often  hurried 
ofF  the  Stage  by  fome  acute  Diforder.  It  was 
in  Confequence  of  national  Wickednefs,  that 
Conqueft  pafs'd  fucceffively  from  the  yews  to 
the  Babylontam^  Medes,  Perjians^  Greeks^ 
and  Romans  :  As  an  Inheritance  from  the  de- 
fun(5l  Father  to  the  furviving  Son, 

But  to  return   to  our  Authors,  if  we  may 
feem  to   have   digrefs'd :    Should    we  fuppofe 
them   fraught  with  true    Wifdom,  and  fitted 
for  all  Times  and  all  Occafions,  they  cannot 
from    thence  challenge    the  Character  of  jufl 
Hiftorians.     The  Province   of  Hiftory   is  not 
profeffedly  to  teach  Politicks.     The  Truth  of 
Fad  and  juft  Compofition,     the  Produd  of  an 
elevated  Genius  and  an  honeft  Heart,  muft  con-^ 
fpire  to  form  the  finifli'd  Hiflorian.     How  far 
"Tacitus  falls  ihort  of  this  Character  may  ap., 
pear  from  thefe   Obfervations :  And  as  for  the 
Cardinal,    I  cannot  fuppofe  he  ever   intended 
his  Memoirs  for  a  regular  Hiftory.     In   his 
Charadters,    he  brings   in  felfifh  Palfions   and 
perfonal  Endowments,  which  have  no  Connec- 
tion with  the  Public.     His  own  Amours,  pri- 
vate Intrigues,  and  whimfical  Adventures,  had 
been  equally  impertinent  in  a  Work  intended 
to  promote  Virtue,    to   inftrud:  Mankind,   to 

infornx 
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inform   Princes,  and  teach  Senators  Wifdom. 
The  Principles   of  Honour  he  adts  upon,   and 
recommends,  have  fometimes    no  Foundation 
in  Honefly :  As  his  Politicks  have   frequent- 
ly no  Relation  to  the  common  Good.     True 
Greatnefs  he   makes  to   confift  in  being  the 
Head  of  a  Party.     In   Morals   he  was  a  Pro- 
fligate, and   (hews  exceffive  Vanity  in  boaft- 
ing  of  his  Crimes,    which  he  plainly  valued 
himfelf  for  as  an  Ador,  tho'  he  affeds  to  dif- 
avow.themas  a  Writer.     His  chief  Virtue  is, 
that  he   was  no   Hypocrite:  Tho'  even   his 
Vanity  in  boafting  of  his   Vices  and  Paffions, 
takes  off  from  that  better  Efteem  we  fliould 
have  had    for  a   lincere   Confeflion   of,    and 
Sorrow   for  them  :  Bat  this,  in  his  profligate 
Way,  he  would  have  called  a  Hotch-Potch  of 
Devotion  and  Sins.     Such  a  Writer  as  Lniy, 
upon  the  Comparifon,    you  would  call  a  good 
Chriflian  :  The  Cardinal  a  bad  Heathen  :  Not 
fo  much  as  a  Philofopher,    or  if  a   philofo- 
pher,  an  Epicurean,   or  worfe.     Yet  it  mufl: 
be  owned,  he  had   a  ready  Wit,  a   bright  and 
piercing  Genius,  and  a  prodigious   Infight  in- 
to Men   and    Paffions,   which   he   feemed   to 
have  ftudied  more  than  Right  and  Wrong: 
As  the  Intereft  of  his  Party,  and  the   Gratifi- 

cation 
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cation  of  his  Paffions,  feem  to  have  been  more 
his  View,  than  the  Good  of  his  King  and 
Country.  He  has,  in  fhort,  neither  Order, 
nor  Dignity,  nor  Sobriety,  nor  Eloquence  to 
perfuade,  nor  Virtue  to  improve,  nor  Good- 
nefs  to  charm  his  Reader  :  —  Is  a  gracelefs 
Wit :  An  unfandified  Church-man  •  More 
than  Italian  in  Politicks :  More  than  Frenchman 
in  Vanity  :  And  a  very  Barbarian  in  the 
Love  of  his  Country. 

As  for  his  Politicks,  which,  with  Refpedl 
to  their  Tendency  and  Ufe,  have  brought 
him  under  the  fame  Cenfure  with  Tacitus^ 
they  were  really  his  Pradice  j  the  EfFed:  of 
that  Neceffity,  and  thofe  Streights,  into  which 
Ambition  and  Fadion  had  brought  him  j  and 
are  not  improperly  introduced  in  his  Memoirs, 
fo  far  as  they  made  Part  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Fad,  and  gave  Rife  to,  or  were  the  Refult  of 
his  Refledions  upon  the  Commotions  of  the 
Times.  Tacitus'^  Politicks  had  a  more  ima- 
ginary Exiftence:  Such  fanguinary  Tyrants, 
fuch  unrefleding  Debauchees  as  our  Author 
charaderizes,  feem  to  have  had  as  little  Occa- 
fion,  as  Temper  and  Difpofltion,  to  pradife 
a  fpeculative  Policy,  and  carry  on  arbitrary 
Power,  by  artificial  Counfels  and  difTembled 

Meafures. 
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Meafures.  This  the  ingenious  Writer  before 
quoted  obferves  p  :  And  as  truly  adds,  "  That 
«*  Tacitus  every  where  characterizes  himfelf, 
«'  and  his  own  Genius,  and  not  the  Perfons 
'*  whojfe  Adions  he  defcribes." 

p.  See  Refiedions  on  Antient  and  Modern  Hiftory, 

p.  22,  23. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

IF  the  Policy  of  our  Author  was  not  real, 
yet  the  Wickednefs  defcribed,    it  may  be 
faid  in  his  Defence,  was. 

It  muft  be  confefled,    that   many   of  his 
Chara(3:ers   were    really    and   eminently  bad, 
and  which  gave  Room  for  much  Cenfure  and 
Satyr:  And  that  his  Subjed  was  a  miferable 
one,  which  in  Part  accounts  for  that  Uneafi- 
ne.s  and  Pain  with  which  we  perufe  Tacitus. 
His  Story,  as  well  as  his  Manner  of  treating 
it,  is  ungrateful  and  odious :  You  read  many  a 
Page  in  Tacitusy  without  finding  any  Traces 
of  Virtue  or  public  Spirit  j  without  one  bright 
Example,     or    illuftrious  Adtion.     You    are 
more  frequently  entertained    with  Scenes  of 
Adultery  and  Murder,    Debauchery,  Oppreffi- 
on,    enormous    Prodigality,     brutal   Luxury, 
unnatural     Cruelty,     and    unnatural     Lufl  5 
intermixed    with     the    fuppofed    Pradlice   of 
Aftrology  and  Charms,  Potions  and  Witch- 
craft, infernal  Arts,  Myfteries  of  Magic,  and 
new  Modes   of   Proftitution.     The  Stage   is 
befides  crowded  with   Informers,    Pimps,  and 
Paraiites.     All  which  makes  the  Reading  of 

Tacitus 
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Tacitus  an  unpleafant  Tafk  to  a  virtuous  Spi- 
rit. The  LeviteSy  we  are  told  by  facred 
Writ,  who  had  feen  the  firft  Temple,  when 
they  iaw  the  Foundation  of  the  Second  laid, 
wept  v/ith  a  loud  Voice ''.  Thus  the  Dege- 
neracy of  the  Roman  People,  the  Adulation 
and  Sycophancy  of  the  Senate,  with  the 
enormous  Cruelty  of  the  Emperors,  make  us 
equally  curfe  the  Tyrant  and  his  Flatterers, 
and  with  bleeding  Hearts  call  to  Remembrance 
the  Glory,  the  Virtues,  and  Liberties  of  old 
Rotne. 

Man  finds  and  feels  a  Happinefs  in  feeing 
other  Men  happy,  and  confequently  an  equal 
Degree  of  Uneafinefs  in  beholding  other  Men 
miferable.  In  reading  Tacitus^  we  are  depri- 
ved of  that  Sympathy  with  the  Happinefs  of 
our  Fellow- Creatures,  which  is  fo  agreeable  to 
the  human  Soul ;  We  are  led  to  think  mean- 
ly of  the  Dignity  of  human  Nature,  which 
we  fee  fo  fadly  abufed  and  brutaliz'd:  We  feel 
not  that  Complacency  in  Virtue,  which  feems 
but  to  appear,  in  order  to  be  diftrefled.  We 
want  that  Satisfa(5lion  which  a  Mind  ambitious 
to  excell,    and  fond  of  true   Glory,  feels  in 

^  Ezra  3.  12. 

M  contem- 
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contemplating  the  Excellencies  of  others. 
It  is  difficult  to  read  Tacitus^  and  not  be  out 
of  Humour;  which  I  afcribe  to  the  Prevalen- 
cy  of  abominable  Wickednefs  there  defcribed, 
and  the  perpetual  Sufferings  of  innocent  Per- 
fonsj  while  not  a  Roman  Soul  appears  to  check 
the  enormous  Tyrant:—  No  fignal  Vengeance 
from  Heaven,  to  overtake  his  Crimes,  and 
free  the  labouring  World. 

A  Reader  that  comes  to  Tacitus  with  little 
Religion  would  lofe  it  :  If  he  brings  with  him 
Doubts  concerning  Providence,  he  will  find 
them  not  removed,  but  confirmed.  A  minute 
Philofopher  runs  the  Hazard,  by  fludying  this 
Writer,  to  commence  a  fettled  Infidel.  But  a 
virtuous  Soul  feels  Agony  and  Diftrefs  in  the 
Perufal.  A  Scene  of  Mifrule  and  Confufion, 
the  Nature  of  Things  perverted,  Virtue  op- 
preffed.  Villainy  triumphant.  Politicks  with- 
out Honefty,  Nobles  without  Honour,  Wo- 
men without  Modefly,  Senators  Slaves; 
and  Slaves  Prime  Minifters:  Men  facrificed 
for  their  Dreams,  executed  for  their  Thoughts ; 
Honours  and  Rewards  the  Prize  of  Infamy; 
and  Infamy  and  Death  the  Reward  of  Merit 
and  Truth  : —  All  thefe  fadly  affed:  a  virtuous 

Mind 
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Mind,  trained  up  to  the  Ideas  of  Order,  Beau- 
ty,   Happinefs  and  Providence. 

His  Subjedt  was  indeed  bad  -,  but  flill  his 
Manner  of  treating  it  makes  it  worfe.  It  is 
not  enough  that  Mifery  is  the  Lot  of  Inno- 
cence }  but  the  Gods,  where  he  is  pleafed  to 
admit  them,  are  either  indifferent  Spectators 
of  human  Maflacres,  or  muft  ad:  the  Part  of 
Executioners  ^ ;  and  be  reprefented  Hke  Mil- 
tons  Moloch. 


befmear*d  with  Blood 


Of  human  Sacrifice  and  Parents  Tears. 

The'  quite  Ignorant  of  the  true  Syftem  of 
Nature,  he  is  fond  of  any  Occafion  to  phi- 
lofophize,  and  give  us  his  quaint  Obfervations 
of  Fate,  with  all  the  vifionary  Nonfenfe  of 
the  latter  Aftrologers.  After  all  the  EfFufion 
of  human  Blood,  and  the  Sufferings  of  vir- 
tuous Patriots,  which  he  defcribes,  what 
wretched  Comfort  is  it,  to  fend  us  to  invinci- 
ble NecefTity,  Chance,  and  the  Influence  of 
the  Stars,  for  the  Clue  to  unravel  thefe  Diffi- 
culties  in  the  Moral  World  ^  ? 

'  Ann.  13,  41.     14,    12.     — —     16,  33. 

^  Ann.  6.   22. 

M  2  As 
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As  the  Difplay  of  lawlefs  Tyranny  by  Ta- 
citus  iLoLild    excite   in    every   Englifbman    a. 
Love  for,  and   an    honeft    Zeal    to  preferve, 
that  Liberty  and    Conflitution    by    which  his 
Life  and  Property  are  fecured  from  the  bloody 
and  devouring  Hands  of  imperial  Villains  and 
their  laflruments  :    So  (hould  the  Philofophy 
of  this  blind  Wit,    and   the    Mifery  of   Man 
without   a  God  in    the  World,    improve  our 
Efteem  for   the  Light    of  Divine  Revelation, 
and  the  facred  Writings  in  which  it   is  con- 
vey'd  to  us.     'Tis  a  Pleafure   of   a   different 
Kind  we  perceive  in  reading  the  Script ures,  to 
what  we  feel  in  perufing  any  other  Hiftory  : 
. —  A  Pleafure  more  fublime  and   interefting. 
The  Hiftory  of  Providence  and  a  Moral  Ad- 
miniftration,  which  is  intermix'd  with,    and 
indeed   makes  the  chief  Part    of,    the  facred 
Story,  raifes  us  to  coniider  ourfelves  in  a  hap- 
pier   and   nobler    Situation    than  any   mortal 
Circum fiances  or   human    Glory   could  place 
us.     The  Prefence  of  the    Deity,    which  we 
have  the  ftrongeft  Senfe  of    while  the    Bible 
is  our  Study,  makes  us  look   upon   ourfelves 
in    a    true    Light,    as   fomething   more   than 
Mortal,  of  an  higher  Order  of  Beings,    under 
more  equitable  Laws,  and  a  jufter  Adminiftra- 

tion. 
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tlon,  than  human  Poh'cy  can  plan,  and  intend- 
ed for  a  more  extenfive  Duration  than  Mor- 
tality allows.  All  domertic,  civil,  and  tem- 
porary Relations,  are  fwallowed  up  in  that 
greateft  of  all  others  —  of  Creatures  and  Chil- 
dren   of  their  Father  and   GOD. 

In  prophane  Hiftory,  but  particularly  in 
the  Writings  of  Tacitus^  Man  appears  a  lone* 
ly,  independent  Being  ;  independent,  I  mean, 
of  all  Affiflance  from  above,  and  detach'd 
from  the  Care  of  Providence.  He  is  to  ftand 
or  fall  by  his  own  Meafures,  and  takes  his 
Chance  in  the  Revolutions  of  the  World,  like 
other  natural  Bodies.  He  is  indeed  conne<ft- 
ed  with  Society,  and  as  fuch,  bids  fair  to  have 
his  Share  in  the  Bleffings  or  Calamities  cf 
his  State  and  Nation.  But  Society  itfelf,  up- 
on the  Heathen  Syftem  (elpecially  in  diftrefs- 
ful  Times,  and  impious,  unbelieving  Ages, 
luch  as  our  Annalift  defcribes)  was  but  a  poor 
Security  for  the  Happinels  of  Individuals. 
Bleflings  thus  conveyed,  were  but  precarioufly 
and  half  enjoyed,  and  could  not  with  any 
Certainty  be  entail'd  ;  while  Misfortunes  had 
a  double  Sting  j  were  bitter  to  the  prefent 
Senfe,  and    Melancholy  to    the    future    Prof- 

pedt, 
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How  difmal  is  a  World  without  a  God ! 
How  wretched  Society  without  Religion  ! 
This  I  think  appears  moft  plainly  from  our 
Author,  and  the  State  of  Things,  which  is 
the  Subjed:  of  his  Writings.  The  Deductions 
of  Reafon,  and  all  the  fpeculative  Arguments 
in  the  World  in  Defence  of  Religion  as  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  Support  of  Society,  are  needlefs 
to  him  that  will  confider  the  Mifery  of  the 
Times  our  Author  defcribes,  and  withal  re- 
members, that  Religion  5  both  with  Refped: 
to  Belief  and  Practice,  was  at  this  Period 
out  of  Fafhion  at  Rome.  What  Wonder 
then,  that  good  Faith  and  Morals  were  alfo 
fled  :  That  there  was  no  longer  found  any 
Obligation  in  Oaths,  any  Allegiance  to  Princes, 
any  Obedience  to  Laws,  any  Honefty  in  pri- 
vate Life,  or  virtuous  Emulation  in  Public : 
But  ell  a  Scene  of  Mifery  and  Mifrule :  The 
Public  and  the  Private  direded  as  Intereff, 
and  Power,  or  Pleafure  prompted  :  No  Man's 
Life  or  Property  under  any  Security  :  Empe- 
rors betrayed  amidft  their  Guards  3  the  Re- 
public forgot  amidft  Citizens  3  Roman  Glory 
unknown  in  its  Armies  3  Fidelity  loft  among 

Friends  3  in  fliort,  no  Head,    no  Heart,    no 

Adiivity, 
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Activity,  or  Wifdom,  but  to  promote  felfifli 
Ends  and  infamous  Projeds  ? 

Nothing  but  a  God  admitted  on  the 
Stage  a  Spedtator,  and  Judge  of  human 
Adiion,  can  give  Adtivity  to  the  beft,  or 
be  a  fafficient  Reftraint  upon  the  worft 
of  Men.  G  O  D  is  the  Life  of  the  Mo- 
ral, as  well  as  the  Natural  World.  His 
Authority  alone  can  exadl  at  the  Hands  of 
every  Man  the  confcientious  Difcharge  of 
his  proper  Duty  ;  can  bind  Kings  in  Chains -, 
fubdue  the  ftrongeft,  overawe  the  boldeft, 
and  reftrain  the  moft  licentious, 

Or  let  Society  and  Order  diflblve,  and  give 
Way  to  lawlefs  Tyranny,  or  the  Madnefs  of 
the  People,  the  Religious  Syflem  ftill  af- 
fords a  happy  Retreat  to  the  pious  Votary, 
In  the  Contemplation  of  an  All-good  and  All- 
powerful  GOD,  the  human  Heart  finds 
endlefs  Matter  of  Joy  and  Comfort.  The 
Belief  of  a  Providence  that  conduds  us  thro* 
Life,  and  in  Mifery  and  Death  forfakes  us  not, 
gives  a  more  rational  Satisfadion  than  the 
moft  illuitrious  Fame  or  extended  Fortune. 


M  4  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

1  ylT  E  have   thus   confidered   the    principal 

'  Qualities  of  T^acitus  as  a  Writer  and 
an  Hiftorian  5  and  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
there  is  a  falfe  Sublime  and  AfFeilation  in  his 
Defcription  :  A  Scurrility  and  fatyrical  Vein, 
with  two  epigrammatical  a  Concifenefs  in  his 
Wit ;  an  Acutenefs,  but  too  fpeculative,  and 
a  Policy  over-refined  in  his  Obfervations  ;  a 
malignant  and  ill-naturM  Turn  in  his  Cha- 
radtersj  a  Philofopby  too  abftradled  and  ele- 
vated in  his  ReafonerSj  and  a  Vanity  in  his 
Learning  :  In  fliort,  that  he  is  in  Antiquity 
a  Pedant;  in  the  Philofophy  of  Nature  a 
Sceptic ;  in  Morals  loofe  ;  in  Defcription  gau- 
dy and  pompous  j  in  Politicks  fubdolous,  re- 
fined and  knavifh. 

He  paints  more  like  a  Poet  than  an  Hif- 
torian. He  is  fliil  more  an  Orator  than  a 
Poet ;  more  a  Moral ift  and  a  Wit  than  an 
Orator;  and  a   Politician    more  than  all. 

He  is  ambltiou'-,  but  not  liately  ;  ftudies 
to  fay  great  Things,  rather  than  true  j  and 
would  make  his  Piece  glare   with    fine  Co-^ 

lours^ 
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lours,  rather  than  natural ;  or,  if  he  aims  at 
the  natural,  he  fo  overcharges  and  encumbers 
it  with  Art,  that  you  are  more  fliocked 
than  pleafed ;  and  are  moft  at  a  Lofs  to  find 
Nature,  in  his  greateft  Endeavours  to  fhew  it. 
He  frequently  flrikes  and  furprizes,  but  rarely 
moves  you  in  a  natural  Way;  I  mean,  he 
ftrikes  the  Fancy,  but  reaches  not  the  Heart; 
if  ycu  are  moved,  it  is  generally  with  his 
Wit,  more  than  his  Story. 

And  here  it  muft  be  owned,  that  he  has  a 
very  fine  Wit;  and  his  Expreffion  is  frequently 
very  happily  adapted  to  his  Sentiment.     Some- 
times  indeed   his  Senfe  is  fo  crowded  in  the 
Narrownefs  and  Sententioufnefs  of  the  Lan- 
guage,   that    his    Commentators    will    fpend 
twenty   Lines  in  explaining   one  of  the  Au- 
thors:   And    it    may   be   obferved,    that  Mr. 
Gordon  is  often  obliged   to  paraphrafe    rather 
than  tranflate.     He    had    no  other    Way    of 
doing  his  Author  Juftice,  and  giving  his  full 
Senfe.     Sometimes    you   have   fine  Thoughts 
and  beautiful  Sentiments  poured  fo  thick  upon 
you,  that  you  are  furprized,  and    almofi;  be- 
wildered.    This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the 
Beginning  of   his  Hiftory ;    where   he  writes 
vvith  a   nobler  Spirit,  greater  Dignity,  a  more 

natural 
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natural  Air,  and  a  happier  Turn  j  or,  it  may 
be,  the  Subjed:  has  a  different  EfFed:  upon 
the  Writer  as  well  as  the  Reader.  Satiated 
with  Blood  and  Mifery,  we  with  Pleafure 
relifh  the  Scene  changed  j  or,  as  a  different 
Fortune,  Age,  and  Circumftances  have  a  pro- 
portionable Effecfl  upon  the  Writer's  Mind, 
the  Hiftorian  might  be  now  advanced  in  Years, 
in  Fortune  and  Honours.  Hence  his  Style 
might  be  more  elevated,  his  Soul  more  ferene, 
and  his  Compofition  more  flowing,  jufl  and 
regular. 

His  Wit  is  generally  ftriking,  deep  and 
piercing  J  cutting  and  pointed;  and  fometimes 
really  fublime  as  Wit  can  be  -,  for  Wit  ffrikes 
the  Fancy,  the  true  fublime  the  Soul.  An 
Epigram  which  Tacitus  often  affeds,  is  inca- 
pable of  Sublimity.  Sometimes  his  Wit  is 
bold  and  rafli,  and  fpares  neither  Gods  nor 
Men.  Sometimes  it  has  a  peculiar  Delicacy, 
as  his  Satyr  has  a  moft  keen  Poignancy. 

His  Refleiftions  are  often  more  refined  than 
natural ;  fhining  rather  than  folid  ;  and  more 
furprizing  than  juft;  at  the  fame  Time,  it 
muft  be  confeffed,  that  they  are  fometimes  all 
thefe  together :  And  nothing  has  fpoiled  them, 
but  the  improper  Application  to  Perfons  and 

Things. 
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Things.  His  immenfe  Fund  of  excellent 
Senfe,  is  only  marr'd  by  his  too  great  Af- 
fedation  of  fliewing  it  upon  all  Occafions. 
This  it  is  that  puts  him  fo  frequently  upon 
debating  both  Sides  of  a  Queftion  on  a  Sub- 
jedl,  which  is  often  determined  in  private,  in 
Ages  and  Countries  far  remote :  This  it  is  that 
puts  him  upon  the  proverbial  and  fententious 
Obfervations,  which  you  frequently  meet  with 
on  the  mofl  common  Occafions,  and  afcribed 
to  very  vulgar  Characters :  Hence  that  abftra<5l- 
ed,  cool  and  philofophical  Air,  which  his 
mofl  paffionate  Adlors  and  Speakers  often 
aflume.  He  was  himfelf  a  Wit,  philofophi- 
cal, and  an  accurate  Infpedor  into  human 
Nature:  Hence  that  Wit,  Philofophy,  and 
fage  Obfervation  of  Men  and  Manners  with 
which  his  Writings  abound.  It  may  feem  a 
Paradox,  but  is  inconteftable  Truth,  that  at 
the  fame  Time  he  fliews  himfelf  a  Man  of 
very  deep  Senfe,  he  has  fliewn  great  Want  of 
it;  and  where  he  is  mod  excellent,  he  is  often 
mofl  faulty.  His  Vanity  gets  the  better  of 
his  Underflanding,  and  if  this  could  didate 
bright  Thoughts  and  wife  Refleaions,  that 
would  not  let  him  fee  the  Propriety  of  Time 
and   Charaaer,  to  which  his   fine  Sentiments 

and 
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and  Obfervations  were  applicable  j  or,  fuppo* 
ling  fuch  an  inconliflent  Condud:  cannot  be 
afcribed  to  the  fame  Perfon,  it  mufl  be  allow- 
ed (which  is  fometimcs  the  Cafe)  that  he  did 
fooliftily  with  his  Eyes  open  ;  imagining  that 
the  Brightnefs  and  Refinement  of  his  Obferva- 
tions might  dazzle  the  Eyes  of  his  Readers, 
fo  as  not  to  let  them  fee  the  Impropriety  of 
their  Application  (in  which  he  has  fucceed- 
ed  with  many  of  his  Admirers)  or,  refolv'd 
to  eflablifh  his  Fame  as  a  great  Wit,  tho' 
at  the  Expence  of  his  Charafter  as  a  juft 
Writer. 

Let  us  confider  this  Temper  of  Vanity 
when  join'd  with  Malice,  and  obferve  how  it 
fhews  itfelf  in  common  Life,  in  Perfons,  in 
other  Refpedis,  of  good  Senfe  and  confefs'd 
Abilities. 

The  Aim  of  a  vain  Man  is  to  gain  Ap* 
plaufc:  This  appears  fo  plain,  that  it  often 
defeats  the  End  propos'd.  When  a  vain 
Man  talks,  'tis  not  fo  much  to  inform  you, 
as  to  diftinguifh  himfelf:  Hence  whatever 
is  the  Subject,  he  will  fo  manage  and  adapt  it, 
as  to  affedl,  (as  he  thinks)  to  furprize,  to 
move,  and  ftrike  his  Hearers  in  an  uncommon 
Way.     His  good  Senfe  (which  is  fuppofed) 

fur- 
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furnifhes  him  with  Materials  for  any  general 
Defcription,  which  he  can  drefs  up  in  the 
greateft  Pomp  ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  will 
add  fome  particular  Circumflance  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  other  general  Accidents  and  Oc- 
currences of  the  fame  Kind,  which  it  may  be 
fuppos'd  every  Body  elfe  is  acquainted  with. 
And  this  makes  him  fonder  of  the  Miracu- 
lous, than  to  dwell  on  the  fettled  Courfe  of 
Nature. 

Thus  too  his  Obfervations  he  lays  down  as 
the  wifefl,  and  fuch  as  he  fuppofes  you  be- 
fore ignorant  of.  General  Maxims  upon  com- 
mon Occafions  he  has  by  Rote:  But  his 
own  have  a  Refinement  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  which  are  to  keep  him  aloof  from 
the  Vulgar.  This  makes  him  frequently  fonder 
of  the  Exception  than  the  Rule ;  tho'  what- 
ever he  afferts  mufl  pafs  for  a  Pofition,  and 
an  Axiom  indifputable. 

As  his  Aim  is  Applaufe,  he  cannot  bear 
with  Temper  what  is  advanced  by  others,  left 
he  fhould  feem  inform'd  by  them  :  Or  if  you 
affert  an  acknowledg'd  and  uncon  trover  ted 
Truth,  he  will  tell  you,  it  is  old  and  obfo- 
lete  J  every  Body  knows  it.  The  fame 
Queftion  he  will  affirm,  or  oppofe  in  different 

Com- 
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Companies,  to  fhew  his  fuperior  Talents; 
and  he  finds  abundant  Reafons,  or  the  Seoi- 
blance  of  Reafons,  to  defend  any  Thing  he 
advances,  and  to  contradid:  and  fupport  his 
Oppofition  to  any  Thing  faid  or  done  by  a- 
nother.  , 

As  he  thus  difputes  or  blames  the  wifefl: 
Reafonings  or  Sentiments  of  others,  to  fet  off 
his  own  fuperior  Wifdom ;  fo  he  diredly  or 
obliquely  detrads  from  their  moral  Excel- 
lencies, to  difplay  his  own  fuperior  Virtue. 
This  renders  his  Converfation  diftafteful,  be- 
ing full  of  Satyr  and  Malignity  \  and  gives 
his  Countenance  an  Air  of  Afperity  and 
Malevolence.  He  wears  the  Brow  of  a  Cri- 
tic or  an  Inquifltor  ;  or  if  he  fmiles,  'tis  in 
Difdain  and  Contempt:  His  Eye  curfes  you  3 
he  feems  to  hate  all  Mankind  5  he  will  rarely 
commend  any  Man,  left  his  own  Merit  fhould 
be  leflen'd  by  the  Competition  :  Or,  if  he 
commends,  'tis  either  fomething  in  a  low 
Charader,  which  undoubtely  fets  his  own  up- 
on the  Comparifon  in  a  fuller  Light ;  or,  'tis 
perfonal  Qualities  or  natural  Endowments, 
where  what  we  call  Merit  is  not  imputable  j 
or,  'tis  with  fome  Exception,  or  to  fmooth 
the  Way  to  fome  greater  Scandal.  But  in  ge- 
neral. 
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neral,  our  vain  Man  allows  little  Virtue  or  Me- 
rit, but  will  detra<^  from  every  Excellency  of 
the  Head  or  Heart  confpicuous  and  diftin- 
guifli'd,  in  other  Men.  Mention  Warbur- 
ton\  great  Parts  and  extenfive  Learning,  he 
will  tell  you,  and  without  a  Blufh,  that 
he  has  neither  Genius  nor  Judgment,  and 
knows    nothing    of   Literature  or  Antiquity. 

Lock  I  A  mere  Plagiary,  who  is  indebted 

to  the  Schoolmen  for  every  Thing  that  is  va- 
luable in  his  EJ/ay.     Harvey  —  was  but  the  t 
Publifher    of   other  Men's  Difcoveries;    and 
Tillotjhn  —  died  poor,  becaufe  he  had  no  Op- 
portunity of  growing  rich. 

Again  obferve  a  vain  Man  in  Company ;  he 
talks  the  moft  and  hears  the  leaft :  The  flight- 
eft.  Hint  fets  him  a  going.  He  makes  unna- 
tural Connediions,  and  takes  every  Opportu- 
nity to  obtrude  his  own  Obfervations,  Tra- 
vels, Learning,  Fortune,  or  Family,  or  what- 
ever is  the  Objed  of  his  Vanity.  His  Dif- 
courfe  from  Beginning  to  End,  is  the  Difplay 
of  his  own  Wifdom  and  other  Men's  Folly, 

Antiquity,    Politicks,   Morals,   News,  all 

made  fubfervient  to  his  grand  Scheme,  viz, 
to  fliew  himfelf  Mafter  of  deep  Erudition, 
great  Virtue,  and  refined  Senfe. 

Let 
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Let  him  relate  a  Difpute,  or  perfonate  the  I' 
Language  and  Charadter  of  another,  he  wiil 
put  into  the  Mouth  of  the  perfonated  Cha^ 
radtsr  better  Sentiments  and  Language  than 
fuch  Perfon  was  Mailer  of:  He  will  make 
Objedions  and  Anfwcrs  in  a  fuller  Light 
than  the  Parties  concern'd  can  be  fuppos'd 
capable  of  doing  j  for  he  ftudies  not  fo  much 
to  reprefent  them,  as  himfelf  j  not  fo  much  to 
inform,  as  to  move  and  affedt  you  ;  to  give 
you  his  own  Sentiments,  rather  than  the  true 
ones. 

After  what  has  been  already  faid  of  'Taci- 
tus^ I  need  make  no  Application  of  thefe  Re- 
marks. 

His  whole  Charader  would  be  beft  difplay'd 
by  taking  a  Portion  of  fome  other  more  un- 
afFeded  Hiftory  (for  In  fiance,  the  Story  of 
yofeph,  before  quoted)  and  modelling  it  agree- 
able to  his  Manner  ^  It  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived how  this  fhould  be  done,  tho'  none 
but  a  Writer  of  Tacitus^  extraordinary  Ge- 
nius could  execute  it  truly. 

The  Sarcafm  of  Jofeph\  Brethren,  "  Be- 
**  hold  this  Dreamer   comet b  j "  muft  be    of 

'  Vid.  Strad.  L.  2.    Prob.  2.    Hift.  Muret.  Pars    i. 
Prob.  tiH. 

a  con- 
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a  confiderable  Length,  with  a  ftrong  Mix- 
ture of  Wit  and  Satyr  upon  both  Father  and 
Son. 

Reubeti^s  Advice  to  caft  him  into  the  Pit, 
muft  have  fome  fufpicious  Circum (lance  an- 
nex'd  to  it  :  He  is  afraid  of  the  Difcovery 
if  they  Murder  him ;  or,  he  intends  to  fup- 
port  himfelf,  and  undermine  his  Brothers  by 
yofeph's  Intereft  5  or,  has  a  Mind  of  the  fole 
Profit  in  the  Sale  of  him. 

"Jofeph  being  ftript  of  his  Coat  of  many 
Colours,  muft  be  attended  with  bitter  La- 
mentations, foft  Entreaties,  and  an  Appeal  to 
their  Reafon,  concerning  the  Impropriety  of 
his  Punifhment  :  *'  Why  did  they  not  whip 
«t  him  as  a  Boy  rather  than  murder  him 
*'  as  a  manly  Criminal." 

The  Traffic  of  the  IJhmaelifes  muft  be 
largely  difplay'd,  with  the  Nature  of  the  Ca- 
mels that  bore,  and  of  the  Soil  and  Trees 
which  produced  their  Spicery ;  with  what- 
ever befides  is  extraordinary  in  the  natu- 
ral Produdions,  or  civil  Cuftoms  of  their 
Country. 

Jacobh  Mourning  for  his  Son  muft«  be  ag- 
gravated by  a  Number  of  Circumftances,  at- 
tended with  a  long  Speech,  wherein   he  muft 

N  accufe 
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accufe  both  Gods  and  Men  s  and  is  at  laft 
with  Difficulty  reftrain'd  by  his  Sons  and 
Daughters  from  killing   himfelf. 

Upon  JofepFs  Arrival  in  Egypt,  mufl  be 
related  the  Natural  and  Civil  Hiflory  of  the 
Country,  it's  firft  Planting,  antient  Manners, 
antient  Kings,  very  antient  Gk)ds,  and  the 
Revolutions  of  the  State  to  the  prefent 
Reign. 

In  the  Civil  Hiflory  mufl  be  a  great  deal 
of  Wifdom  and  refin'd  Policy  difplay'd  :  In 
the  Natural,  much  of  the  miraculous  ;  in  the 
Religious,  much  of  the  myflerious,  with 
quaint  Remarks  and  vain  pedantic  Explica- 
tions. 

Jofeph\  Youth  and  Beauty,  Wit  and  Parts, 
mufl  be  defcribed  with  much  Elegance  and 
Art  ;  particularly  his  Innocence,  in  Order  to 
prepare  him  for  the  Sacrifice  and  unjuft  Suffer- 
ing. The  Adultrefs  mufl  have  an  Angel's 
Face,  and  every  foft  Endearment,  to  capti- 
vate the  innocent  Youth.  Her  Guilt  mufl  be 
charg'd  upon  the  Husband,  old  and  impo- 
tent :  Her  illuflrious  Anceflors,  if  famed  for 
Guilt  or  Greatnefs,  mufl  be  commemorated  : 
She  mufl  be  banifli'd  or  put  to  Death,  that 

the 
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the  King's  or  the  Husband's  Cruelty  may  be 
expos'd. 

The  Butler's  and  Baker's  Imprifonment 
muft  be  accounted  for  from  fome  Court-In- 
trigue, or  Sufpicion  of  Confpiracy,  or  thp 
Treachery  of  falfe  Friends.  Their  Offices 
muft  be  defcribed  with  their  original  Inftitu- 
tions,  and  fubfequent  Regulations.  The  Cri- 
minal executed  muft  be  in  a  Rage,  and  fcur- 
rilous  upon  his  Enemies :  He  muft  too  be 
witty,  and  fay  fomething  fmart,  or  great  j  he 
muft  die  to  Fame,  and  the  chief  Butler  muft 
furvive  to  Infamy. 

The  Phenomenon  of  Dreaming  muft  be  ac- 
counted for  from  fome  romantic  Falfehoods, 
fuperftitious  Ceremonies,  magic  Rites,  and  a 
vilionary  Philofophy. 

yoj'eph'%  Advancement,  and  his  firft  Appear- 
ance in  his  State  Chariot,  muft  give  large 
Field  for  laboured  Defcription.  The  Glory 
and  Wealth  of  Egypt  muft  glitter  upon  this 
Occafion ;  their  Officers  and  Armies  muft 
make  a  grand  Parade,  to  compliment  the  new 
Minion.  The  Monarch,  weak  or  wicked, 
muft  make  a  Speech  full  of  great,  and  good, 
and  wife  Sentiments,  upon  the  Advancement 
of  his  new  Favourite  ;  and  prefently  after  fink 

N  2  into. 
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into  a  Cypher  j  while  Noble  and  Ignoble  bow 
the  Knee  to  Jojepk  Yet  the  Refledlions  of 
the  People  mufl  be  Satyrical  and  Sneering  up- 
on this  Occafion :  Tho'  hungry,  they  mufl  be 
witty  ;  and  tho'  perifhing,  political.  Eve- 
ry Soul  of  them  mufl  turn  Moral  Philofo" 
phers  ". 

°  See  Morg — n.    Vol.  I.  p.  239. 
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Nother  Way  of  judging  of  the  Me- 
rit of  our  Author,  will.be  by  com- 


wA  P^^^"g  ^^^"  ^^^^    another  Hiftc- 


rian  of  the  fame  Nation.  And 
this  will  be  the  more  agreeable,  as  it  affords  us 
an  Opportunity  to  applaud  as  well  as  cenfure, 
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to  admire   at  the  fame  Time  that  we  criti- 
cize. 

A  fhort  Charader  of  hivy  is  therefore  fub* 
joined;  in  drawing  of  which,  a  particular  Re- 
gard has  been  had  to  the  foregoing  Obferva- 
tions  on  Tacitus, 


.%tM..€ 
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CHAP.     I. 

Z  7^ 2" goes  not  out  of  his  Way  to  celebrate 
Places  and  Perfons  famed  of  old.  And 
where  theOccafion  naturally  leads  him  to  it,  he 
does  it  with  the  greatefl  Modefty  and  Brevity ». 

Nor  does  he  upon  any  Occafion,  with  a 
ferious  Air,  recite  as  Truths  the  Abfurdities  of 
Pagan  Theology,  or  the  Fables  of  Poets  and 
Mythologifts. 

If  there  is  a  Place  where  he  is  faulty,  it  is 
in  the  Defcription  of  the  Moeander,  and  the 
MarfyaSy  which  falls  into  it ;  whence  he  takes 
Occafion  to  mention  the  famed  Mufician 
Marfyas,  as  here  challenging  the  God  Apollo 
to  contend  with  him  on  the  Flute  ^  Yet  an 
Admirer  of  Livy  might  fay  in  bis  Excufe, 
that  the  Occafion  of  mentioning  this  anti- 
quated Story  was  natural  enough  ;  as  a  Romaft 
Conful  was   at  this   Time  arrived   upon    the 

*  Vfbi  finope  dic'itur  Graca  nrhs  fuijfe.  Vol.  II.  p.  249. 
Ed.  Oxon.  —  Thebes  campum  carmine  horneri  celch-atiim. 
Lib.  37.  19.  Nephelida  promontorium  —  mclitum  feeder e 
ardiquo  Athenicnfium.     Lib.  33.    20 34.  28. 

'  X.  38.  13- 
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River  Mceander.  And  the  Affair  of  Marfya^ 
he  but  jufl  mentionsj  and  mentions  as  founded 
on  common  Fame,  without  that  Air  of  Se- 
rioufnefs  and  Importance  by  which  Tacitus 
would  engage  our  Attention  to  his  romantic 
Digreffions. 

Where  he  feems  to  digrefs  Into  the  Grecian 
Story,  he  fliews  the  Neceffity  of  it,  from  the 
clofe  Connecftion  the  Grecian  Affairs  had  with 
the  War,  which  the  Remans  waged  with 
Antiochus  ^, 

Again,  how  properly  does  Nica?ider,  Am- 
baffador  from  the  Etolians  to  Philips  in  Order 
to  roufe  him  to  War,  recall  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Macedonian  Monarch  defeated,  weak- 
ened, and  abridged  of  his  Power  and  Empire 
by  the  Romans^  the  ancient  Deeds  of  the 
Kings  of  Macedon,  and  the  World  ravaged  by 
the  vidorious   Arms   of  this  Nation"^. 

Upon  the  Redudion  of  Syraci/fe  by  the 
Rofnan  Army  under  Marcellus^  the  Hifforlan 
naturally  enough  mentions    the    former  For- 

'^  Ahjlulcrunt  tne  velut  de  fpatio  res  Grizc'tcs  immixta 
Romanis :  Non  quia  ipfas  opent  pretlum  cj}  fcribcre,  fed  quia 
caufa  fmrant  cum  Antiocho  bdli.  L.  35.  40. 

'  L.  35.  12. 

tune 
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tune  of  this  famed  City.  But  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  not  to  difplay  his  own  Erudition,  but 
the  Humanity  of  the  Conqueror.  And  how 
graceful  and  generous  are  the  Tears  of  Marcel- 
lus  upon  this  Occafion!  From  an  Eminence 
he  takes  a  View  of  the  City,  at  this  Time 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  World  :— 
The  Scene  of  fo  many  heroic  Deeds  3 —  where 
Athens  loft  her  Navy ;  where  Nicias  and  De- 
mofthenes  perifhed  with  their  Armies:  The 
Seal  of  fo  many  potent  Tyrants ; —  where  Hi^ 
ero  the  good  and  generous  lately  fwayed:  — 
He  is  tranfported  with  the  Thought  of  his 
own  good  Fortune  in  making  fo  noble  a  Con- 
queft ;  but  his  Joy  is  interrupted  by  a  generous 
and  melancholy  Refle(5tion,  that  a  Scene  of  fo 
much  Glory  and  Beauty  muft  in  a  Moment 
be  laid  in  Afhes;  and  he  burfts  into  Tears; 
the  Conqueror  himfelf  fubdued  by  Pity,  which 
does  but  heighten  his  Glory  *. 

Where  the  Hiftorian  chances  (for  it  is  but 
rare  that  he  does  it)  to  mention  any  foreign 
State,  or  Affairs  not  purely  Roman  ;  it  is  done 
with  fome   natural  Connexion  5    the  Digref- 

'  L.  25.  24. 

lion 
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fion  is  {hort,  and  the  Return  to  his  Subjed 
immediate  ^. 

The  Digreffion  concerning  Alexander  the 
Great',  and  the  Author's  Conjedure  upon  the 
Comparifon  of  their  mutual  Strength,  what 
would  have  been  the  Event  of  a  War  between 
him  and  the  Romans^  is  fcarce  a  Digreffion  j 
as  not  only  falling  in  with  the  Period  of  his 
Hiftoryj  but  as  conneded  alfo  with  the  Roman 
Affairs,  and  explanatory  of  them.—-  Is  juft 
and  beautiful  j  full  of  good  Senfe,  Dignity  and 

Eloquence  J is  one    of    the  moft   valuable 

PafTages  in  Livy,  and  is  marr'd  by  nothing 
(if  it  is  at  all  marrM)  but  by  the  Author's 
feeming   Partiality  to  his  native  Soil.    ^ 

Or,  if  it  muft  be  called  a  Digreffion,  not 
ftridly  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  Hiftory,  it 
muft  at  the  fame  Time  be  allowed  an  Orna- 
ment j  if  'tis  a  Fault,  'tis  alfo  a  Beauty  j  if 

<"  EO  ANNO  Alcxandrum  epirt  regem  I N  ITA- 
LIA M  clajjcm  appulije  conjlat :  ^od  helium^  ft  prima 
fath profpera  fuijjent  —HAUD  DUBIE  AD  RO- 
MA N  O  S  P  E  RV  E  N I S  S  ET.  Vol.  11.  p.  no. 
EADEM  /ETAS  rerum  Alexandri  magni  ej}^  quern 
for  ore  hujus  or  turn.,  in  alio  tra6lu  or  bis  invi£ium  belli s 
juvenem  fortnna  mcrbo  extinxit.  CMTERUM  RO- 
MAN!, efc. 


OUS 
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our  Author  has  tranfgreffed,  yet  he  may  glory 
in  it :  He  needed  not  have  made  any  Apo- 
logy 5  he  deferves  Applaufe:  The  Applaufe 

due  to  the  Lover  of  his  Country,  the  manly 
Reafoner,  and  the  exalted  Orator. 

In  the  firft  Period  of  his  Hiftory,  I  think 
Livy  had  an  Eye  to  the  Times  in  which  he 
lived. 

The  plain  Original,  and  fimple  Inftitution 
of  fome  Offices  and  Games,  is  defcribed  in 
order  to  difplay  the  Enlargement  of  the  Office, 
and  the  Extravagancy  of  the  Diverfion  in  Af- 
ter-times. 

Thus  the  Original  of  Stage  Plays  is  given, 
and  their  After-Improvements  deduced  ;  not  to 
fhew  the  Author's  Erudition  in  Antiquity, 
but  to  expofe  the  extravagant  Expence  of 
thefe  Entertainments,  arrived,  in  Livft  Time, 
from  a  pious  and  fimple  Beginning,  to  an  Ex- 
cels, by  opulent  Kingdoms  fcarce  fupportabies. 

With  the  fame  honefl  Zeal  and  Integrity 
he  enlarges  upon  the  primitive  Difcipline  both 
in  Peace  and  War ;  to  expofe  the  Degeneracy 
and  Corruption  of  his  ov^n  Times,  and  to 
fhev7  his  Countrymen  wherein  their  true 
Greatnefs  and  real  Liberty  confined. 

i  Vol.  IL  p.  57. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  during  this 
firft  Period  of  his  Story,  his  Reflediions,  or 
the  Reflexions  of  his  Speakers,  are  fometimes 
perhaps  too  raifed  and  magnificent  for  the 
Times  and  the  Occalions ;  and  a  Reader,  ac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  Story,  will  think 
fome  of  them  more  fuited  to  the  latter  Civil 
Wars,  than  to  the  Difputes  between  the  Tri- 
bunes of  the  People,  and  the  Patricians. 
Thus,  Gloria  belli  penes  hojies  eji^  is  much 
more  applicable  to  the  Defeat  of  CraJJus  than 
to  the  Incurfionsof  the  ^^z^t/and  FoJfci^\  But 
fuch  was  Livy's  Frame,  or  his  Fault  if  you 
pleafe,  he  could  not  but  be  eloquent,  he  could 
not  but  love  his  Country. 

^  Vol.   I.   p.   202. 
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CHAP.     IL 

ZJVTh  Defcription  is  exad:  and  clear,  na« 
tural  and  afFsding:  You  fee  and  hear 
every  Thing  related  by  him.  You  are  infen- 
fibly  conveyed  from  the  Camp  to  the  Senate, 
from  Sicily  to  Carthage:  "With  A?inibal yoM 
pafs  the  Alps  and  Appennine,  and  cannot  help 
being  affedled  with  the  Defcription  of  the 
Region  i  fo  that  in  the  very  Dog-days  the 
Reader  fhivers  at  the  Horror  of  the  Picture 
and  bleak  Mifery  of  the  Climate. 

hinjy  had,  I  queflion  not,  been  upon  the 
Alps  J  and  has  deicribed  them  from  what  he 
perfonally  knew  of  them  ;  as  he  generally  de- 
fcribes  other  Parts  of  ltal)\  like  one  particu- 
larly acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  Moun- 
tain, Stream,  Road  and  Profped;. 

Thus  too  the  State  of  the  War  in  Macedo- 
nia^ and  the  geographical  Defcription  of  the 
Country,  is  related  as  by  one  who  underflood 
perfedlly  well  the  Narrownefs  of  every  Pafs, 
the  Height  and  Difficulty  of  every  Mountain, 
the  Courfe  of  every  River,  and  the  Situation 
of  t'szxy  Port  and  Garrifon  in  Greece^ 

The 
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The  Difpolition  of  Armies,  Supplies  of 
Troops,  Recruits  raifed,  Diflribution  of  the 
Provinces,  Support  of  Allies,  Creation  of 
Magiftrates,  Ceremonies  of  Religion,  the 
Hiftorian  orders  with  as  much  Regularity  and 
Eafe,  as  if  he  had  both  decreed  and  executed 
every  Thing  himfelf. 

He  draws  up  the  Line  of  Battle,  marfhals 
the  Troops,  gives  Orders  and  executes  them, 
as  if  he  was  not  an  Hiftorian  of  a  diftant 
Age,  but  a  Spedator  of  what  he  defcribes ; 
not  a  Writer,  but  an  A6tor;  a  Soldier  and 
General  on  both  Sides.  The  Reader  is  par- 
ticularly referred  to  the  Battles  of  Jhrafimenei^ 
Cannce^  and  Trebia. 

In  a  March,  a  Retreat,  or  the  Surprize  of 
a  City,  you  fee  every  Step  taken ;  and  fee  it 
not  as  a  cool  By-ftander,  a  Speftator  ;  but  can- 
not help  imaginihg  yourfelf  a  Party  in  the 
Adtion,  and  are  afFeded  v/ith  the  Paffions 
correfponding  to  the  various  Turns  and  Cir- 
cumftances  of  Affairs. 

The  taking  of  T^arentiim  by  Annibal  is 
told  with  all  the  Exadnefs  of  one  who  had 
been  an  Eye-Witnefs,  or  a  Party,  in  the  Exe- 
cution of  this  infidious  Meafure.  In  Tacitus'^ 
Defcription  of  a  Battle  or  an  Attack  by  Night, 

all 
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all  is  Confufion  and  Darknefs,  mingled  Ha- 
vock  and  undiftinguiflied  Carnage;  the  Writer 
is  as  confufed  as  the  Scene  he  defcribesj  and 
fhews  his  Ignorance  of  all  that  was  done  by 
dwelling  fo  much  upon  Generals  in  the  De- 
fcription.  In  Livy  (as  in  this  Inftance  of  the 
Surprize  of  ^arentuni)  you  have  Light  in 
Darknefs,  and  Order  in  Confufion  ;  the  Parti- 
culars of  the  whole  Affair  being  related  with 
all  the  Clearnefs  and  Exadtnefs  that  the  moft 
regular  Adiion  could  admit.  The  Part  of 
Phiiomenus  here  defcribed  is  a  jufl  Example 
of  one  of  Livy''s  Excellencies,  or  what  Mr. 
Addifon  calls  his  fpecific  Qualities.  You  fee 
him  go  forth  with  his  Dogs  and  Hunting- 
Tackle  ;  you  fee  him  return  with  his  Game ; 
you  hear   him  calh  the  Watch  anfwers  j  the 

Gate   opens ;  in  fhort,  you  fee  and  hear, 

and  are  prefent,  and  engaged,  and  engage,  in 
every  Part  of  this  Night's  Expedition  K 

Livy  does  not,  as  indeed  he  had  no  Oc- 
cafion,  aggravate  the  Paflions,  or  aggrandize 
the  Adions  he  relates.  Things  fpeak  for 
Iheqifelves.     Tho'   Antiochus^    in   the  Battle 

'  Jvifc.  25.  9. 

with 
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with  Bclpio  the  Conful,  loft  4000  Horfe  and 
50,000  Foot,  you  have  not  one  Word  of  the 
Hugenefs  of  the  Battle.  The  Difpofition  of 
the  Troops,  and  their  Number,  the  Courfe 
of  the  Adlion,  the  Numbers  flain,  and  Pri- 
foners  taken,  tell  us  that  it  muft  be  a  great 
Adion  ^.  But  all  I'acitus*^  magnificent  Epi- 
thets, huge  Preparations,  Noife  and  Pomp  of 
Defcription,  cannot  perfuade  us  the  fame  of 
his  Skirmifhes. 

Upon  the  Slaughter  of  the  two  Sdpio*s  m 
Spai?!^  how  fhort,  yet  beautiful,  is  the  De- 
,  fcription  of  the  Sorrow  which  this  Calamity 
occafioned  at  Rome,  and  in  the  Province  ? 
Liiidlus  ex  morte  eorum  non  Romce  major  qiiam 
per  totam  Hifpaniam  fuit :  ^in  apud  elves, 
partem  doloris  &  exercitus  amifji  ^  alie?jata 
provincia  ci?  publica  trahebat  cladeSy  Hi/pa-' 
nice  ipfos  lugebanf,  dejiderabafitque  duces. 
Cnceum  tamen  magis,  quod  diutius  prcefuerat 
iis^  prior  que  ^  famam  occupaverat  ^  jpecimen 
jujiitia  temper  antice  que  Romance  primus 
dederat^.  How  different  is  this  from  the 
tragical  Extravagance,  or  rather  the  Oftenta- 


Lib.  37.  44, 
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tion  of  Sorrow  which  we  are  entertained  with 
in  Tacitus^  upon  the  Death  of  Germanicui  f 
The  general  Defcription  of  any  fignal  Ca- 
lamity in  Livy  is  not  made  up  of  any  boyifh 
Particulars.  Thus,  tho'  he  profefTes  not  to 
be  able  to  defcribe  the  Temper  of  Mind  in 
the  People  of  Rome  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Defeat  at  Ca?2nce ;  yet  in  few  Words,  en  paf- 
Jhnt,  he  paints  the  fuppofed  miferable  and 
ruined  Condition  of  the  Republic,  in  ftronger 
Colours  than  Tacitus  would  have  done  by  a 
long  and  laboured  Detail  of  low  Circu'm- 
ftances.  He  would  have  entertained  us  with 
particular  Inflances  of  Mifery  and  Diftrefs, 
when  the  Public  v/as  fuppofed  Icftj  *'  when 
"  Universal  Ruin,  fays  our  Hiflorian, 
"  was  the  general  Talk:  Two  Confuls,  two 
"  Armies  cut  off,  the  Republic  had  neither 
"■  Camp,  General,  nor  Troops;  and  Annibal 
"  was  Mafter  of  Itahj.  It  was  Fabiush 
"  Advice,  adds  Livy,  that  the  Women  fliould 
*'  not  appear  in  public,  and  each  fnould  be 
*'  obliged  to  keep  their  own  Houfes :  —  The 
««  Lamentations  of  Families  fliculd  be  re- 
*«  flrained,  and  Particulars  wait  at  Home  for 
«*  Tidings  relating  to  their  private  Lofs"".  " 

">  L.  22.  55. 

O  If 
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If  you  have  Exadnefs  and  Particularity  in 
Livy,  it  is  with  the  utmofl  Propriety,  as  in 
Sci'ph's  going  on  board,  and  his  Voyage  to 
Africk,  The  Importance  of  the  Event  makes 
every  Circumftance  confiderable.  The  Adlion 
was  the  moil  momentous  j  and  no  lefs  than 
the  Empire  of  the  World  was  the  Prize  of 
Conqueft".  Befides,  the  Time  was  not  im- 
proper for  fuch  a  Dcfcription:  Peace  was  made 
with  Philip  in  Greece ^  and  Annibal  remained 
unadlivc  and  motionlefs  in  Italy, 

But  upon  moft  Occalions,  Livfs  Defcrip- 
tions  arc  remarkably  fhortj  and  fuch  as  a 
Writer,  who  has  no  Regard  but  to  Truth, 
would  naturally  give. 

You'll  have  an  Infurredlion  of  Barbarians, 
a  Battle  enfuing,  and  a  Defeat,  all  in  five 
Lines;  which  in  Tacitus  would  have  taken  up 
as  many  Chapters  °. 

A  Commotion  of  Shepherds  and  Slaves  is 
mentioned,  and  but  juft  fo ;  as  reprelTed,  not 
by  Generals  and  Armies,  but  by  legal  Profe- 
cutions,  and  the  Authority  of  Magiflrates  and 
Laws  p. 

"  L.  29.  26.     "  L.  41.  10.     p  Vol.-  5.  p.  198.  212, 
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You  have  fometlmes  half  a  Dozen  Towns 
taken  in  as  many  Lines,  nay,  in  one  Line  \ 
The  Hiflorian's  Pen  keeps  Pace  with  the  Ra- 
pidity of  the  Conqueror's  Sword.  He  d\  ells 
not  upon  Trifles  j  but,  like  a  prudent  General, 
relerves  his  Strength  for  Actions  of  Monrient, 
and  Cities  of  Eminence  and  Power. 

You  have  an  Earthquake  in  lefs  than  three 
Lines,  yet  defcribed  with  all  the  Sublimity 
the  Subjeft  naturally  didates.  The  Intro- 
dudlion  of  this  fhort  Defcription  is  flill  more 
beautiful  and  fublime  than  the  Defcription  it- 
felf.  He  was  relating  the  Battle  oiThrafimene, 
and  the  brave  Efforts  of  the  Roman  Soldiers 
upon  their  c!efperate  Situation  :  lantufque  fuit 
ardor,  adeo  intejitus  pugnc^e  animusy  iit  eiim 
terrce  motum  (^  1  MULT  ARUM 
URBIUM  ITALIJE  MAGNAS 
PARTESI>ROSTRAFIZAFER- 
Tir^UE  CURSU  RAPIDO 
AMKJES,  MARE  FLU  MINI  BUS 
INFEXI7,  MONTES  LAPSU 
IN  GENT  I  PRORUIT)  nemo  pug- 
nantium  fenferit  ^ 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Defcription  here  is 
in  a  Parenthefis,  and  brought  in  with  a  fecon- 

1  Vol  V.  p.  201.  '  Lib.  22.  5. 
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dary  View.  With  the  fame  Brevity  he  givea 
you  a  Tempeil,  a  Fire,  or  Flood  ;  and  gives 
them  as  Things  that  fall  in  his  Way,  which 
be  cannot  avoid  taking  Notice  ofi  and  not 
like  One,  who  Teeks,  or  (liews  an  Eagernefs  to 
catch  at  fuch  Opportunities  of  difplaying  his 
Eloquence  and  Talent  at  Defcription^. 

In  his  Defcription  of  any  uncommon  Ap- 
pearance in  Nature,  where  the  Miraculous  has 
been  admitted  by  ignorant  Antiquity,  he  is 
not  careful  or  fludious  to  relate  Abfurdities, 
and  to  heap  Fable  upon  Fable  j  but,  where 
he  can,  confutes  them  ^ 

Livy  has  a  wonderful  Faculty  of  defcribing 
not  only  Adions,  but  the  different  Paflions 
that  arife  and  correfpond  to  the  different  Situ- 
ation of  the  Affair  that  is  tranfading  and 
related.  He  feems  to  have  known  every  natu- 
ral Movement  of  the  human  Heart  -,  with 
the  finefl  Hand,  he  touches  the  different  Springs 
of  Pity,  Joy,  or  Love.  Though  we  are 
charmed   with  the  Didion,    yet  the   PafHon 

'  vi.  L.  30.  39. 31.  45. 33.  41..^ 35.  21, 

""^ZS'  4Q'"    '"  38'  28.         '  See  concerning  the  ^z^r/- 

piis^  L,  28.  6. 
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triumphs  over  this  airy  Pleafure,  and  the  Co- 
lourings of  Art  are  quite  fhadowed  by  the 
afFedting  Strokes  of  Nature. 

After  the  Battle  of  Caimce^  when  Afitiibal 
advances  to  Rome  with  his  Army,  the  Reader, 
ftruck  with  Anxiety  and  Concern,  as  if  the 
Fate  of  his  native  Country  was  depending,  and 
imagining  himfelf  a  Citizen  of  old  Rofue,  is 
attentive  to  every  Meafure,  alarmed  at  every 
Motion,  reads  Terror  and  Difmay  in  every 
Face;  fees  Prastors,  Confuls,  Didiaiors,  and 
the  Senate  all  intent  and  bufied  in  their  feveral 
Charges  J  \\t\s^  Annibaly  at  the  Head  of  the 
his  Numidians,  advancing  before  the  Gates, 
the  Armies   drawn  out  in   Order   of  Battle; 

. .  and   is  all  the  while  in  the  utmofl  Suf- 

pence  for  the  momentous  Event". 

Af^ain,  we  could  fcarce  be  more  afFeded, 
were  a  foreign  Army  landed  in  England^  than 
we  are  at  Ajdrubalh  having  pa  fled  the  Alps. 
The  March  of  JSIero  ;  his  joining  his  Brother 
Conful;  4/^n/Ws  Decampment;  the  Battle 5 
the  Intelligence  received  of  it  at  Rome-, — . 
render  us  all  Eye,  all  Ear.  The  Hiflorian 
engages    cur  Heart,    as    well    as    our  Senfes, 

"  L.    26. 
O  3  Every 
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Every  Paflion  that  could  affed  a  Roman,  is  fo 
defcribed  as  to  afFedt  the  Reader. 

As  in  the  natural  World,  we  have  obferved, 
Livy  is  not  fond  of  the  Miraculous  in  his 
Defcription ;  fo  in  the  moral,  he  {hocks  you 
not  with  the  Surprizing,  the  Extravagance  of 
Paflion,  or  fudden  Change  of  Temper  and 
Conduct,  upon  Reafons  unaccountable,  in  the 
fame  Charader.  His  Adions  and  Sentiments, 
I  mean,  thofe  of  his  Adorsor  hiftorical  Per- 
fons,  are  exadly  fuited  to  their  Charaders. 
yinnihal  is  the  fame  from  his  firft  Appearance 
on  the  Stage  of  Adion,  till  his  laft  quitting 
of  Italy,  dreadful,  even  in  his  Retreat;  and 
formidable,  though  flying;  like  a  Lion  chafed 
and  robbed  of  his  Prey,  indignant,  breathing 
Vengeance,  flill  formidable,  and  flill  a  Lion. 

All  is  natural  and  uniform  in  our  Hifl:orian; 
and  you  are  prepared  for  the  Event  from  the 
preparatory  Steps  to  any  Adion;  as  you  riiay 
frequently  guefs  at  the  future  Condud  of  any 
Charader,  which  he  had  before  given. 

The  Defedion  of  Capua  to  Anjiibal  was 
the  natural  EflTed  of  their  Manners  and  De- 
pravity. Liberty  and  good  Faith  were  Words 
that  had  lofl:  their  Credit  and  Efteem  at  Capua. 
Licentioufnefs    and    uninterrupted  Indulgence 

were 
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were  all  they  required :  But  thefe,  it  was  ima- 
gined, could  not  be  fupported  by  their  Adhe- 
rence to   a  diftrefled  and  vanquished  People. 
^ut  by  calling  in  the  Conqueror,  they  hoped 
to   make  their  own  Terms,  and  fhare  in  the 
Spoils   of  Conqueft.     The  reft  of  their  Con- 
dud,  to  the  Surrender  of   their  City  to  the 
Romans^  is  uniform,  and  exadlly  anfwers  the 
Chara<^er  the  Hiftorian  gave  of  them  in  the 
Beginning  of  the   twenty-third   Book.     The 
laft  Speech   of  Vibius  ViriuSy    his  Death  with 
that  of  twenty-feven  Senators,  and  the  Man- 
ner  of  their  Death,    is  the  moft  in  Charadter 
that  can  poffibly  be  exprefled "'. 

^  L.  26.  13,  14. 
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CHAP.     III. 

TH  E  Purity  of  Livys  Didion,  and  Ele» 
gance  of  his  Compolition,  diftinguifh 
him  as  much  from  Tacitus,  as  the  Juflnefs  of 
his   Defcription. 

Whatever  may  be  faidof  the  Purity  oiTacitus's 
Latin,  'tis  beyond Difpute,  that  he  has  feveral  Ex- 
preffions  and  Modes  of  Speech  not  frequently 
found  in  the  Writers  of  the  Auguftan  Age  ^ 
feveral,  I  think,  entirely  unknow^n  to  them. 
'Tis  a  true  Charadler  of  his  Style  I  have  fome^ 
where  met  Vv^ith.  Stylus  magis  gravis  quam 
elegans^  afper  enim  — -  duriujculufque  at  que 
a  Latince  Ungues  Candore  dijcedens. 

His  Editors  and  Commentators  were  plainly 
fenfible,  that  his  Lati?i  was  not  always  the 
purefl ',  and  fo  have  arbitarily  in  feveral  Places 
corrected  the  Text  :  Subftituting  Words,  and 
forming  the  Phrafe  more  agreeable  to  the 
Standard  of  Claflical  Elegance,  and  the  Purity 
of  former  Ages, 

I  may  add,  that  his  Grascifms,  and  Poetic 
Liberties  occur  more  frequently  than  in  any  of 
the  Koman  Hiflorians.     Ne  ar  mentis  qui  dam 

Juus 
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Juin  honor  aut  gloria  fronth  ^ wants  little 

of  the  Meafure,  as  it  wants  none  of  the  Fi- 
gures of  heroic  Poetry.  For  other  Inftances 
of  this  poetic  Didtion  which  abounds  in  T^- 
citus^  the  Reader  is  referr'd  to  the  elegant  and 
learned  Critic  Strada.  y 

Obfcurity  is,  I  think,  as  chargeable  upon 
Tacitus,  as  Want  of  Purity  j  and  this  latter  is 
indeed  frequently  the  Occafion  of  the  former. 
His  Obfcurity  is  undeniable,  from  the  diiferent 
Opinions  of  Commentators  upon  the  fame 
Faffage,  where  the  Text  is  allow'd  to  be  ge- 
nuine, and  from  their  Difputes  about  the  ge- 
nuine Reading,  when  different  Words,  convey- 
ing different  Senfes,  are  arbitarily  obtruded  and 
defended,  as  giving  the  true  Senfe,  which, 
it  is  plain,  both  Sides  are  often  ignorant 
of. 

'Tis  pleafant  enough  to  obferve  the  Con- 
duit of  the  Hyper-Criticks  upon  thefe  Occa- 
fions.  Several  of  the  Annotators  and  Com- 
mentators upon  Tacitus  are  allowed  to  be  Scho- 
lars, and  particularly  eminent  Mafters  in  clafli- 
cal  Learning  ;  yet  you  find  them  complaining 
' — -Locus  obj'curus  &  corruptus:  Turba^ 

''De  Morib.  Germanor.  ■'  L.  2.  Prob.  3.  Hift. 

rufit 
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runt  me  verba:  • — Locus  eft  obfcurce  jententiay 
imo  incertce :  — — «  Mentem  loci  non  penetro : 
—  Obfcura  efi  fententia^  &c.— Upon  thefe  Oc- 
cafions  up  flarts  the  Hyper-Critic,  and  tells 
you  :  'Non  fat  is  afjequuntur  'dim  Jententia 
VIRl  ALIO^JJIN  DOCTISSI- 
ML  This  Compliment  is  paid  to  thefe  dim- 
lighted  Commentators,  to  difplay  our  Hyper- 
Critic's  greater  Sagacity  ;  who  by  a  Note  of  a 
Dozen  Lines,  (hews  you  the  Perfpicuity  and 
Beauty  of  the  Paflage  in  Qucftion. 

Other  Writers,  'tis  true,  are  liable  to  the 
fame  Objedions  from  the  different  Sentiments 
of  Commentators  upon  the  fame  Paffage  ;  but 
few,  I  think,  if  any  of  the  Roman  Hiflorians, 
in  the  fame  Degree  with  Tacitus.  Let  a  Read- 
er take  Livy  in  Hand  without  Tranflation  or 
Notes ;  if  he  is  but  a  moderate  Ad.pt  in  the 
Latin  Tongue,  he  will  find  little  Difficulty  in 
many  Chapters  together ;  except  where  fome 
plodding  Editor  brings  in  an  aukward  Word  to 
confound  common  Senfe,  and  fpoil  a  beautiful 
Antithefis.  If  he  is  a  Proficient  in  the  Roman 
Language,  he  will  read  a  Book  from  End  to 
End,  with  little  Hefitation  or  Doubt  concerning 
his  Meaning  in  any  Place  :  But  a  good  Claf- 
iicai  Scholar,  who  fits  down  to  Tacitus^  difdain- 

ing 
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ing  the  Affiftance  of  Commentary  or  Tran- 
flator,  will  meet  with  Difficulties  in  every  Book, 
and  frequently   in  every  Page. 

What  has  render'd  Tacitus  obfcure,  befides 
the  Want  of  Purity  in  his  Style,  is  the  Refine- 
ment of  his  Sentiments ;  which,  like  fome 
Minims  in  Nature,  require  uncommon  Saga- 
city and  artificial  Powers  to  affifl  you  in  the 
Knowledge  of. 

His  Ignorance  in  fome  Cafes,  as  in  the  Bat- 
tles, Marches,  Condudt  of  his  Generals,  as 
well  as  Armies,  which  he  would  defcribe, 
has,  I  think,  greatly  embarrafs'd  his  Sto- 
ry- 
There  are  befides,  fo  many  Particulars  of 
Men  and  Things  in  carrying  on,  or  the  Rela- 
tion of  a  general  Adion  ;  for  Inftance,  the 
War  between  V  it  e  lit  us  and  Vefpajian,  as  much 
obfcure  the  Narration.  You  lofe  Sight  of  the 
general  Plan  by  the  numberlefs  Particulars,  of- 
ten of  a  private  Nature,  that  are  thrown  in 
the  Way,  and  darken  and  confufe  the  Sub- 
jedt. 

At  the  fame  Time  it  mufl  be  acknowledg'd, 
that  as  his  Sentiments  are  fometimes  very  beau- 
tiful, fo  they  are  moft  happily  exprefied.  But 
thefe  are  fingle  Sentences  -,  often  confined  to  the 

Extent 
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Extent  of  a  Line  j  have  the  Nature  of  a  Pro- 
verb, and  fometimes  of  an  Epigram  j  where 
the  Wit  confifts  in  the  Concifenefs,  and  often 
in  the  placing  of  a  Word. 

Lzvy's  Compofition  is  much  of  a  different 
Caft  5  to  defcribe  it  requires  his  own  happy 
Pen  and  exalted  Genius.  It  is  not  eafy  to  al- 
ter the  Situation  of  a  Word  in  his  longeft  Peri- 
ods, without  lofing  fomcthing  fignificant  in 
the  Senfe,  or  mufical  in  the  Sound.  You  have 
fometimes  a  Sentence  of  ten  or  eleven  Lines, 
yet  quite  clear  j  every  Word  expreffive,  and 
giving  new  Strength  and  added  Ornament. 

I  know  no  Writer  fo  happy  in  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  his  Words,  and  the  Cadence  of  his  Pe- 
riods j  the  longeft  of  which  are  the  beft  3  as 
they  lengthen,  they  improve  ;  the  more  Sound, 
the  more  Senfe ;  which  roll  united  along,  fix- 
ing your  Attention,  fufpending  your  Thought, 
entertaining  the  Fancy,  till,  with  the  Period 
clos'd  in  the  fulleft  Manner,  the  Ear  feems 
charm'd,  and  the  Soul  refts  fatisfied. 

Livyh  Style  in  this  Refpe(ft,  I  fhould  com- 
pare to  the  Courfe  of  fome  famed  River  j  which, 
(always  clear,  generally  full,  and  rather  ftate^ 
ly  and  calm  than  rapid  and  fwelling)  after  wa- 
tering extenfive  Plains,  dividing  fruitful  Val- 
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Mes,  and  vifiting  populous  Cities:  The  Parent 
of  Plenty,  the  Channel  of  Commerce,  a  King- 
dom's Wealth  and  Ornament;  gathering 
Strength  as  it  flows,  and  fwell'd  with  the 
Streams  of  tributary  Provinces,  at  length  in  full 
Majefty  mixes  with  the  Ocean. 

His  Language  is  every  where  proportion'd 
to  his  Sentiments,  and  rifes  or  falls  with  his 
Subjed:  ;  and  he  is  not  more  natural  and  ten- 
der in  the  Defcription  of  captive  Beauty  and 
female  Diflrefs,  than  great  and  lofty,  when  at 
the  Head  of  adverfe  Legions  j  and  like  a  Mi- 
nifler  of  Providence  hovering  over  the  Field  of 
Battle,  he  weighs  the  Fate  of  Nations,  and 
decides  the  Empire  of  the  World.  ^ 

Good  Senfe,  exprefs'd  and  applied  with  Pro- 
priety, will  recommend  any  Writer,  (as  it  does 
the  Speaker)  which,  with  a  Love  of  Virtue 
and  Liberty,  renders  him  ftill  more  refpe6table  : 
But  our  Hiflorian  triumphs  over  every  Writer 
not  infpired,  that  I  have  yet  been  acquainted 
with  in  all  thefe  Refpecfls,  and  in  every  Qua- 
lification of  an  Author.  Never  Words  were 
more  juflly  chofen,  or  happily  fituated  and  ap- 
ply'd  to  convey  the  Senfe;  never  was  Senfe 

»  L.  30,  28,  ^c.      ^ 
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more  happily  apply'd  to  a  Subjed  j  you  can- 
not conceive  he  could  fay  more ;  you  could 
not  wifh  he  would  have  faid  lefs:  Nothing 
can  exceed  his  Language,  but  the  Senfe  con- 
'  veyed  in  it ;  nothing  can  equal  the  Senfe,  but 
the  Propriety  of  the  Application  to  Perfons 
and  Things.  His  Language  has  beiides  a  pe- 
culiar Sublimity,  arifing  from  grander  Ideas, 
or  a  more  exalted  Love  of  Virtue  and  Liber- 
ty, beyond  any  human  Compofition  I  know 
of  j  yet  temper'd  with  fo  much  Sweetnefs, 
that  you  know  not  whether  to  love  or  ad- 
mire, whether  he  raifes  or  charms  you 
moft. 

In  other  Writers  you  meet  with  fcatter'd 
Beauties,  Strains  of  Eloquence,  and  elevated 
Expreffions,  difpens'd  more  fparingly  in  difFdr- 
ent  Parts :  In  Livy^  you  have  a  conftant  Flow 
of  manly  Expreflion  and  graceful  Dignity  j  E- 
loquence  as  abundant,  tho'  as  natural,  as  the 
plainer   Profe  of  other  Writers. 

If  there  is  a  Fault  in  the  Compofition  of 
laivy  (that  we  may  not,  by  flattering  his  Faults, 
call  his  very  Virtues  in  Queflion)  it  arifes  from 
this  Beauty  here  celebrated,  the  Length  of  his 
Periods,  all  difpos'd  with  the  utmoft  Ele- 
gance J  the  Arrangement  of  the  Words  being 

as 
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as  beautiful  as  can  be  imagin'd  ;  and  the  Dic- 
tion, tho'  feemingly  natural,  being  finidi'd 
with  the  higheft  Strokes  of  Art ;  and  too  po- 
lifh'd  and  elegant  (the  Polifh  and  Elegance  be- 
ing too  much  of  the  fame  beautiful  Caft,  the 
fame  flowing  Cadence  and  happy  Contrail)  for 
all  his  Speakers. 

Yet  here  perhaps,  fome  would  think  it  a  fuf- 
ficient  Apology  (as  Beauties  need  an  Apology) 
for  our  eloquent  Author,  that  he  does  but  fol- 
low the  Pradlice  of  moft,  or  all  prophane  Hif- 
torians ;  who  generally  put  the  Sentiments  of 
others  into  more  modern  and  elegant  Lan- 
guage than  that  of  the  Times,  which  are  the 
Subjed:  of  the  Story  5  efpecially,  if  thofe  Times 
are  removM  any  confiderable  Diftance  from  the 
Age  of  the  Writer;  as  the  Speeches  of  our 
Anceftors,  they  would  tell  you,  fo  late  as  the 
Baron's  Wars,  would  not  be  very  entertain- 
ing, handed  down  Word  for  Word  in  a  mo- 
dern Hiflory  of  England. 

The  Charader  of  Livyh  Compofition  upon 
the  Whole,  is  a  natural  Sublimity  (natural  I 
call  it  i  for  tho'  Nature  is  embellifh'd  with  Art, 
yet  is  the  Art  wonderfully  conceal'd  by  Na- 
ture, or  perhaps  the  Produd:  of  it ;  and  what 

it 
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is  Art  in  others,  might  be  in  him  Nature)  — . 
a  Sublimity  tempered  with  a  mofl:  redundant 
Sweetnefs.  He  is  flrong  and  mafculine,  like 
eternal  Truth,  tender  and  engaging  as  Infant 
Innocence :  With  the  Softnefs  of  the  Lute, 
he  mixes  the  Loftinefs  of  the  Trumpet  i 
with  the  Grandeur  of  the  Epic,  the  Tendernefs 
of  Elegy  :  Heroic  Magnanimity  with  Fe- 
male Sweetnefs  :  Laconic  Energy  with 
Attic  Elegance  5  the  Colourings  of  Orato- 
ry with  the  Solidity  of  Reafon  j  the 
Graces  of  Rhetoric  with  Philofophic  Ac- 
curacy 5  —  is  great  without  Extravagance ; 
and  humble  without  Meannefs  ;  famili- 
ar as  a  Friend,  with  the  Majefty  of  a 
Prince. 

You  have  indeed  fometimes  a  homely 
Comparifon  in  hivy  ;  but  this  is  not  the  Hif- 
torian's  j  but  is  fuppos'd  to  proceed  from  the 
Humour,  odd  Wit,  anticnt  Manners,  or 
plain  and  unpolifhed  Honefly  of  the 
Speaker. 

And  fometimes  you  have  a  fwelling 
Expreflion,  a  Grandeur  a  little  affected, 
and     bordering    upon   the  Hyberbole  :     But 

neither 
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neither  is  this  the  Hiftorians  Language, 
or  the  Dialed  of  mere  Romans  j  but 
comes  from  fome  Greek,  Sicilian^  or  ylfi- 
atick,  ■ 


p 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

'J  U  T  what  flill  recommends  our  Hiftorian 
above  his  Compofition,  is  his  Moral  Cha- 
radierj  his  Candour,  Love  of  Liberty  and 
his  Country  J  his  Honefty  and  Virtue. 

The  Charaders  in  Livy  are  generally  good, 
except  thofe  of  Kings,  who  are  generally  Ty- 
rants; and  who  are  painted  by  our  warm  Re- 
publican under  this  peculiar  Charader,  as  if 
Tyranny  was  the  worft  of  Crimes.  Such  are 
JSlabis^  Philips  AntiochuSy  HieronmuSy  and 
Pyrrhus. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  not  many  Charac- 
ters in  Livy,  which  are  reprefented  with 
any  Strokes  of  Severity,  except  the  infamous 
Tax-gatherers  and  Publicans;  jufl  Objedls  of 
Refentmentj  and  which  moved  even  the 
meek,  the  benevolent,  and  ever-blefled  Jefus. 
The  other  bad  Charaders  in  the  Hiftorian, 
are  generally  reprefented  rather  under  the  In- 
fluence of  fome  head-ftrong  Paffion,  than 
wantonly  wicked  j  and  have  often  a  Mixture 
of  Virtue,  or  have  performed  fomething  wor- 
thy 
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thy  of  our  former  Notice  j  fo  that  you  arc 
rather  apt  to  pity  their  ill  Fortune,  than 
condemn  their  ill  Condudt. 

The  Fall  of  Capua  is  a  melancholy  Story  ; 
is  told  without  Bitternefs  and  Rancour,  and 
mufl:  move  Pity  even  in  a  Roman  Breaftj 
though  this  People  had  proved  the  moft  per- 
fidious Friends  the  Romans  ever  had,  and  were 
fo  depraved  in  their  Manners,  as  to  make  their 
Fall   feem  not  Suffering,  but  Defert. 

How  different  is  the  Condudl  of  Tacitus 
upon  the  Deftrud:ion  of  Artaxata  I  the  Citi- 
zens of  which  voluntarily  opened  their  Gates 
to  the  Roman  Army,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
no  Treachery  to  deferted  Allies,  nor  fo  much 
as  committed  one  Ad  of  Hoftility  againft 
their  declared  Enemies:  Yet  the  City  muft  be 
laid  in  Alhes  j  which  our  Annahfl  would  in 
Part  excufe,  from  the  Profit  and  Glory  ac- 
cruing from  fuch  a  Deed  :  And  to  comfort  the 
iniferable  Inhabitants,  a  Miracle  is  exhibited, 
expreffive  of  the  Vengeance  of  the  angry 
Gods,  configning  the  City  to  utter  Deftruc- 
tion^ 

*  Ann.  13.  40. 

P  2  The 
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The  Speech  of  Vibius  Virtu s,  as  was  before 
obferved,  is  quite  in  Charader,  and  in  the 
Style  of  an  Epicurean  ^  Yet  we  cannot  help 
lamenting  his  Fate,  and  the  Fate  of  his  Feliow- 
SufFerers,  notwithftanding  their  Treachery 
and  abandoned  Morals :  There  are  fome  Strokes 
of  Tendernefs  in  this  Speech,  and  in  the  fad 
Cataflrophe  of  this  once  fuperb  City,  that 
makes  every  Man  bleed  who  has  a  Country 
to  lofe,  and  fees  fo  many  Senators  flying  to 
Death,  rather  than  furvive  its  Fate,  and  behold 
its  miferable  Fall. 

True  Virtue  is  furely  the  moft  eafy  and 
happy  Habit.  The  truly  virtuous  Man  cannot 
do  a  difagreeable  Thing :  As  a  Magiflrate  he 
cannot  condemn  a  Malefa(5tor  but  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  fliews  he  pities  him,  and  muft 
make  the  Sufferer  approve  his  Condud  in  the 
very  Adt  of  Condemnation :  The  very  blackeft 
Villain  receives  Advantage  from  the-  Colours 
the  virtuous  Man  draws  him  in;  who  has, 
like  the  Touch  of  Midas,  an  affimulating 
Quality  ;  fo  that  even  Vice,  paffing  through 
his  Hands,  catches  fome  borrowed  Luftre,  that 

^  Liv.  L.  26.  10. 
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makes  us  rather  lament  the  Crime  than  de- 
left the  Criminal. 

Bat  moft  of  Livfs  Charaders  are  vir- 
tuous; and  he  feems  to  delight  in  Panegyrick  % 
as  much  as  Tacitus  does  in  Scandal.  The 
Hiftorian  is  Hke  his  TempaJiius^  non  Juts  "oa- 
nus  laudibus^  non  crimine  alieno  latus  •*.  He 
would  willingly  conceal  any  Thing  that  feems 
to  refledt  on  another's  Fame,  except  it  be  where 
the  Reflection  turns  out  to  the  future  Honour 
of  the  Perfon  accufed  ^  If  he  does  in  fome 
Places  admit  popular  Scandal,  'tis  only  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Injuftice  of  it,  and  give  a  brighter 
Splendor  to  the  fhaded  Chara(fter.  He  is  wil- 
ling, where  there  is  Room  for  a  double  Con- 
flru6lion,  to  beHeve  the  beft ;  and  wifhes  it 
were  otherwife,  where  he  is  obliged  to  confefs 
the  worftf.  He  admits  no  doubtful  Point, 
but  goes  upon  the  concurring  Teftimony  of 
former  Writers,  where  any  Thing  is  advanced 
that  may  leffen  another's  Fame  s. 

Where  Ce'nfures  are  paiTcd  upon  the  Con- 
duvTt  of  Generals,  he   is  (o  far  from  aggrava- 

c  See  hi ^' Character  of  Licimns,  L.,30.   I.      ''  L.  4.  41. 
-  ]...,  7.-,  10,        ^  L.  8.   18,  L.  9.  18. 

,  ,    P  3  ting 
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ting  them  by  his  own  Sufpicions  and  Conjee* 
tures,  that  he  turns  Patron  for  the  Injured  5 
and  is  careful,  where  he  can,  to  refute  fuch 
Cenf  res,  by  fhewing  the  Impradlicablenefs  or 
Danger  of  purfuing  any  other  Meafures  than 
thole  objeded  to  ^. 

In  the  Speech  of  L.  Mmilius  are  finely 
expofed  the  common  and  popular  Arts  of 
Fadion  at  Home,  in  difcrediting  and  cenfu- 
ring  the  Condud:  of  Armies  and  Generals 
Abroad  *. 

In  the  Refledion  on  Manutius's  Condud:, 
who  flan derou  fly  accufed  the  Diflator,  by  af- 
cribing  to  him  the  Vices  mofl:  refembling  and 
nearefl:  to  his  Virtues,  Livy  fiiews  himfelf  a 
mofl:  candid  Writer^. 

He  efteems  it  the  worft  of  Arts  to  raife  a 
Name  on  the  Ruin  of  another  Man's  3  and 

^  L.  31.  c.  38.  '  L.  44.  22. 

''■  \_MoglJier  Equiium'}  ferox  rapldufque  in  confiUisy  ac 
Unqiia  imtnodicus :  Prifuo  inter  paucos,  dein  propalam  in 
vidgus  pro  cun6latQre  fegncm^  &  cauto  timidum,  affmgcns  vi- 
cifM  Fir  tut  i  bus  viiia,  compellabat ;  premendorumqiie  Juperiorum 
arte{^UM  P  ESSIiMA  JRS  NIMIS  PRO- 
SPERIS  MULTORUM  SUCCESSIBUS 
CREVIT)fefe   extollehcU     L.  22.   12, 

with 
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with  his  ufual  good  Senfe  tells  you,  that  to 
blacken  another's  Charader,  does  but  blacken 
your  own^  He  fpeaks  with  Pleafure  of  thofe 
happy  Times,  when  Men  lived  without  de- 
tracting from  each  other's  Fame™.  Envy, 
he  defcribes  as  a  Paffion  arifing  from  the 
Confcioufnefs  of  meaner  Abilities  i  as  blind 
and  ignorant  of  every  Thing  but  how  to  carp 
at  other  Men's  Virtues,  and  tarnifh  the  Ho- 
nours and  Rewards  of  fuperior  Merit".  He 
gives  a  Foe  his  Due,  and  frequently  does  Juf- 
tice  to  the  Enemies  of  the  Roman  State  j  ap- 
proves their  Condud,  applauds  their  Councils, 
and  vindicates  their  Rights  and  Honour  °. 

If 

'  L.  29.  37.         ""  L.  2.  40.  "  L.  38.  49. 

•  The  learned  Compilers  of  the  Unlverfal  Hijlory^  and 
others  before  them,  haveaccufed  Z/yy  of  Partiality  and 
Injuftice  in  the  CharacSter  he  gives  of  Annibal.  To  omit 
feveral  other  Paffages  in  Livy  in  Defence  of  this  General, 
the  fine  Encomium  he  has  given  him  in  the  28th  Book, 
c.  12.  is,  I  fuppofe,  equal  at  leaft  to  any  Thing  that  has 
been  fald  in  his  Favour  by  any  other  Writer ;  and  he 
relates  his  Death  after  fuch  a  Manner  as  throws  a  Reflec- 
tion upon  the  Roman  People,  L.  39.  51.  As  to  the 
Perfidy  and  Cruelty  heftands  charged  with,  they  were  of 
common  Belief  at  Rome^  and  no  doubt  fupported  by  the 

P  4  Tcfli^ 
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If  there  is  a  Sneer  in  JL/'uy,  or  a  little  Mix- 
ture of  Satyr,  it  is  generally  fappofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  ill  Nature,  ill  Manners,  vain 
Confidence,  or  rafli  Judgment  of  the  Speaker. 

Where  Irony  is  admitted,  it  is  great  and 
fublimej  not  unbecoming  the  Severity  of  a 
CatOy  or  the  Dignity  of  a  Roman  Conful  p. 

Where  Scurrility  is  fuppofed  to  have  pafTed, 
he  thinks  it  belov7  him  to  relate  it  "i.  Or, 
where  he  takes  Notice  of  perfonal  Altercations, 

Teftimony  of  Antiquity.  The  perfidus  Annihal^  dirwn 
Anmhalem  ahomnatuz  parcntlbus  Ann'ihal  —  of  Horace 
fpeak  as  much.  His  flrft  Defcent  upon  Italy  and  fuccef- 
five  Victories  could  leave  no  lovely  Idea  of  him  in  the 
Minds  of  the  Romam,  nor  prejudice  their  Writers  in  his 
Favour.  The  Gauls  for  fome  Ages  were  elleemed  no 
lefs  cruel ;  which  might  in  part  be  owing  to  the  Imp.  ef- 
fions  left  of  them  in  the  Minds  of  the  People  from  the 
firft  Sack  of  Rome,  Thus  cruel  too  were  the  Romans 
efteemed  in  A f rick  after  Scipio's  Conquefts  there.  We 
can  have  no  great  Opinion  of  thofe  we  fufFer  b}',  and 
are  apt  to  transfer  our  own  Fears  or  Weaknefs  to  the 
Cruelty  of  our  Enemies.  It  was  no  difficult  Matter  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Time  for  the  Jefuits  in  Spain  to  per- 
fuade  that  People,  who  painted  Sir  F.  Drake  half  a  Man 
and  half  a  Devil,  that  the  reft  of  the  Englijl)  Nation  were 
ugly  and  like  Devils. 
P  See  Cato^  Speech,  L.  34.  c.  2,  3.        "J  L.  42.  54. 
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'tis  to  condemn  them ;  as  in  the  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  Cenfors,  Livius  and  Drufus*, 
Befides  here  the  Public  was  concerned  3  a  pub- 
lic Office  in  the  State  was  difgraced  by  the 
Condu(fl  of  thofe  who  bore  it.  At  other 
Times,  if  you  chance  to  meet  with  a  Diffe- 
rence or  Difpute  between  two  Generals,  'tis 
not  carried  on  with  Sarcafm,  Sneer,  and  Ma- 
lice ;  but  Sobriety,  Manhood,  and  Reafon. 

In  the  Reproof  or  Reproach,  which  upon 
fome  Occafions  is  beautifully  inferted,  and 
well  becomes  the  free  Spirit  of  the  Speakers, 
there  is  good  Senfe,  Dignity,  and  manly  In- 
dignation j  and  fometimes  an  Elegance  and 
Sublimity  almoft  inexpreffible :  As  when  De- 
cius  MagiuSj  2.  Capuan^  but  in  the  Roman 
Intereft,  was  dragged  in  Chains  to  AnnibaH 
Camp.  "  Ye  have  got,  fays  he,  O  Campa- 
"  nians,  the  Liberty  which  ye  fought,  hi 
*'  the  Midft  of  the  Forum,  in  open  Day, 
in  the  Sight  of  you  all,  to  none  of  the 
Campanians  fecond  in  Virtue,  Birth  or 
*'  Fortune,  I  am  in  Chains  dragged  to  Execu- 
"  tion.  What  more  cruel  or  bloody  cou'd 
<*  ye  expe(^  was  Capua  taken  and  facked  by 

'  L.  30.  37, 

*'  an 
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**  an  Enemy?  Go,  meet  Annibal^  beautify 
**  the  Streets  of  your  City,  and  confecrate  the 
**  Day  of  his  Arrival,  that  you  may  behold 
*«  this  Triumph  over  your  Countryman  and 
«  Citizen  ^P 

^  L.  23.  10, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      V. 

IT  will  not  be  expeded  by  thofe  who  are 
only  verfed  in  the  modern  Syflems  of 
Politicks,  that  a  Writer  of  fo  much  Juftice, 
Candour  and  Honefly,  can  be  of  any  great 
Ufe  or  Service  in  this  Refpedl  in  the  prefent 
Times. 

Indeed,  the  Praditioners  in  many  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe^  if  they  could  not  blufh, 
would,  I  imagine,  laugh  at  fome  of  our  Au- 
thor's antiquated  Maxims.  For  Inftance, 
"  That  no  Reafon  can  ever  be  afligned  to 
*'  juflify  a  wicked  Adion  V'  is  a  Truth  eter- 
nal as  the  Foundations  of  Nature  and  clear  as 
God's  Exiftence ;  yet  might  be  deemed  in 
modern  Pradice  no  better  than  Enthufiafm 
and  Folly. 

We  know  not  that  Livy  was  either  Senator 
or  General,  or  in  any  eminent  Office  in  the 
State  J  yet  he  ihews  in  the  Speeches  and  Con- 
duit of  his  Generals,  a  confummate  Know- 
ledge of  whatever  relates  to  Peace  or  War. 
The    natural    Propenlities  of  human  Nature, 

'  U  %S.  28. 

.    the 
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the  genuine  Paffions,  their  Rife,  Operation, 
Confequence,  and  proper  Reftraint  in  particular 
or  general  Bodies  j  the  progreffive  Stages  of 
public  Manners ;  and  the  different  Effeds  of 
Fortune,  Age  and  Circumftances  on  the  human 
Mind;  the  Extent  and  Ufe  of  Government; 
the  true  Policy  of  States  bordering  on  each 
other,  or  at  a  Diftance  — •  he  knew,  and  de- 
fcribes  with  equal  Juftice  and  Beauty;  but  the 
crooked  Twinings  of  falfe  Policy,  artificial 
Manners,  and  the  dark  Intrigues  of  bad  Am- 
bition, as  they  were  not  much  in  Vogue 
during  that  Period  of  his  Hiflory,  which  is 
come  down  to  us ;  fo  they  feem  alfo  not 
fuited  to  his  Heart,  or  to  his  Pen. 

Yet  a  great  Statefman  and  Politician  he  muft 
be  allowed,  though  of  a  different  Form  and 
Order  from  Tacitus  and  his  Imitators,  the 
modern  Adepts  in  the  Science.  Tricking 
Craft,  and  the  low  Game  of  Sharpers,  Cor- 
ruption, and  that  infamous  Application  to  all 
the  ruling  Paffions  of  Mankind,  which  make 
fo  great  a  Part  of  Europe a?i  Policy,  are  fcarce 
mentioned  by  him,  or  mentioned  but  to  be 
condemned.  Utility,  publick  Utility,  as  far 
as  it  is  confident  with  Plonefly,  and  agreeable 
to  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  is  indeed 

explained 
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explained  occafionallyi  but  with  all  the  Dig- 
nity of  a  Roman  Senator,  the  Accuracy  of  a 
Cafuift,  and  the  Formality  of  a  Judge. 

There  are  few  Things  relating  to  Peace  or 
War,  few  Meafures  neceflary  for  the  fuccefsful 
carrying  on   of  this,  or  the  juft  and  equitable 

Adminiftration  of   that:    •  Few  Maxims 

relating  to  Government  in  general,  or  the 
different  Branches,  Offices,  Regulations,  and 
Provinces  in  particular,  which  make  up  the 
Body-Politic,  but  what  are  cafually  recom- 
mended, rationally  explained,  and  properly 
introduced  in  the  Councils  or  Condud:  of 
fome  of  our  Hiflorian's  Charadters.  His 
Maxims  are  of  general  Utility,  regarding  no 
perfonal  Interefts  or  private  Advantages,  but 
as  they  are  connected  with  the  public  Happi- 
nefs  ^. 

Our  Author  acknowledges  no  Policy,  which 

"has   not  Honefty  for  its  Foundation.     When 

you  have  Craft  and  Falfehood,  it  is  in  fome 

obnoxious  Charader,    the  wily  Cartbaginiany 

a  crafty  Greeks  or  falfe  Sicilian, 

'^  See  Machlavel's  Difcourfes  on  the  firft  Decade  of  Liv); 
and  Strad.  L.  2.  prolus,  4.  Hiftor. 

Of 
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Of  the  fame  Order  and  Dignity  in  the 
Clafs  of  Hiftorians  are  our  Countrymen,  Ra^ 
high  ^  and  Clarendon.  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  thefe  Writers,  will  no  more  allow  the 
low  Crafts  fo  much  in  Fafhion  in  modern 
Times  to  be  genuine  and  juft  Policy,  than  he 
will  allow  a  Quirk  or  a  Quibble  to  be  Law,  a 
Sophifm  to  be  Truth,  or  a  Pun,  Wit. 

Craft  is  a  low  Expedient  to  ferve  a  Turn, 
or  fupply  the  Place  of  natural  Meafuresj  the 
Inflrument  of  the  weak  or  the  wicked  j  but 
true  Policy,  which  is  always  founded  in  Ho- 
nefty,  is  for  ever  the  fame.  A  FinefTe  or  fuc- 
cefsful  Intrigue,  like  an  Ambufh  in  War^ 
may  anfwer  for  the  Time,  but  can  have  no 
lafting  EfFed  on  the  Fate  or  Fortune  of  a 
Kingdom,  Power  in  honefl  Hands  is  above 
a  Match  for  the  moft  intriguing  State  in  Eu- 
rope. Power,  founded  in  Virtue,  is  impregnable^ 
Policy  is  frequently  but  an  Art  to  conceal  the 
Defedl  of  real  Strength,  and  is  foon  kzn 
through  J  and  to  be  convided  of  a  Cheat, 
does  but  the  more  incenfe  the  deluded  Power 
againft  the  Deluder.     Cunning  is  but  the  low 

w  See  his  Preface  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  World. 

Mimic 
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Mimic  of  Wifdom.  The  Diftempers  of  a 
State  may  be  falved  up,  or  fkinned  over ;  but 
Diftempers  thus  patched  up,  where  the  Ef- 
fects are  only  regarded,  and  the  Caufe  left  in 
its  Vigour,  do  but  return  with  more  Vio- 
lence. Political  Cunning  is  but  Lying ;  and 
no  great  Good  can  accrue  from  Falfehood ; 
But  Integrity  is  not  patching,  but  building ; 
building  deep  and  firm.  Real  Integrity  is 
real  Strength,  which  can  ft:and  a  Storm,  and 
is  rather  confirmed  by  Oppofition.  It  may 
be  endangered,  but  not  over- powered :  It  may 
be  fliaken,  but  will  not  fallj  or,  if  it  falls, 
'tis  but  to  rife  with  new  Strength  and  added 
Luftre. 

Livy  requires  Sincerity  in  the  Tranfadtions 
of  one  State  with  another.  That  double  Po- 
licy, which  aims  at  pleafing  contrary  Parties, 
without  Affection  to  either,  which  has  in 
View  nothing  but  Self-Prefervation  and  private 
Advantage,  without  Regard  to  Truth,  Alli- 
ances, public  Liberty,  or  general  Happinefs, 
he  more  than  once  condemns.  Temporizing, 
he  tells  you,  is  not  the  Way,  either  to  defeat 
Enemies,  or  to  confirm  your  Friends  ^ 

""  L.  32.  21. 

So 
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So  honeft  a  Writer,  it  cannot  be  imagined, 
will  be  any  more  a  Friend  to  Faction  than 
Corruption.  An  open  Enemy  to  both  j  he 
equally  expofes  the  feditious  Humour  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People,  who,  under  Pretence 
of  redreffing  Grievances,  wanted  often  nothing 
more  than  Power  and  Place ;  and  the  Arts  of 
the  Senate,  who,  when  hard  puflied  by  the 
Tribunes  of  the  People,  would  cajole  fome 
fadious  Leader  to  defert  his  Party,  and  put 
a  Negative  to  fome  reafonable  Complaint  of  his 
Fellow-Tribunes  and  Fellow-Citizens. 

All  the  Arts  of  Party,  the  Falfehoods 
framed,  and  bold  Scandals  fpread  to  traduce 
Men  in  Place,  and  diftinguifh  and  raife  Men 
out  of  Place,  he  equally  faw  and  detefted. 

What  Indignation  againft  Envy  and  Tribu^ 
nitian  Faction  muft  it  raife  in  every  honeft 
Heart,  to  fee  them  fo  villainoufly  and  ungrate- 
fully employed  againft  the  two  Scipios}  — 
Generals,  who  had  frequently  hazarded  their 
Lives  in  Defence  of  their  Country,  and  ex- 
tended the  Roman  Name  and  Arms,  by  the 
Redudion  of  AJia  and  Afric,  beyond  what 
all  the  Generals  of  the  Common  wealth  had 
done  fince  the  Foundation  of  their  City,  muft 
be    arraigned    as     the   worft    of    Criminals, 

pillaged 
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pillaged    while    alive,      and   defamed    when 
dead. 

Sjmetimes  private  Refentment,  as  well  as 
Ambition,  is  reprefented  by  our  Hiftorian,  as 
at  the  Bottom  of  public  Clamour  ^  equally 
mafking  itfelf  under  public  Pretences,  and 
pufhing  its  Deligns  even  to  the  Dcflrucflion  of 
the  State,  which  it  affeds  to  fave. 

Can  there  be  a  jufter  Truth  than  this,  or 
a  greater  Inftance  of  our  Author's  good  Senfe 
and  Impartiality?  *'  That  where  Party  rules, 
"  the  Republic  is  often  left  defoiate,  the 
<*  Good  of  the  Whole  being  over  looked  by  a 
**  more  partial  Attention  to  two  different  Ex- 
"  tremesy."  This  is  in  Part  beautifully  exem- 
plified by  the  Condition  in  which  Greece  is 
reprefented,  during  the  Roman  War.  **  The 
"  principal  Men  in  the  Grecian  States,  fa)^s 
«*  the  Hiftorian,  were  divided  into  three  Par- 
«*  ties ;  two  of  which,  either  by  abjedly  flat- 
"  tering  the  Roman  Republic,  or  courting  the 
"  Alliance  of  Perfes,  promoted  their  own 
"  private  Interefl  at  the  Expence  of  the  Pub- 
"  lici    the  third  indeed   oppofcd  both    thefe 

y  L,  5.  8, 
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«»  Fadions,  and  vigoroufly  endeavoured  to 
"  preferve  the  Laws  and  Liberties  of  their 
*'  Country  ^"  But  we  may  eafily  imagine 
how  feeble  and  unavailing  the  Efforts  mufl  be 
of  a  few  honefl  Men  in  a  divided  and  cor- 
rupted State. 

The  Unhappinefs  of  civil  DifTentions  the 
Hiftorian  had  Reafon  enough  to  lament,  from 
a  Perufal  of  the  bloody  Annals  of  his  own 
Country;  and,  as  if  he  forcfaw,  and  would 
guard  his  Fellow-Citizens,  and  Ages  to  come, 
againft  future  Calamities  of  the  fame  Kind, 
obferves,  '*  That  Fadion  and  the  Rage  of 
**  Party  have  been,  and  will  be  more  deftruc- 
"  tive  to  a  State,  than  foreign  Wars,  Famine, 
"  or  Peflilence,  and  the  Worfl  of  public 
*'  Miferies  afcribed  to  the  Vengeance  of 
«  Heaven  ^" 

What  Pity  is  it  that  'England  cannot  boaft 
of  an  Hiftorian  of  equal  Impartiality  at  leaft 
with  this  honeft  Heathen  ?  But  fo  it  is :  Our 
Writers  derive  the  greateft  Share  of  their 
Merit  from  adjufting,  or  endeavouring  to  ad- 
jufl  the  Rights  of  Subject  and  Sovereign  3  from 

^  L.  45.  31.  »  L.  4.  9. 
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fettling  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Conftitutionj 
and  above  all,  from  their  Partiality.  An  Af- 
fedion  for  a  Caufe  has  too  much  difpofed 
even  the  heft  of  them  to  defcribe  Perfons  more 
than  Things,  and  to  lay  down  Opinions  for 
Truths.  Our  Compilers  (for  moft  of  them 
are  little  better  ^.)  are  generally  fixed  in  their 
Principles  before  they  begin  their  Worki  and 
write  on  fet  Purpofe  to  defend  one  Party, 
rather  than    expofe   the    Extravagancies    and 

*>  The  Lord  Clarendon  Is  particularly  to  be  excepted 
from  coming  under  this  Charader,  who  is  indeed  a  great 
Original,  and  had  eminent  Abilities  by  Nature  for  a 
Work  of  Compofition.  He  was  too,  by  his  Profefiion, 
well  verfed  in  the  Elem.ents  of  Law  and  the  Juftice  of 
the  Kingdom ;  had  befides  a  great  Knowledge  of  the 
Englljh  Conftitution,  and  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations;  faw  deep  into  the  Foibles  and  Paffions  of  human 
Nature,  and  knew  Men  as  well  as  Books  ;  bore  a  great 
Share  in,  and  was  a  Witnefs  to  moft  of  the  Tranfac- 
tions  he  relates,  and  had  the  beil:  Intelligence  that  could 
be  had  of  fuch  Things  as  he  took  upon  Truft  ;  had  for 
Years,  'tis  plain,  his  Subjeft  and  Deugn  in  Vicv/,  the 
Advantage  of  which  muft  be  very  great  in  any  Scheme 
or  Subject  of  Literature.  The  Execution  is  anfwerable ; 
his  Compofition  being  the  beft  that  modern  Times,  or 
perhaps  any  Times  fince  the  Augujlan  Age,  have  to 
boaft  of. 

Q  2  Wickednefs 
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Wickednefs  of  both.  Hence  every  Page  of 
our  Annals  is  defaced  and  tortured.  No 
,  Meafures  are  related,  without  an  Inlinuation, 
Comment  or  tedious  DilTertation  to  ftiew  upon 
what  Principles  they  are  founded  3  and  Whig 
and  Tory  make  their  Appearance  in  our  Hif- 

tory  before  the  Dane  or  Norma?j.  While  the 
Manners  that  exalt  or  debafe  the  Spirit  of  a 
Nation,  the  Virtues  that  have  dared  to  con- 
front bold  Tyranny,  and  ftem  the  Torrent 
of  Corruption,  which  have  made  Britains 
happy  at  Home,  and  terrible  Abroad,  have 
been  little  regarded  or  refledled  on.  Vice  and 
Virtue  are  indeed  much  out  of  the  Queflion 
in  the  Cenfures  paffed  upon,  or  the  Encomi- 
ums given  of  the  Hiftorian's  Adors.  Party, 
hke  Charity,  hides  a  Multitude  of  Sins  3  but 
no  Diftindion  of  Parts,  or  Pre-eminence  of 
Wifdom,  can  gain  our  Approbation  to  the 
Conduct  of  him  who  oppofes  our  Prejudice 
and  Paiiions.  Civil  and  pofitive  Opinions  are 
made  the  Tefl  of  Men's  Characters,  as  much 
as  the  Pradice  of  diftinguiihed  Moral  Vir- 
tues, or  the  Defence  of  public  Liberty  and 
national  Happinefs  were  of  old.  Hence  the 
worthieft  Charaders  are  defaced,  and  the 
brightell  Adions  fhaded  5  for  the  Merit  and 

Value 
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Value  of  all  Adlions  and  Charaders  are  mea- 
fured  by  their  Conformity  to  the  Author's 
Principles,  and  weigh'd  in  the  partial  Scales  of 
thefe  narrow-fpirited  Bigots. 

How  miferable  is  it  to  obferve  (if  I  may  be 
indulg'd  in  a  Moment's  Digreffion)  the  unhap- 
py Effedt,  which  this  Party-Spirit  has,  upon 
our  Condu(5l  in  Life,  as  well  as  our  Hillory; 
upon  our  Morals  as  well  as  our  Writings ; 
and  the  Mifchief  done  by  it,  both  to  private 

Charaders  and  the  public  Weal  ; tho'  the 

Review  is,  I  confefs,   painful.     Every  honefl 
Man  does,  in  fome  Degree,  in  his  Charader  or 
Fortune  fufFer  by  it.   Walfmgbam^  and  Clareji- 
do?is  Integrity,  Somers's  Capacity,  and  Tiliot- 
fons  Piety    and  Learning,  have   been  no  De- 
fence againfl  Party- Prejudice,  and  the  Malice  of 
Fadtion,     But  this  is  little  ;    the    Cenfure  of 
Knaves  and  Fools  is  real   Applaufe :    Scandal 
from  fame  Hands  is  Encomium,  which  none 
but  honeft  Men  can  deferve  :  And  when  Ca- 
lumny has  done  its  worfl,    a  good  Man  pre- 
ferves  the  Integrity  of  his  Heartj  which  is  Li- 
berty and  Peace  at  Home,     But  the  Mifchief 
done  the  Public  is  of    ftill   more  fatal  Confe- 
quence :  Truth  and    fuftice,    our  religious  and 
civil  Rights,  are  in  their  Turn  both  facrificed 

0.3  t^ 
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to  the  Rage  and  Folly  of  Party.     The  Vigour 
that  {hould  be  exerted  in  promoting  the  pub- 
lic Happinefs,    is   employed    in  fupporting  a 
Fadion.     In  the  Church,    we  muft  with  Pity 
have  obferved  greater  Heat  in  Defence  of  Points 
not  eflential,    than  for  the   Fundamentals  of 
Chriftianity ;  greater  Malice  againfl  Arminius 
and  Calvin^  than  againfl  Collins  or  Hobbs^  and 
greater  Reverence  for  Sacheverell  and  Baftwick^ 
than  for   Paul  01  Jefu^,     And  (with  Pity  and 
Indignation  we  muft  fpeak  it)  we  fee   Men 
ftill  taking  more  Pains  for   their  Party,    than 
for  their  Salvation.     In  the  State,    {hould  the 
Time  ever  come    when  the  public   Treafure 
muft  be  employed   to   counter-work  a   Fac- 
tion ;     and  public  Offices  provided  to  fatisfy 
Men,  and  not  Men  to  difcharge   the  Office : 
. •  Should  a  Vote  be  the  only  Title  to  Pre- 
eminence and  a  Step  to  Honour: —  Should 
parliamentary   Intereft  be  Courage,  Learning, 
Genius,    Experience,  Integrity  and   Piety,  or 

fupply  the   Want  of   all: Should    Folly 

and  Faftion  perfevere  to  make  the  Trade  of 
Corruption  almoft  neceffary;  fo  that  we 
fliould  not  know,  which  moft  to  accufe,  the 
Corrupters  and  the  Corrupted,  or  the  Oppo- 
iition  and  the  Oppofers,  or  to  v/hom  to  give 

moft 
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mofl  Credit,  to  them  that  had,  or  them  that 

wanted  a  Place. What  Proftitution  would 

be  hereby  made  of  public  Honour,  and  what 
irreparable  Injury  done  to  the  Morals  as  well 
as  the  Intereft  of  the  Nation  t 

If  Livy  is  partial,  'tis  what  I  can  eafiiy  for- 
give him :  A  Partiality  he  has for  Liberty 

and  his  Country. 

So  honeft  is  his  Heart,  fo  tender  his  Love  for 
his  political  Parent,  and  fo  powerful  his  De- 
fcription,  that  the  Reader  cannot  confine  his 
Joy  or  Sorrow,  for  any  difaflrous  or  happy 
Accident  that  befalls  the  Republic.  The  Hif- 
torian  feems  tranfported  upon  every  Review  of 
the  Adions  and  Bravery  of  the  old  Romans  : 
And  Rome^  by  a  Miftake  in  Chronology, 
(which  I  can  eafily  forgive  him)  is  fuppos'd 
Miftrefs  of  the  World,  when  her  Extent  of 
Empire  was  but  inconliderableS  His  Coun- 
try is  ftill  uppermofl  in  his  Thoughts.  Her 
Senate,  her  Religion,  her  Laws  -,  nay,  her 
Hills,  her  Plains,  her  "lyber^  the  very  Ro?nan 
Sky  is  the  Objeift  of  his  Love.  We  catch  his 
Spirit  and  Flame  as  we  read  :  We  almoft  for- 

<^  L.'  21.  c.  30. 
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get  Old  England,  and  imagine  or  wifh  our- 
felves  Citizens  and  Soldiers  of  Old  Rome, 

Tranfported  with  the  Profped:  of  her  rifing 
Grandeur  and  extended  Empire,  he  fometimes 
feems  impatient  in  the  firft  Periods  of  his  Hif- 
tory  to  launch  out  into  brighter  Scenes;  yet 
dwells  with  Pleafure  on  the  diftinguifh'd  Vir- 
tues of  her  firft  Patriots  and  Citizens  j  and 
feems  charm'd  with  the  difinterefted  Integrity 
of  her  Senators,  the  illuftrious  Poverty  of  her 
Didlator,  the  unconquerable  Courage  of  her 
Troops,  and  the  Humanity  and  Equity  of  her 
vidlorioug  Generals. 

As  a  Review  of  the  antient  Manners,  Vir- 
tues, Religion,  Liberties,  and  Laws  of  this 
all-conquering  City,  thus  honeftly  tranfports 
him ;  fo  the  Profpedt  of  its  declining  Glory 
feems  as  deeply  to  afFedt  him.  He  is  frequent- 
ly melancholy  upon  the  State  of  Morals  in  his 
own  Tim.e,  fo  oppofite  to  the  Manners  of  the 
antient  Republics  and  reflects  (tho'  never  was 
Hiftorian  more  candid  and  good-natur'd)  on 
the  growing  Riches,  Avarice  and  Luxury,  Ad- 
miration of  the  Grecian  Arts,  unwieldy  Great- 
nefs  of  Empire,  civil  Diftradions,  Contempt 
of  Parents,  Contempt  of  Religion,  and  en- 
croaching 
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croaching  Tyranny,  that  appeared  in  his  Days*. 
The  Tyrant  Ccej'ar  feems  peculiarly  mark'd 
out. 

He  fhews  himfelf  indeed  an  undifguisM  and 
avowed  Enemy  to  Tyranny  and  Tyrants: 
Nor  is  there  that  political  Theorift,  antient  or 
modern,  that  infpircs  the  fame  Love  of  pub- 
lic Liberty. 

To  die  for  one's   Country : To  die 

with  Glory,  rather  than  to  live  with  In- 
famy:  — A  Death  of  Honour,  rather  than 
a  Life  of  Slavery ; "  —  are  Expreflions  that 
feem  Mufic  to  his  Ea;*,  and  give  Tranlport  to 
his  Heart. 

In  what  ftrong  jZfolours  is  Tyranny  painted, 
in  the  Characfle/  and  Condu<5t  of  the  young 
Hierxm^mui  ?  Confpexere  purpuram  ac  dia^ 
dema  ac  fatellites  armafos.  —  Hunc  tarn  fu* 
perhum  apparatum  habitumque ^  convenientei 
jequebantur  moreSy  contemptus  omnium  ho- 
minum^  fuperbce  aureSy  confumeliofa  didia: 
rari  aditus  non  alienis  modoy  fed  tutoribus 
etiam ,   libidines  nova,    inhumana  crudelifas  % 

^  Vol.  II.  p.    83,   88,    103,    104,    I2Q,    184,  186, 
193,  199— &  L.  25.  40—26.  5.2.  &c.        «  L.  24.  5. 
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In  Philifs  Condud,  I  think,  the  Hiftorian 
had  an  Eye  to  the  Dictator  Ccefar  :  At  leaft  a 
Reader  of  Livy  cannot  well  perufe  theCha- 
rafter  of  the  one,  without  refledting  upon  that 
of  the  other.  Philip  was  extremely  lafcivious ; 
fo  was  Cafar  ^ :  Philip  debauch'd  the  Wives 
of  Princes  and  Nobles  j  and  it  was  dangerous, 
fays  our  Hiftorian,  by  an  unfeafonable  Severity, 
to  balk  the  King's  Lufl.  Does  not  Suetonius 
fay  the  fame  of  Cajar^  It  was  at  the  Nemean 
Games  that  Philip  laid  a  fide  the  Enfigns  of 
Royalty,  and  afFedled  Popularity,  by  levelling 
himfeif  with  the  People.  It  was  at  the  Luper- 
cal  Games  that  Ccefar  refus'd  the  Crown  of- 
fer'd  him  by  Anthony «.  Both  were  abfolute, 
complaifant  Tyrants. 

In  the  fame  Manner  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, but  that  T^heidotus  and  Sofis^  the  AiTallins 
of  Hiero?iymuSy  are  made  to  refemble  Brutus 
and  Cajjius;  —  that  Anthony  feems  plainly 
pointed  at  under  the  Charader  of  Ajidranado- 
rus :  As  the  Death  of  Cafar  is  fliadow'd  forth 
under  that  of  Hieronymus  ^. 

^  Suet  on.  Jul.  c.  50.  ^  Siieton.  Jul  c,  79-. 

^  L'iz\  L.  24. 
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The  learned  Reader  will  find  the  Refem- 
blance  ftill  greater,    by  a  more  particular  Com- 
parifon   of  the  Hiflory  of   Syracufi  in  Livy-, 
with  that  of  Cce/ars  Times;  and  next  to  a 
Wonder  it  has  appear'd  to  me,  that  the  Hiflo- 
rian  durfl  fpeak  fo  plain  on  (o  critical  a  Subject 
at  this  Time.     But  the  Love  of  Liberty  was 
his  ruling  Paffion,    which  he  could  not,    or 
would  not  difguife,  and  is  the  Soul  of  his  Hif- 
tory:  He  dwells  with  Rapture  on  the  Subjeifl, 
and,    with  the  Slaves  enfranchiz'd  by  Grac- 
chus '\  feems  to  raife  his  Hands  and  Voice  to 
Heaven,  in    Tranfport   at    the  Remembrance 
of   the  ineflimable  Bleffing.     The  Word  has 
Mufic  in  the  Sound.     Liberty  is  almoft  every 
Virtue  and  every  Blefling  in  one;  is  more  than 
"Wealth,  or  Fame,  or  Empire  can  give :  As  Ty- 
ranny, by  his  Manner  of  defcribing  it,  or  the 
tranfient  Mention  of  it,  fhould   feem  to  be  a 
Term  of  the  mofl  juft  Abhorrence,  as  imply- 
ing the  greateft  Crimes  and  Mifery  that  Mor- 
tals can  do  or  fuffer.     The  Tyrant  is  a  Spedre 
he  ftartles  at  the  Mention  of,    and  calls  out, 
"  To  Arms,  to  the  Defence  of  your  Temples, 
*/  your  Gods  and  your  Country.""    The  Caufe 

'  L.  24.  14,  i6. 
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of  Liberty  confecrates  the  Arris  \  a  Tyrant  be- 
ing one  of  Nature's  Monfters,  a  Prodigy  not 
to  bp  expiated  but  by  his  own  Blood,  the 
moft  grateful  Offering  to  a  God  of  Truth  and 
Mercy. 

Our  honeft  Heathen  knew  no  ii^ght  Drom 
in  Man,  He  could  not  conceive  that  a  Tyrant 
aded  by  a  Commiffion  from  Heaven,  while 
Jie  was  deftroying  Religion,  or  could  enjoin,  by 
God's  Authority,  the  Violation  of  his  Laws:  — 
That  the  fame  Perfon  could  be  facred  and  facri- 
legious;  uncontroulable  and  irreffiftible;  tho' 
daily  bathing  in  the  Blood  of  Thoufands : — To 
flop  whofe  murdering  Hands  it  would  be  imr- 
pious,  and  to  free  the  labouring  World,  entitle 
the  Deliverer  to  Damnation  in  the  next.  Thefe 
high  Prerogatives  and  facred  Authority  of  a 
Tyrant  he  could  not  conceive;  and  confequent- 
ly  claims  fome  Grains  of  Allowance,  if  he 
pays  not  that  Rcfpedt  to  his  Charadler,  which 
fome  unhappy  Thinkers,  I  judge,  have  afferted 
as  its  Due.  A  Tyrant  he  defcribes  as  a  Flat- 
terer's, a  Minion's,  or  a  Woman's  Tool;  emi- 
nent for  his  Pride,  diftinguifli'd  by  his  Pomp 
and  his  Crimes j  Contempt  of  Goodnefs  and 
the  Gods,  infamous  Lufls,  inhuman  Cruelty;, 
pnvy.  Rapine  and  Revenge;  —  vain-glorious 

withk 
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with  the  Parade  of  Armies,  marching  at  his 
Nod,  as  Refentment  or  Ambition  prompts ; 
unaccuftomed  to  Truth  and  impatient  of  it ; 
the  Deftroyer  of  national  Councils  j  licentious 
at  the  Expence  of  equal  Laws  and  common 
Liberty ;  capricious  and  vain  ;  wanton  in  his 
Cruelty,  and  cruel  in  his  Luft ;  deftroying  the 
Order  of  the  Civil,  and  the  Happinefs  of  the 
Moral  World  k. 

More  might  be  faid  upon  this  Subjed:  in  an 
Age  and  Nation,  v;here  Roman  Literature  was 
more  in  Fafhion ;  where  Roman  Liberty  was 
not  deem'd  Romantic,  and  Roman  Virtue  not 
ridiculous. 

But  to  the  Honour  of  our  Author  it  muft  be 
obferv'd,  that  thefe  Sentiments  of  Liberty  with 
his  other  Reflections,  political  or  moral,  are 
not  officioufly  difplay'd,  or  coldly  recommend- 
ed by  naked  Precept.  Livf%  Wifdom  is  con-, 
vey'd  in  a  more  agreeable  Manner.  Truths  are 
taught  and  explained  by  Adtions.  You  have 
not  the  Theory  and  dead  Letter,  but  the  Prac- 
tice of  a  jufl  or  bad  Policy,  and  the  Nature  of 
Virtues,   Vices^    and  Paflions,  in   living  and 

^  Llvy   paflim, 
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real  Charaders,  and  exemplify'd  by  Hiftoric 
Fad:sj  by  which  the  Hiftorian  departs  not 
from  his  proper  Charader,  nor  aflumes  the 
Air  and  Style  of  a  Pedagogue.  Inftrudtion  is 
given  in  the  Condudt  of  his  Generals,  —  in  the 
Relation,  Circumflances  and  Event  of  any  Ac- 
tion, or  in  the  Arguments  which  are  introduc'd 
to  fupport  a  Matter  in  Queftion ;  —  in  Speeches 
not  obtruded  upon  the  Reader,  and  Debates 
not  impertinent ;  fo  that  the  Form  and  Laws 
of  Hiftory  are  not  violated  ;  the  Moral  or  Re- 
jfledtion  being  as  much  a  Part  of  it,  as  the  Re- 
lation of  any  Fad:  or  Accident. 

Our  judicious  Hiftorian  rarely  reflects  or  mo- 
ralizes in  his  own  Perfon.  Where  you  have 
Maxims  of  Prudence,  or  Obfervations  in  Mo- 
rals, they  come  from  others,  and  from  fuch 
who  may  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making  them. 
Thus  mult  a  quce  impedita  nature  funt^  conci- 

lio  expediuntur  ^ ■  is  the  Advice  given  by  An- 

nibal  to  the  Tarentines  upon  a  very  proper  and 
lingular  Occaiion,  njiz.  The  tranfporting  Ships 
over  Land  to  a  diftant  Port.  And  who  could 
be  a  more  proper  Perfon  to  give  this  Advice 
than  Annibal  ?  That  Anniba]^  who  had  pafTed 

^  L.  25.  II. 
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the  Alps^  then  deemed  impaflable,  and  cover'd 
with  the  Horrors  of  Winter,  at  the  Head  of 
thirty  thoufand  Men  ? 

Thus  the  Speeches  in  Li'Dy,  which  abound 
with  the  wifeft  Maxims,  and  moft  exalted 
Morals  are  exactly  fuited  to  the  Charader  of 
the  Speaker  and  the  Occafion  they  are  applied, 
to. 

How  exadly,  for  Inftance,  is  the  Charader 
of  that  honcft,  artlefs,  plain  Patriot,  Fabius 
Mammui^  preferv'd  in  his  Speeches  ?  He  flat- 
ters noPaffion,  applies  no  popular  Arts  j  by  the 
moft  powerful  Reafon  he  prevails  j  by  Truth 
alone  he  conquers.  His  Maxims,  almoft  like 
divine  Infpiration,  enlighten  and  command 
you.  By  the  noft  undifguifed  Honefty  and 
plain  Patriotifm,  le  baffles  all  OppoHtion,  re- 
moves all  Objections  fets  at  Nought  tfi©  Efforts 
of  Fadion,  and  the  C'lium  attending  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  the  moft  diftinguifn'd  Office  in/  the 

Koman  State.  \ 

His  Speech  to  lEmiliui  F aulas  is  one  of  j'  the 

beft  Compofitions  in  Lwy^  in  the  Roman  ^^if- 

tory,  in  all  Antiquity.     'Tis  a  Leffon  of  good 

Senfe,  found  Policy,    and   true  Glory.     Yap 

may  read  it  again  and  again  with  new  Delight^ 

and  Improvement.     The  Speaker  was  himfelf  \ 

the  ! 
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the  Example  of  what  he  taught.  The  Occa- 
fion  was  the  moft  proper  and  urgent.  There 
is  more  Wifdom  (I  mean  of  the  didadic  and 
dogmatic  Kind)  in  this  Speech,  than  in  any 
beiides  that  I  remember  in  Livy  j  yet  is  there 
not  one  Sentence,  (tho*  there  are  almoft  as 
many  Maxims  as  Periods)  but  what  has 
an  exad  Relation  to  the  prefent  Subjed;  ^, 

All  Fabiuss  Speeches  are  worthy  a  particu- 
lar Attention.  Befides  which,  I  would  recom- 
mend thofe  of  ^intus  Capitoliftus  in  the  third 
Book,  of  Camillus  in  the  fifth,  of  Manlius 
Torquatus     againfl   redeeming     the    Captives 

taken  at  Canna^  in  the  twenty-fecond  • of 

Scipios  to  his  Soldiers,  upon  the  Sedition  in 

Spain,  in  the  twenty-eighth  •  of  Anni- 

bal's  in  the^  thirtieth  j a  id  of  Flaminius  at 

the  gen/feral  Diet  of  Corinth,  before  he  left 
Greea^'ey  in  the  thirtv-fcarth.  In  thefe,  and  in- 
deed in  mofl  of  the  Speeches  recorded  by  our 
Hiilorian,  tho'  Strength  and  Sweetnefs,  Ma- 
jeft}^  and  Grace,  Elegance  of  Didion,  Juft- 
nefs?  of  Scnfe,  and  Beauty  of  Moral  be  confpi- 
cuius ;  yet  the  Application  of  the  Whole  to 
the  Subjed:  in  Debate,  and  the  Charader  of 

*"  L.  22.  39. 

the 
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the  Speaker,  is  fo  proper  and  natural,  that 
you  imagine  you  are  but  reading  the  Hiftory 
of  Fa<fi:,  while  you  are  engag'd  in  fome  of  the 
lineft  Leflbns  of  civil  Wifdom  and  Moral  Dif- 
cipline,  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gentile 
World. 
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C  H  A  P.     VL 

THE  Advantage  and  Beauty  of  Virtue 
our  Hiftorian  defcribes  like  one  who  felt 
it  deep  at  Heart,  who  loved  it  as  his  Friend, 
Companion,  and  Delight  j  and  recommends  it 
as  the  Sovereign  Happinefs  of  Mankind, 
and  the  beft  and  only  Title  to  divine  Pro- 
tediion. 

Virtue,  I   know  not  how,  has  of  late  been 
almoft  loft  in  Men's  Enquiries  after  it.     Our 
Morality     has   degenerated  into  Debate   and 
Controverfy,  and  our  Divinity  into  mere  Phi- 
lofophy.     Or  rather  may  we  not    fay,    that 
we  have  got  a  Philofophy  without  ^  Morality, 
a   Morality  without    a  Religion,    a  Religion 
without  a  Divinity,  and  a  Divinity  without  a 
God  \  We  are  grown  fonder  of  Words  than 
Things,  and  more  eager   to  invent  new  No- 
tions, than  make  a  due  Ufe  and  Improvement 
of  the  old.     Pride  and   Pedantry   have  taken 
Place  of  moral  Pradicej  and  cold  metaphy- 
fic  Heads  (which  were  never  intended  by  Na- 
ture for  public  Life,  or  the  Reformation   of 
public  Manners)  have  fupplanted   warm  and 

honeft 
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honeft  Hearts :  The  modern  Moralift  rather 
tells  you,  what  is  the  Effence  of  Virtue  in 
fcolaftic  Terms,  and  formal  Definitions,  than 
difplays  its  Beauty  in  his  Life  and  Language  ; 
he  difputes  when  he  (hould  perfuade  j  diftin- 
gulflies  and  refines  when  he  fhould  recommend 
and  enforce;  and  is  more  a  Wrangler  and  a  Ca- 
fuiil,  than  an  Orator  and  a  Moralift. 

That  beft  Philofophy,  the  adive,    is  never 
to  be  learnt  from   fuch  Mafters.     To  form  a 
juft  Example  of  Moral  and  Civil    Virtues,  I 
fhould  prefer  our  Author,  and  one  other  of  the 
fame   happy  Genius ",  to  all  the  Moralifts,  an- 
tient  and  modern,  put  together.     The  Hifto- 
rian's  Morality  is  not  a  fhadowy  Apparatus  of 
Terms  and  Definitions,  a  lifelefs  Delineation  of 
the  Pafiions,  Virtues,  and  Duties   of  human 
Nature  3  but  a  Draught  in  full  Life,  in  hifto- 
ric  Charaders,   and  real   Manners.     You   are 
charm'd  with  the  Colours,  and  delighted   as 
well  as  improv'd  ;  not  only    edified,  but  ani- 
mated :     While  your  Head  is  inftrucled,  your 
Heart  is  amended  j  you  are  taught  not  to  dif- 
pute,  but  pradife ;  to  live  uprightly,  to  ad  not 
the  felfilh,  or  the  fordid  3  but  the  Manly,  the 

"  Xenophon, 
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Public,  the  Roman^  and  (what  was  efteem'd 
the  Foundation  and  Crown  of  every  Virtue) 
the  reli2;ious  Part. 

Yet  occalionally,  as  Perfons  or  Things  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  he  diftinguiflies  in  the  jufteft 
Manner,  (without  the  Formality  of  a  ProfelTor, 
or  the  intemperate  Vanity  of  a  Pedant)  between 
Cunning  and  Prudence,  Boldnefs  and  Raflinefs, 
Religion  and  Superftition,  Liberty  and  Licenti- 
oufnefs,  a  Title  and  a  Charadcr,  nominal  Ho- 
nour and  real  Honelly.  He  fhews,  that  a  vain 
Confidence  differs  widely  from  a  rational  Hope; 
—  that  Caution  is  not  Cowardice  ;  nor  a  pru- 
dent Delay  in  Matters  of  Moment,  a  blame- 
able  Backwardnefs. 

But  this  is  no  more  than  any  Writer  of  good 
common  Senfe,  might  have  faid  as  well  as  Li- 
*vy ;  the  Labour  of  the  Head,  not  the  Dic- 
tate of  the  Heart.  The  Morality  moft  admi- 
rable in  him,  is  that  philofophic  Tafte,  thofe 
juft  Sentiments  of  true  Glory,  which  in  a  Man- 
ner diftinguifh  him  from  all  the  Writers  of  An- 
tiquity. 

True  Merit  he  makes  to  confill,  not  in 
Shew,  Oftentation,  and  popular  Appearance, 
in  the  Pomp  of  a  Triumph,  or  the  Eclat  of  a 
Vidory,    but  in  the  Contempt  of  vulgar  Ap- 

plaufe. 
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plaufe,  Equanimity  under  unjufl  Cenfure,  snd 
an  Inflexibility  in  what  is  right  and  jufl,  tho* 
in  Oppofition  to  the  Sentiments  of  the  World 
be  fide.  A  truly  great  Soul  is  equally  firm 
againft  vain  Glory  and  falfe  Infamy.  To  avoid 
Fame,  he  makes  a  juft  Title  to  Fame ;  and 
the  Refignation  of  the  firfl  Office  in  the  State 
for  the  public  Good,  a  greater  Glory  than  the 
full  and  glittering  Exercife  of  it.  In  a  Com- 
petition for  Precedence  in  the  Pomp  of  a  Tri- 
umph, the  Man  v^ho  yields  the  foremoft 
Place,  (the  Merit  of  the  Competitors  being 
fuppos'd  equal)  gains  the  Prize  of  Glory  by  his 
SubmifHon  :  Real  Merit  needs  no  Trappings ; 
a  Conqueror  is  triumphant  tho'  on  Foot  ;  rifes 
by  his  Humility,  and  gains  Glory  by  the  Con- 
tempt of  it.  The  Deference  paid,  and  due  Ap- 
plaufe  given  to  fuperior  Merit,  even  to  the 
lefTening  of  the  Charadier  of  him  who  gives 
the  Applaufe,  is  a  Modefty  more  to  be  ad^ 
mired,  than  the  Honour  of  the  prefcrr'd  Con- 
queror. Moderation  and  Humanity  after  a  Vic- 
tory is  efleemed  more  commendable  than  ths 
Victory  itfelf:  As  true  Greatnefs  of  Mind  is 
made  to  confift  in  the  Contempt  of  Wealth, 
and  to  defpife,  not  to  acquire  a  Crown,  the 
irue  Glory.      Pleafuies  are  the  moft  dange- 

R  3  rous 
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rous  Enemies  to  Truth  and  Virtue  ;  and  he  that 
fubdues  his  Paflions  is  the  moft  diftinguiftiM 
Conqueror. 

Thefe  arc  fome  of  the  Maxims  of  our  Wri- 
ter ;  not  impertinently  introduced,  or  officiouf- 
ly  obtruded  upon  the  Reader,  but  naturally 
arifing  from  the  moft  proper  Occafions  j  infert- 
ed  in  the  Speeches,  and  exemplified  in  the  Ac- 
tions of  his  principal  Char^ders.  'Tis  not  a 
Virtue  in  Theory,  but  in  Life  and  Pradice,  in 
Benevolence  of  Manners,  Candour  of  Heart, 
and  Integrity  of  Soul,  that  fo  powerfully  charms 
us  in  this  Writer. 

What  is  call'd  Virtue  in  fome  Charaders, 
makes  an  aukward  and  fhocking  Appearance  ; 
isfevere,  harfb,  and  fordidding.  The  Patrons  of 
Vice  could  wi(h  no  greater  Advpntage  to  their 
Caufe,  than  a  fufficient  Number  of  fuch  Ad- 
vocates for  Virtue :  If  they  advife,  'tis  with  ill 
Manners ;  if  they  refled,  'tis  with  ill  Nature  j 
if  they  reprove,  'tis  with  Infolence  :  Pedants 
in  Theory,  and  Inquifitors  in  Practice  !  Men, 
who  have  learned  Virtue  by  the  Book,  talk  of 
it  by  Rule  j  having  Heads  ftuif'd  with  Defini- 
tions and  Diftindions,  but  never  felt  the  all- 
conquering  Charms  of  Virtue  at  the  Heart  1 
Moralifts,  whofe  Syftem  of  Virtue  is  uncon- 

neded 
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nedcd  with  Goodnefs;  whofe  Hands  never 
open  to  relieve;  whofe  Eye  never  drops  a 
Tear  of  Humanity  ;  whofe  Features  fpeak 
no  Complacency  of  Heart,  or  Good-will  to 
Mankind. 

From  obferving  the  Manners  of  thefe  Vir- 
tuofo's,  or  from  our  philofophical  Difputes, 
concerning  the  Nature  and  Effence  of  Virtue, 
Goodnefs  in  my  Ear  founds  better  than  Virtue. 
Our  Hiftorian,  as  he  makes  Honefly  the  Foun- 
dation of  his  Policy,  fo  is  Goodnefs  the  Crown 
of  his  Morality.  T^e  beji  of  Men  is  with 
him  not  only  the  beft,  but  the  greateft  Cha- 
rader.  No  Vidory  is  deem'd  fo  confpicuous 
as  Superiority  in  a  Competition  for  a  Tide 
fo  glorious.  No  Offices,  Honours,  or  Tri- 
umphs decreed  by  People  or  Senate,  can 
equal  the  Honour  of  fo  diftinguiflied  a  Me- 
rit **. 

Thus  does  our  Hiftorian  moralize,  but  ftill 

by  Example,  more  than  Precept ;  which  ren- 
ders Virtue  more  lovely,  as  being  pradlicable  ; 
at  the  fame  Time  that  it  gives  us  an  high 
Opinion  of  the  Dignity  of   human  Nature, 

"L.  29,  14.  —  30,  40. 
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when  we  fee  Mortality  not  incapable  of 
fuch  exalted  Degrees  of  Moral  Perfec- 
tion. 

As  Tacitus  feems  to   have  given  us  the  very 
worO:  Side,  and  lowefl  Degeneracy  of  human 
Nature  in  the  Pidure    of  Tiberius,    and  his 
other  A  dors ;  fo  Livy  has  exhibited  the  fairefl 
Draught  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  human  Man- 
ners in  the  Charad:er  and  Condudl  of  his  He- 
roes J    particularly  in  the  Example   of  Scipio. 
Not  that  I  fuppofe  this  a    fidlitious  Draught, 
made  up,  like  the  Life  of  Pythagoras ,  or  ]Ap^ 
foUonius  TyaneuSy  by  Jamblicus  and  Philojira- 
tuSy  of    romantic  Faifhoods  and    a   vifionary 
Virtue.     Scipio's  was  a  real  Charader :    An 
imaginary  Portrait  would  neither  have  afFeded 
the  Reader  nor   the  Writer  fo  much  as   this 
plainly  does.     The  Writer   Was  in  Love  with 
it,  and  fo  mufl  the  Reader  be,  who  has  either 
Senfe  of  Beauty,  and    Tafte   for  Elegance   of 
Manners,  or  a  Breafl:  fufceptible  of  the  Impref- 
fions  of  Humanity,  or  a  Heart  warm'd  with 
the   Love   of   public   Liberty,    or    a  Soul   to 
be   fired    with  the  Memory  of    antient  He- 
roifm. 

But  'tis  not  the  Warrior  we  are  here  recom- 
mending and  applauding  in  the  Hiftorian,  or  in 

the 
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the  Hero ;  tho'  there  is  a  Novelty  in  his  Con- 
ducfl  that  charms  us,  and  a  Gallantry  that  we 
cannot  but  admire:  What  he  projects,  is  almoft 
inftantly  executed  ;  if  he  commands,  his  Au- 
thority is  irrefiftable  ;  when  he  appears  p  ,  An- 
«/<^^/himfeIf retires;  if  he  fights,  he  conquers; 
ftrong  Cities  are  taken,  Armies  routed.  Sedi- 
tions quell'd,  Kingdoms  fubdu'd.  Fleets  equipp'd, 
and  Troops  iranfported  with  a  kind  of  divine 
Fiat:  Nothing  obftrudts  the  Succefs  of  his 
Meafures  j  and  we  can  fcarce  diveft  ourfelves 
of  the  Opinion  that  fome  Divinity  attends  him* 
Upon  his  firft  Landing,  Africk  is  in  a  Manner 
abandon'd ;  and  Carthage  under  that  Dread  and 
Confternation,  as  if  their  City  had  been  taken 
by  Storm  : . —  Yet  after  all,  'tis  the  Principle  of 
Goodnefs  in  this  Character,  which  moft  power- 
fully charms  us ;  particularly  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  Alluc'io  and  the  Captive  Maid,  before 
referr'd  to.  And  in  what  an  amiable  Light  does 
the  Hero  here  appear?  Not  more  vid:orious  by 
his  Arms  than  by  his  Generofity!  His  Heart 
overflows  with  Humanity,  It  fliould  feem,  as 
if  he  thought  it  the  truefl  Glory  to  do  Good, 
and  to  fhew  Mercy.   The  Hiftorian's  as  well  as 

p  At  Locrl 
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the  Heroe's  Heart,  feems  fufceptible  of  the 
tendereft  aad  moft  generous  Impreffions : 
. —  Xo  triumph  in  any  Inftance  of  Humani- 
ty more  than  in  a  Battle  gain'd  ;  in  releafing, 
rather  than  making  Prifoners  \  as  if  Power 
was  but  another  Name  for  Goodnefs.  The 
Hero  fights,  as  if  it  were  but  to  fave  ;  and  con- 
quers, but  to  make  the  vanquifli'd  happy  j  to 
leave  Monuments  of  his  Mercy,  rather  than  of 
his  Valour  behind  him.  The  Hiftorian  has 
the  peculiar  Art  of  defcribing  that  Flow  of  Joy, 
which  arifes  from  fome  diftinguifh'd  Inftance 
of  Goodnefs  communicated  and  receiv'd,  as  if 
himfelf  had  been  (nay,  the  Reader,  from  the 
Pefcription,  and  the  correfpondent  Paflions  ari- 
fing  in  his  Breaft,  may  imagine  himfelf  to  be) 
both  the  Benefadtor  and  the  Perfon  oblig'd. 
JL/'uy  every  where  gives  to  Benevolence  and 
Goodnefs  the  higheft  Applaufe ;  as  if  by  thefe 
Man  exerted  his  befl:  Powers,  and  the  higheft 
Excellence  of  his  Nature,  and  the  Gods 
their  be  ft  Prerogatives ;  —  as  if  in  Goodnefs 
alone,  Men  could  emulate  the  Gods,  and  the 
Gods  themfelves  had  no  other  Title  to  Divi- 
nity. 

It  muft  be  obferved  upon  this  Head,  that 
hivy  has  to  his  Morality  added  Religion  j  as 

fenfible 
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fenfible  how  feebly  Man,  Society,  or  human 
Nature,  could  be  fupported  without  it.  He 
frequently  exprefles  his  Senfe  of  Providence 
and  the  Inability  of  Man  to  bring  about  his 
own  Devices  without  the  Affiflance  of 
Heaven  1. 

Criminals  in  our  Hiflorian  are  not  treated 
only  as  civil  Offenders,  but  as  Violaters  of 
the  divine  Laws,  and  obnoxious  to  the  Venge- 
ance of  the  Gods ;  particularly  murdering 
Tyrants,  the  perjured  and  facrilegious. 

Nay,  what  a  Pidure  does  he  draw  of  a 
Whore,  ^sd  in  what  different  Colours  from 
the  P oppaas  a.nd  Sabinas  oi  Tacitus! — *«  A 
«'  Sorcerefs,  whofe  poifonous  Charms  extin- 
**  guifh  in  Youth  all  Senfe  of  Duty  to  Pa- 
"  rents,  and  Regard  for  the  Gods^ 

If  upon  Occafion,  and  'tis  but  rarely  he 
has  Occafion,  he  recounts  the  Effeds  of  Cru- 
elty, Luft,  or  Sacrilege,  he  paints  fo  that  you 
are  ftruck  with  Horror,  as  if  yourfelf  was  the 
Sufferer  by,  or  the  Sacrifice  made  to  the  moft 
curfed  Paflions.  You  are  inffruded  to  avoid 
the  Crime,  from  the  Horror  of  the  Deed 
and  the  Punifhment  attending  it.     Providence 

1  L.  23.  22—29.  8,  ^f.  '  L.  3S.  ir- 

is 
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is  ftill  acquitted,  and,  in  this  Refped,  you  are 
eafy. 

Upon  the   mofl  unpromifing  Appearances, 
and  trying  Occafions,  as  in  the  Sufferings  of 
helplefs  Innocence,  Livy   is  not  himfelf  ftag- 
gered,  nor  ftaggers  his  Reader  with    Doubts 
and    Difficulties    concerning     the   Ways    of 
Heaven.     The  Dodtrine  of  a  juft  and  righ- 
teous Adminiftration    in  the  moral  World,  is 
flill  aflerted  and  fupported.     Thus  upon   the 
unhappy  Fate    of    Foris  and   'Jheoxena    and 
their  Children,   who  were  forced  to  difpatch 
themfelves  to  avoid  Philip's  Cruelty:  "  The 
**  Curfes  of  the  People,  fays  the  Hiftorian, 
*«  wliich  fell  upon  Philip  on  this  Occafion, 
•*  being  heard  by  all  the  Gods,  made  him  turn 
*'  his  Cruelty  upon  his  own  Blood  ^." 

Tacitus^  upon  fome  bloody  Executions,  or- 
dered, I  think,  by  AVro,  triumphs  as  it  were 
upon  the  Occafion,  as  it  gives  him  an  Handle 
to  accufe  Providence  and  infult  Heaven  ^ 

With  Regard  to  the  Public,  Livy  faw  and 
lamented  the  declining  Caufe  of  Religion,  and 
is  every  where  full  of  the  unafFedied  Piety  of 
the  old  Romans.     Their   religious    Condudl, 

^  L.  40.  4,  5.  '  Vid.  Ann.  14.   12— &  16.  33. 

the 
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their  Application  to  the  Gods  in  every  Exigen- 
cy, and  Expectation  of  Deliverance  from  na- 
tional Calamities  only  by  the  Favour  of 
Heaven,  he  feems  to  have  difplayed  in  the 
moft  ftudied  Manner,  to  expofe,  and,  if  pof- 
iible,  to  amend  the  infidel  Age,  in  which  he 
lived. 

Religion  is  made  to  confift  in  Purity  of 
Heart  and  Integrity  of  Manners,  rather  than 
the  Pomp  of  a  Sacrifice,  or  the  Magnificence 
and  Splendour  of  outward  Ceremonies,  and 
coftly  Oblations. 

As  to  the  Superftition  fo  commonly  obje<fted 
to  Liivy  by  every  low  Tranflator  of  Baftard 
Claflics  to  fet  afide  the  Merit  of  our  Author, 
and  recommend  their  own  paultry  Perform- 
ances, the  Objectors  feem  to  be  ignorant, 
that  the  Prodigies  related  are  not  related  meerly 
as  extraordinary  Appearances,  and  to  be  won- 
dered at  for  their  contravening  the  Ccurfe  of 
Nature;  but  as  providential  Interpofitions,  af- 
fecting the  public  Meafures  and  Councils,  and 
which  frequently  produced  an  Aft  of  State 
and  public  Supplications,  Confidered  in  this 
Light,  and  in  this  Light  they  were  confidered 
by  the  old  Rotnam,  they  were  as  neceflary  and 
proper  to  be  recorded  by  the  Hiftorian,  as  De- 
crees 
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crees  of  the  Senate  or  Battles  fought;  the 
one  being  frequently  connefted  with  the  other «. 
Our  Author  was  not  that  Slave  to  Superftition 
he  is  generally  reprefentedj  and  upon  feveral 
Occafions,  treats  the  Prodigies  he  relates  as 
fuperftitious,  and  unworthy  of  Credits  So 
ill-grounded  and  unjuft  is  the  Remark  of  the 
Fathers  Catrou  and  Rouille,  "  That  he  fwal- 
"  lowed  all  the  wonderful  Stories  that  were 
"  current  among  the  People  for  real  Mira- 
"  cles^" 

As  to  the  fuperftitious  Belief  and  Pradice  of 
old  Rome^  I  think  it  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
They  were  religious  yet  ignorant  j  and  when- 
ever Ignorance  and  Religion  unite,  Super- 
ftition is  the  natural  Offspring. 

The  Ladies  in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  and  I 
fuppofe  in  all  Hiftories  till  modern  Times 
(when  Hufbands  and  Fathers  have  thought  it 
for  their  Intereft  to  have  their  Wives  and 
Daughters  inftrufted  in  the  Principles  of  the 
minute  Philofophy)  have  been  more  religious 
and  (their  Fears  being  greater,  and  their  Know- 
ledge lefs)  more  fuperftitious  than  the  Men. 

«  Vol.  III.  p.  2fl6.  284.  ^  Vol.  U.  p.  35' 

Vol.  III.  p.  284.  338.  Vol.  IV.  p.  22.  *  Preface 

to  the  Roinan  Hiftory. 

The, 
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The  Superftition  of  the  Vulgar  in  the  Ro- 
mjh  Church  is  in  a  great  Mcafure  owing  to 
their  Ignorance.  And  in  Proportion  as  Igno- 
rance  and  Zeal  prevail  in  any  of  the  foreiga 
Churches;  in  the  fame  Proportion,  I  prefumc, 
we  may  find  their  Superftition  increafing. 

Nay,  it  has  tainted  their  Hiflory,  as  well 
as  their  Manners  3  and  we  need  the  lefs  won- 
der at  Livy,  when  we  find  a  Popifh  Bifhop 
feeming  at  leaft  as  credulous  as  our  Pagan 
Hiftorian.  The  Bifhop  of  Rhodez  relating 
the  Murder  of  Henry  the  Great  by  Ravillac^ 
thus  comments  upon  it :  *'  Certainly  Heaven 
"  and  Earth  had  given  but  too  many  Prog- 
"  nofticks  of  what  arrived.  A  very  great 
**  Eclipfe  of  the  whole  Body  of  the  Sun  in 
"  1608;  a  terrible  Comet  which  appeared 
*'  the  Year  proceeding:  Earthquakes  in  feve- 
*•  ral  Places.  Monfters  born  in  divers  Coun- 
*'  tries  of  France,  Rains  of  Blood,  which 
**  fell  in  feveral  Places.  A  great  Plague  in 
606.  Apparitions  of  Phantoms,  and  many 

other  Prodigies  kept  Men  in  Fear  of  fomc 
«*  ter'ribleEvent '." 

y  Hiftory  of  Henry  l^mgo^  France  and  Navarre,  p.  577. 

As 


«♦   I 
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As  to  the  old  Romam^  notwithftanding 
their  Superftition,  a  Reader,  who  can  diftin- 
guifli  between  the  Ufe  and  Abufe  of  any 
Thing,  may  reap  confiderable  Advantage 
from  obferving  their  religious  Pradlice. 

In  this  Refped:,  Livy  is  peculiarly  worthy 
the  Perufal  of  a  modern  Infidel. 

This  Man  will  tell  us  of  the  great  Exploits 
of  the  antient  Romans^  and  the  Efforts  of  mere 
Reafon  and  human  Virtue  in  this  People.  And 
can  he  refrain  from  blufhing,  when  he  pre- 
tends Reafon  for  trampling  on  the  Religion  of 
his  Country ;  which  thefe  unenlighteiid  Ro- 
mam  (as  he  calls  them)  thought  the  worft  of 
Crimes. 

Again,  an  Infidel  would  find  from  our  Hif- 
torian,  that  the  Eftablifhment  of  Religion  was 
found  neceffary  to  the  Security  of  civil  Society : 

. That  the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  a  Nation, 

generally  bore  a  Proportion  to  their  Obfervance 
or  Negledl  of  the  Deity  ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
that  the  Red:itude  of  human  Adions  being 
beft  fecured  by  the  Awe  of  a  fupreme  Being, 
to  this  religious  Principle  deflroyed,  mud  fuc- 
ceed  Licentioufnefs  of  A<^ion  and  Depravity 
of  Morals. 

Again, 
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Again,  our  Infidel  would  find,  that  a  Reli- 
gion without  Priefts,  Temples,  and  Ceremo- 
nies, was  a  Thing  unknown  to  Antiquity ; 

that  Miracles  were  thought  no  Difcredit,  but 
a  Confirmation  of  Religion  ;  —  that  a  Main- 
tenance out  of  the  public  Revenue  to  thole 
who  waited  at  the  Altar,  v/as  not  thought  a 
Mifapplication  of  the  public  Treafure ;  —  that 
Ornament  and  Splendor  were  not  deem'd  unne- 
celTary  in  the  Miniflers  and  Miniftrations  of 
the  public  Worfhip. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.      VII. 

FROM  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Compo- 
fition  and  Virtue  of  our  Hiflorian,  his 
general  Charader  may  be,  in  feme  Meafure  un- 
derflood,  tho'  not  eafily  exprefs'd. 

He  was  deeply  fenfible  of  the  Uncertainty  of 
human  Greatnefs,  and  the  fuperior  Excellency 
of  Virtue,  to  every  outward  Accomplifliment 

and  titular  Honour  ; had   a  truly  philofo- 

phical  Contempt  of  Riches  and  falfe  Gran- 
deur J efteem'd  Poverty  itfelf  a  Virtue,  Po- 
verty and  Virtue  in  the  fame  Charader  as  the 
Height  of  Virtue  : was  an  Enemy  to  Lux- 
ury, as  the  Bane  of  civil  Life^ to  Infide- 
lity, as  the  Source  of  Immorality ;  and  to 
Fadtion  and  civil  Arms,  as  deftruflive  of  civil 
Liberty  and  Happinefs.  V/ith  this  compre- 
henfive  View  of  public  Manners  and  their 
Tendency,  he  had  the  jufteft  Sentiments  of 
domeftic  Order,  filial  Duty,  female  Decency, 
and  Submiffion ;  with  the  moft  delicate  Senfe 
of  the  tenderer  Paffions,  parental  Aff.dion, 
and   conjugal  Love.      He   conveys  not    one 

loofe 
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loofe  Idea,  or  unchafte  Sentiment,  through  his 

whole  Work. 

With  the  fulleft  Perfuafion  of  the  NecefTity 

and  Expediency  of  Honefty,  to   carry  on  the 

Bufineis  of  the  Public,  it  will  be  lefs  wonder'd 
at,  that  he   requires  Integrity  in  the  Tranfac- 

tions  of  private  Life  3 .  that  an  Enemy  to 

Fadion  in  the  State,  fhould  be  no  Friend  to 
Party  in  a  Neighbourhood  ;  efteeming  it  infa- 
mous to  enter  into,  and  fupport  other  Men's 
Animolities,  or  to  ufe  your  Power  to  gratify 
other  People's  Paflions,  and  revenge  their 
Quarrels.  He  was  furely  a  very  honeft  Man ; 
and  has  exemplify'd  his  own  Definition  thro' 
his  whole  Hiflory  5  "  approving  and  difap- 
«'  proving  according  to  his  own  Judgment, 
**  and  wearing  a  Confcience  not  flexible  and 
**  pliable  to  the  Nod  and  Diredion  of 
**  others."  ' 

He  was  a  Lover  of  Mankind  \  and  if  he 
was  ever  an  Enemy,  it  was  only  to  the  Op- 
preffive,  the  Envious  and  Detradlng.  His 
Heart  feems  to  bleed  for  the  Mifery  he  relates: 
He  (hares   in  the  Sorrows,    and  triumphs  in 

the  Joys  of  his  Fellow-Creatures  ; pities 

even  the  Offender  he  is  obliged  to  expofe ;  and 

S  2  glories 
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glories  in  other  Men's  Virtues^  as  if  he  was 
the  better  for  them. 

A  Love  of  Virtue  and  of  Liberty  was  indeed 
the  ruling  Paffion  of  his  Soul.  Thefe  diifus'd 
through  his  Writings,  raife  or  improve  the 
fame  Paflions  in  his  Readers ;  and  are  able  (was 
any  Mortal  Charm  fufficient  for  the  Tafk)  to 
awaken  the  dying  Embers  of  Liberty  and  Vir- 
tue even  in  a  Britijh  Breaft. 

To  infpire,  or  revive  the  fame  honeft  Ar- 
dour in  his  Countrymen,  was,  I  queftion 
not,  the  Defign  of  his  Hiflory.  To  this 
End,  he  has  fet  the  brightefl  Side  of  eve- 
ry A(^ion,  the  Prudence  of  every  Meafure 
the  Splendor  of  every  Virtue,  and  the  wor- 
thy Part  of  every  Character  in  the  faireft 
Light  (for  he  was  one  of  thofe  great  Souls 
to  whom  Nothing  in  the  Moral   World  was 

too  difficult  to  comprehend   or  exprefs  3 - 

no  Adions  fo  bright,  which  he  could  not 
illuminate  i  no  Characters  fo  high,  which  he 
could  not  adorn.)  His  Confuls  have  Digni- 
ty ;  his  Senate,    Order,    Wifdom,  and   Ma- 

jefly  ;  his  Generals,  Authority : His  Cha- 

raders  are  great,  his  Manners  virtuous  and 
challe :  You   have  Difcipline  in  the  Army ; 

Bravery 
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Bravery  in  Adion ;  Sagacity  in  Council  5 
Faith  in  Alliances ;  Integrity  in  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  public  Juftice  ;  Severity  in  the 
Punifhment  of  public  Enormities  •  Unani- 
mity in  Office;  and  Frugality  in  the  public 
Expences. 

His  Subjed:  was  indeed  great,  and  he  has 
manag'd  it  accordingly;  for  never  was  Lan- 
guage more  happily  apply'd  to  a  Subjed, 
or  more  expreffive  of  the  various  Paffions, 
Acflions,  and  Charaders  intended  to  be  de- 
fcribed.  He  is  graceful  and  modeft  as  Maiden 
Blufhes,  yet  flrong  and  mafculine  as  Roman 
Vigour;  beautiful  as  infant  Innocence,  yet 
elevated  and  grand  as  the  Majefty  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  happy  as  heart-felt  Eafe  and 
confcious  Virtue ;  harmonious  as  Nature,  and 
benevolent  like  its  God. 

In  his  whole  Compofition  you  have  nothing 
mifplaced  or  redundant :  Every  Word  has  its 
Empbafis  ;  and  every  Period  its  Beauty.  Li^ 
vy  is  not  chargeable  (if  we  might  fay  fo  of  a 
mere  Mortal)  with  one  Impertinence  in 
Thought,  or  Impropriety  in  Didion.  Hecon- 
neds  his  Story  with  all  the  Art  which  the 
Painter    employs  in  mixing    his   Lights  and 

S  3  Shades : 
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Shades :  He  has  indeed  a  fine  Hand  ;  —  is  cor- 
red,  yet  natural  ;  natural,  yet  elegant;  and 
majeftic  in  his  Simplicity;  - —  exatft  with- 
out Minutenefs;  particular  without  being  te- 
dious; general  where  'tis  proper,  without 
Confufion  ;  —  plain,  yet  never  low  ;  fweet, 

yet  never  fatiates; ftrong^   but  not  rafh ; 

and  great,  without  Extravagance.  He  has  all 
the    Clearnefs    and    Purity    of   Ccejar,  with 

foperior  Majefty ;  all  the  Beauty  of  Cur- 

tilts  without  the  Gaiety  ;  all  his  Brightnefs, 
without  his  Glitter  and  Tinfel ; all  the  Vi- 
gour and  Mafculine  Moral  of  Saluji^  with  a 
more  candid  Spirit,  a  finer  Imagination,  and 
a  more  flovving  Eloquence.  He  feems  in- 
deed to   have  been   born  to  charm,  as  others 

are  tofpeak; •  to  add  a  Grace  to  Nature, 

a  Dignity  to  Truth,  and  a  Beauty  to  Vir- 
tue. His  Thoughts  are  not  only  the  pro- 
pereft,  but  the  moft  happy,  and  elevated  : 
His  Exprefiions  are  anfwerable ;  and  he  con- 
ceives not  mo:\^  nobly  than  he  fpeaks.  While 
his  Reafon  captivates  the  Soul,  his  Harmony 
charms  the  Ear,  and  the  Power  of  this  double 
Enchanter  is  irrefiftible.  With  a  Beauty  and 
Sweetnefs,  which  all  the  Delicacies  of  Senfe, 
and  all  the  Reoions  pf  lavifli  Nature  cannot 

cqual^ 
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equal,  he  has  a  Wifdom  to  which  old  Age 
might  liften  without  Difdain,  and  the  wifeft 
Legiflators  improve  by. 

Whatever  Wifdom,  Virtue,  or  Eloquence^ 
is  afcribed  to  the  Heroe  or  the  Statefman  of  old 
Rome^  I  think,    our  Hiftorian   was  endowed 
with.     None  but   fuch  a   one  could  have  fd 
thoroughly  entered   into  their  Charadlers,  ex- 
prefs'd   their     Sentiments,    or    defcribed  theif 
Adions.     I   will   not  fay    that    every  Speech 
afcribed  to  Camillus^  Fabiiis  Maximus,  Scipio^ 
Annibalj  &c.  are  the  real  Expreffions  df  thofe 
Heroes  :  But  I  think  it  impoffible  to  imagine 
Sentiments  or  Adions  more  proper,  or  more 
adapted   to  the  Charaders,   which  Antiquity 
has  handed  down  of  thofe  extraordinary  Men. 
Nay,  I  muft  own,  I  think  the  Hiftorian  ex- 
cells  his  Heroes  5  and  has  given  them  a  Virtue, 
Wifdom,    and   Eloquence,    which   none  but 
himfelf  was  poflefs'd  of  in  fo  eminent  a  De- 
gree.    That  Prudence,  confummate  as  Mor- 
tality can  attain  to ;  that  Wifdom,  more  than 
Oracular,     that    Greatnefs    and    Firmnefs  of 
Soul,    fuperior  to  every  Paffion  or  Appetite  for 
Fame,  equally  unmov'd  by  vain  Glory,    and 
falfe  Infamy,    afcribed   to   Fabius  Maximui^ 
were  at  leafl  as  much   the  Hiflorian's  as  the 

S  4  Heroe's 
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Heroe*s.  Thai  lovely  Pidure  of  antient  He- 
roifm,  that  bright  Portrait  of  human  Man- 
ners io  beautifully  difpos'd  in  the  Chara(5ter  of 
Scipio,  had,  I  am  perfuadcd,  an  anfwerablc 
idea  in  the  Writer's  SouL 

His  Hiflory  exhibits  thejufteft  Pattern  of 
Perfedion  in  human  Compofition  and  Moral 
Virtue,  that  the  Heathen  World  has  to  boaft 
of  (if  we  except  the  Life  of  Socrates,  as  writ 
by  his  two  Difciples,    Plato  and   Xenophon.) 
His  Language  is  Mufie  to  the  Ear  j  his  Vir- 
tue Rapture  to  the  SouL     He  paints  fo,    that 
you  could  for  ever  gaze  ;    he  fpeaks  fo^   that 
you  could  for  ever  hear.     His  Narration  tran-^ 
fports  you  :  His  Liberty  fires  you ;  his  Good- 
nefs  charms  you  ;  his  Love  to  his  Country  en- 
dears both  it  and  him  to  your  beft  AiFedlionsi 
as  Men  and  Citizens.     His  Philofophy  is  ra-*  , 
tional  and  manly  j  pradicable  tho*  great,  and 
tho'  fublime,  yet  fober :  • —  Recommended  by 
the  mofl  lovely  Colours,  in   which  every  vir- 
tuous Soul  beheld  it,  and  exceeded  by  nothing 
but  (where  'tis  a  Glory  to  be  outdone j  the  Phi- 
lofophy of  Heaven. 

I  wonder  not  that  the  Beauties  of  the  firft' 
City  in  the  World  wanted  Admirers,  while 
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he  fpake '.  The  Extent  of  the  Roman  Empire 
refledts  not  fo  much  Glory  upon  this  People  as 
his  Writings.  The  Conquefts  of  their  mofl 
diftinguilh'd  Generals  is  low  Merit,  compared 
with  his  Virtues  and  Genius.  Was  every  Mo- 
nument of  Roman  Greatnefs  deftroy'd,  more 
than  this  is  prefervM  in  his  Hiftory :  Was  every 
Monument  of  their  Greatnefs  ftiJl  extant,  it 
would  be  difgrac'd  by  the  Sublimity  and  Ex- 
cellency of  his  Work. 

^  ^antafult  oper'is  excellent} a  ;  ut  per  tanium  maris  ^ 
terrarumfpadum,  ad  iirbem  orbis  dominam  &  domitls  nationi- 
bus  imperantemf  non  urgente  negotio,  non  ob  ipfius  vldendee 
defiderium :  in  atate  prefertim  Cafaris  Augujli  :  S  E  D  O  B 
UNUM  DUNTAXAT  EJUS  INCOLAM 
AU  D  I ENDU  My  concur fm  illujlritm  fieret.  PetranK 
Iv.  2.  TraSf.  2.  C.  5. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

AFTER  what  has  been  faid  of  our  two 
Writers,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form 
a  Comparifon  betwixt  them. 

jL/'yy,  fuch  was  his  good  Fortune  in  a  Sub- 
jefl,  profefTes  to  abftain  from  Affairs  foreign 
to  the  Roman  State,  having  Work  enough 
upon  his  Hands  to  relate  what  properly  be- 
longed to  his  Story.  I'acituSy  for  Want  of 
Matter  at  Home,  fuch  was  his  Unhappinefs, 
makes  frequent,  and  fometimes  tedious  Excur- 
lions  into  foreign  Affairs  and  diflant  King- 
doms. 

Where  Lhy  chances  to  refer  to,  or  quote 
Antiquity,  it  is  not  fo  much  to  expofe,  as  to 
amend  the  Pradtice  of  his  own  Times,  and 
the  ill  Morals  and  Impiety  of  the  Age  he  lived 
in.  When  Tacitus  does  it,  it  is  to  fhew  his 
own  Erudition,  his  Malice  or  ill  Will,  to  Per- 
fons  often  more  than  Things. 

Livfs  Hiflory  is  plainly  defigned  as  a  Lef- 
fon  and  Inftrudion  to  his  own  and  future 
Ages.  Tacitus^  Writings,  a  Satyr  and  Re- 
proach upon  the  lafl, 
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In  Style  and  Compofition,  Tacitus  is  con* 
cife  and  fmart,  Livy  diffufive  and  grand, 
Tacitus'^  Metaphors  are  fhort  Flaflies,  which 
have  fometimes  more  of  the  afFeded  Poetaftcr, 
than  of  the  natural  and  equal  Sublimity 
which  abounds  in  Livy, 

Tacitus  has  too  many  A (flors or  Figures  in 
his  Piece  which  breed  Confufion:  Livy'^s 
Charad:ers  are  not  over  crowded,  but  appear 
diftindl  and  full.  He  gives  every  Adtion  its 
true  Proportion  and  Defcription.  The  Parts 
are  duly  ordered,  juflly  arranged,  and  beauti- 
fully connededj  v/hence  arifes  a  Whole  regular 
and  coherent. 

Words  cannot  be  more  happily  contrived  or 
placed  to  convey  the  Senfe,  than  in  Livy, 
His  Defcriptions  are  fo  natural  that  they  are 
prefent  Realities  to  the  Eye;  as  his  Sentiments 
are  fo  juft,  that  they  are  rather  Convidlion, 
than  Perfuafion,  In  Tacitus^  you  are  fome-. 
times  to  wait  a  while,  to  look  backwards  and 
forwards,  into  your  own  Breaft,  and  into  the 
Opinions  of  others,  before  you  can  come  at 
his  Meaning  from  his  Words.  The  Language 
of  Livy  exadly  anfwers  the  Senfe  j  and  you 
are  under  no  Difficulty  to  take  his  Meaning 
upon  the  firfl  Reading.     ^\^t  the  Language  of 

T(^citu 
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Tacitus  is  too  narrow,  if  any  Thing,  for  the 
Senfej   which  will  bear  dilating  in  your  owr     ' 
Mind:  Yuu  may   ftand  a    while  to  digefl  i 
Thought,  which  you  find  too  big  to  take  in 
at  firft  Sight. 

In  Ltvy^  Speakers,  you  have  the  mafculinc 
Eloquence  of  the  high-fpirited  Roman.  In 
Tacitus  too  often,  the  affeded  Flourifhes  of  a 
declamatory  Pedant. 

Upon  other  Occafions,  Tacitus  is  unfeafon- 
ably  philofopliica!,  and  boyifhly  eloquent :  As 
where  the  ReatineanSy  upon  a  Projedl  being 
formed  of  divercing  the  Tiber  to  prevent  its 
over-flowing,  prelume  to  inform  a  Roman 
Senate,  "  That  the  Biredion  of  Nature  was 
"  beft  in  all  natural  Things  3  and  that  the 
"  River,  when  bereft  of  its  auxiliary  Streams, 
*'  would  flow  with  diminiflied  Grandeurs" 

Livy  upon  fuch  an  Occafion,  or  any  un- 
common Appearance  in  Nature,  would  relate 
no  more  than  the  bare  Fad;  or  perhaps  add, 
that  the  Prodigy  was  expiated. 

Tac  tus  where  a  feeming  Irregularity  in  the 
common  Courfe  of  Things  has  given  Occafion 

*  Ann.  I.  79. 

to 
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to  ignorant  Antiquity  to  run  into  the  Fable 
and  Miracle,  is  not  careful  to  refute  vulgar 
I-  '  rs,  and  remove  popular  Prejudices;  but 
often  improves  the  Abfurdities  of  Antiquity. 
Livy  chufes  rather  to  undeceive  his  Reader,  by 
afligning  natural  Caufes  for  what  was  before 
deemed  miraculous. 

Livy  pleafes,  engages,  and  tranfports  the 
Reader  by  the  moft  natural  Eloquence  in  the 
World.     Tacitui  would  ftrike  and  aftonifh  by 

the  Wonderful ; the  laboured  Defcription, 

and  the  pointed  Wit ; difplays  the  Head 

more  than  the  Heart; the  Courtier,  the 

Politician,  and  the  Pedant,  more  than  the 
plain  honeft  Man,  and  ferious  Moralift. 

Livy\  Art   is  fo  finely  concealed,  that  you 

fee  nothing  but  Nature: Nature  with  a 

fublimer  Air  indeed,  and  fomewhat  a  lovelier 
Caft  than  common ;  but  flill  his  Nature,  his 
very  Sublimity  is  natural.     But  Tacitus  has  a 

{lately  Pride,  and  affeded  Grandeur.  Livy  is 
raifed,  yet  natural ;  lofty,  yet  plain  and  eafy. 

Tacitus  is  not   great,  but  monflrous,    difpro- 

portioned,  and  difagreeable. 

Livy  paints  from  Nature  and  the  common 

Appearances  and  Effeds  of  Paffion.     Tacitus 

enters  into  the  inmofl   Soul  of  Man,     and 

drags 
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drags   into    Light    all  the  darker    Tribe    of 
corrupt  and  bafe  AfFedions. 

Livyh  Sublimity  arifes  from  the  Greatnefs 
of  the  Idea  conveyed,  the  Majefty  of  the 
Image,  and  the  real  Circumftances  of  the  Fa(5t, 
or  the  Similitudes  made  Ufe  of  to  illuftrate 
the  Facft.  Tacitus  is  fhort,  where  fublime. 
His  Sublimity  fometimes  con  lifts  more  in 
Sound  than  Senfe ;  in  Wit,  Repartee,  laboured 
Expreflion  and  tedious  Defcription,  than  he- 
roic Deeds  or  noble  Images, 

Even  Reproof,  where  given  in  Livy^  is  with 
Dignity.  In  TacituSy  with  low  Scurrility. 
In  Livy^  the  Reprover  (hews  a  ferious  Senfe 
of  Injuries  fufFered,  or  Wrongs  done,  or  ap- 
prehended: Tacitus  s  Reprovers  are  mere 
Raillery:  Retailers  of  perfonal  Scandal ;  and 
difplay  the  Author's  wanton  Wit  and  fcurri- 
lous  Temper,  more  than  their  own  Innocence 
tarnifhed,  or  Rights  invaded,  or  Danger  feared, 
or  Damage  done. 

Livy  raifes  Pity  and  Compaflion  in  his  De- 
fcriptions  of  the  Unfortunate  and  Miferable  : 
Tacitus  flrikes  you  with  Horror,  and  would 
raife  your  Indignation  againft  both  Gods  and 
Men. 

Our 
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Our  two  Writers  refemble  in  fome  Refpe^s 
thofe  two  great  Mafters  in  their  Art,  Michael 
Angeloy  and  Raphael  Urbin,  and  what  the 
Connifleurs  in  Painting  tell  us  of  their  different 
Taftes.  Tacitus  is,  like  Michael,  fond  of 
the  Horrid,  the  Cruel,  the  Shocking  and  Fright- 
ful :  Livy,  like  Raphael,  delights  mofl  in  the 
Graceful,  the  Noble,  the  Beauteous  and  Di- 
vine. MichaePs  beloved  Obje6t  was  a  Wretch 
in  Tortures  or  the  Agonies  of  Death;  Raphael^ 
the  Charms  of  a  pious,  an  humble  and  hea- 
venly Madonna, 

Nothing  can  more  juftly  anfwer  the  Charac- 
ter of  our  great  Hiftorian,  than  that  of  this 
Painter.  His  Colours,  they  fay,  are  of  the 
moft  charming  Elegance.  His  Airs  were 
moft  noble,  with  the  fweetefl  Simplicity :  His 
Pieces  had  Grace  with  Propriety;  and  his 
Compofition  was  rich  and  abundant,  but  with 
Gravity  and  Difcretion.  His  Attitudes  were 
grand  and  graceful;  and  Nature  herfelf  was 
fcarce  fo  beautiful  as  (he  appeared  in  his 
Drawings ;  for  he  copied  not  from  her,  but 
from  the  Idea  he  had  of  her. 

With  Refpedl  to  the  Morality  of  our  two 
Writers,  Livy  relates  his  Story  in  the  plaineil 
and  juftefl  Manner ;  and  you  are  commonly 

left 
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left  to  form  your  own  Reflexions  Upon  it^ 
and  to  Moralize  as  you  pleafe.  Tacitus  ra- 
ther twifts  his  Story  in  order  to  introduce 
his  own  Obfervations.  He  makes  a  random 
Vi^Q  of  his  Wit :  Livy  is  Wife  with  Difcre^ 
tion.  Tacitus  is  prefumptious  and  dogma- 
tical }  and  fubmits  nothing  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Reader :  When  Livy  fpeaks  in  his  own 
Perfon,  'tis  fo  rarely  that  you  are  all  Attention; 
and  'tis  with  fo  much  Modefty  and  Goodnefs, 
that  you  cannot  blame  him,  except  it  were 
for  faying  no  more. 

Where  you  have  Refiedions  of  the  Moral 
Kind  in  Livy,  they  are  moft  happily  intro- 
duced, and  upon  thejufteft  Occafionsj^  are 
pertinent  and  diredly  applicable  to  the  Subjea 
in  Hand;  and  farther  a  common  Reader 
would  fcarce  extend  them.  Tacitus' s  Maxims 
are  untowardly  brought  in;  and  not  always 
in  Seafon.  The  Reader  is  apt  to  view  them 
as  detached  Pieces  of  Wifdom,  applicable  to 
other  States,  Times,  and  Occafions,  rather 
than  the  Prefent. 

Tacitus  inftruds  by  the  dry  Formality  of 
Precept:  Livy  by  the  engaging  Perfuafion  of 
Example.  TacitU5\s  Writings  have  a  fpecu* 
lative  Caft:  Livy\   Hiftory  is  compofed   for 

Lift' 
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Life  and  Adion.  Tacitus  will  fill  your  Head. 
Livy  will  imbue  your  Heart. 

If  Livy  makes  any  Refle(5tion   upon  Men 

or  Things:  Upon   the  Corruption  of  the 

Times,  Depravity  of  Manners,  and  the  Source 
of  all  Mifery,  the  Decay  of  Religion  j  he  does 
it  with  the  ferious  Air  of  one  deeply  afFefted 
with  the  Love  of  his  Country,  and  fadly 
concerned  for  its  declining  Happinefs  and  Glo- 
ry. But  Tacitus  feems  to  indulge  a  malicious 
Rancour  of  Soul ;  which  difpofes  him  to  re- 
fied  on  Perfons  more  than  Things:  And  where 
he  moralizes,  it  feems  often  to  proceed  from 
a  Fondnefs  to  difplay  his  own  Sagacity,  rather 
than  to  inflrud,  or  amend  Mankind. 

Tacitus\  fine  Thoughts  are  the  Produd  of 
Study,  and  a  refining  Head:  Livy'^s  noble 
Sentiments,  the  Refult  of  fuperior  good  Senfe, 
and  an  honeft  Heart. 

Livy  fometimes  omits  a  Speech,  where  the 
Reader  expeds  it,  and  imagines  it  might  be 
introduced  with  the  greateft  Propriety  ;  as  when 
Scipio  firft  arrives  at  the  Armies  in  Spain  ^ 
Tacitus  catches  at  every  Opportunity  to  ha- 
rangue.    In  the  Speeches  of  Livy^  the  Man- 

t  L.  26. 
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ners  and  Charadter  of  the  Speakers,  are  pre- 
ferved  with  the  greatefl  Decorum :  In  Tacitus 
the  Wit  and  Politician  fliew  themfelves  upon 
all  Occafions. 

He  tells  us  indeed  that  the  Centurion,  the 
Soldier,  the  Barbarian,  the  Citizen,  or  the 
Slave  did,  or  Ipoke,  or  thought  as  he  relates ; 
but  'lis  generally  Tacitus  that  makes  the  Speech, 
comiufts  the  Adion,  and  forms  the  Thought; 
and  from  Head  to  Tail  all  his  Speakers, 
PlebeSt  Primores^  Juveiitus^  SeneSy  ^gmen 
Romanumy  are  all  Politicians.  Tacitus  is  like 
fome  of  the  Writers  of  our  modern  Comedies, 
who  have  no  other  Defign  in  their  Produc- 
tions, than  to  difplay  their  own  Genius:  No- 
thing is  lefs  apparent  than  Nature  and  common 
Life :  All  the  A6tors  have  a  Tafte  for  Intrigue ; 
and  all  the  Speakers,  be  they  Courtiers  or 
Footmen,  are  Mafters  of  Wit  and   Repartee. 

The  Moral  and  Policy  in  Livy,  exadly 
anfwer   the  Charaders  to  whom  they  are  af- 

cribed ; rife  naturally  from  the  prefent  Oc- 

cafion,  flow  from  the  Nature  and  Courfe  of 
Things,  could  feem  to  be  no  where  fo  pro- 
perly applied  as  upon  the  prefent  Subjed,  and 
are  rather  Part  of  the  Hiftory  or  Fad,  than 
fpeculative  Truths;   in   Tacitus,    beiides   the 

Im- 
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Impropriety  of  the  Application  to  the  Speakers, 
the  Sentiments  themlelves  are  too  refined,  cool, 
and  abftraded  for  the  Urgency  of  Bufinefs, 
and  the  Heat  and  Tide,  or  rather  Storm  of 
Adlion  in  which  they  are  often  introduced. 

Livy  is  generous  and  open,  like  Germa^ 
nicus.  ^acitui  dark  and  fufpicious,  like  7V- 
berim.  In  hivy  is  a  Complacency  of  Heart  J 
upon  the  Recital  of  any  virtuous  Deed,  or 
the  Succefs  of  any  gallant  Enterprize.  He 
feems  to  join  in  the  Applaufe  given  to  ex- 
traordinary Merit,  and  to  fhare  in  the  Glory 
and  Happinefs  procured  by  the  Exertion  of 
any  diftinguifhed  Virtue.  Tacitus  feems  to 
gratify  a  Keennefs  of  Appetite,  and  Malig- 
nity of  Spirit  when  he  difplays  any  enormous 
Villainy.     He  dwells    with  Teeming  Pleafure 

on  the  Faults  and  Follies  of  Mankind  i > 

is  fond  of  Scandal  j  eafy  of  Belief  where 
Wickednefe  is  reported,  but  a  very  Infidel  on 
the  Part  of  Virtue  i  one  would  imagine,  he 
Icarce  thought  it  had  a  Being  in  the  World. 

If  an  Infinuation  is  admitted  againft  any 
Man's  Charader  or  Condudt  in  Livy,  it  feems 
purpofely  related  to  make  his  Innocence  appear 
the  brighter  upon  further  Enquiry.  L,ivy 
feems  to  a<^  a  natural  and  agreeable  Part,  when 

T  2  he 
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he  juflifies,  and  vindicates  injur'd  Merit:  If 
any  good  Quality  is  admitted  in  one  of  Taci" 
tus's  Charaders,  it  fecms  but  a  prelude  to  the 
bad  ones :  If  he  allows  fomething  to  Can- 
dour and  Juftice,  it  is  but  to  gain  Attention  to 
his  bolder  Scandals.  He  applauds  but  in  order 
to  accufe  5  and  never  feems  better  pleas'd  than 
when  he  blackens. 

Livy  would  defend  the  worft  of  Men  from 
unjuft  Slanders,  and  is  willing  to  believe  the 
bell  of  Mankind.  Tacitus  conceals  nothing 
that  the  worfl  of  Men,  from  Paffion,  or 
wicked  Views,  fay  of  the  beft  -,  nay,  frequent- 
ly adds  a  Poignancy  and  witty  Malice,  to 
the  Scandals  thrown  upon  his  befl  Cha- 
ratflers. 

Tacitus,  like  a  Dutch  Painter,  draws  the 
moft  ugly  Likeneffes  j  as  Livy  has  ennobled 
his  virtuous  Charaders,  and  given  them  an  Air 
and  Dignity,  which  perhaps  mere  Mortals 
never  had. 

Was  I  to  paint  their  Faces  (from  their 
Characters  as  Writers)  I  fliould  give  to  Livy 
an  open,  generous  Countenance,  with  a  full 
and  benevolent  Eye,  a  majeftic  and  divine 
Air,  tho'  foftened  by  the  tenderer  Paffions, 
and  humaner  Virtues.  If  I  hit  his  Mein 
aright,  you  would  at  iirft  Sight  talce  him  for 

your 
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your  Friend,  and  the  Friend  of  Virtue,  Li- 
berty and  Mankind.  By  examining  his 
Features  more  clofely,  you  would  conceive  a 
greater  Love  and  Efleem  for  him,  and  by 
dwelling  on  his  Face  you  would  be  flill  the 
more  captivated. 

Tacitus  I  fliould  diftinguifli  by  a  dark,  ma- 
levolent Afpecfl;  with  a  Mixture  of  Craft, 
Trouble  and  Diforder  in  his  Features; — . 
fuch  a  Trouble,  as  proceeds  from  no  Pity  or 
tender  Paffion,  but  from  Indignation,  Cha- 
grin, or  Guilt.  His  Eye  fhould  be  quick  and 
lively,  but  fquinting:  You  would  take  him 
for  a  deep  and  fubtil  Sharper,  as  he  fhould 
feem  to  take  you  for  a  Pickpocket. 

Was  any  but  Mortal  Agency  concerned  In 
the  Produdions  of  our  two  Authors,  I  fhould 
fay,  that  upon  Occafion,  Tacitus  might  have 
had  for  his  Prompter  fome  unhappy  Demon, 
and  that  Livfs  Pen  was  dire(fted  by  an  An- 
gel's Hand. 

Livy  writes  with  a  Mind  at  Eafe  and  in 
Temper.  Tacitus  like  one  under  Vexation 
and  Difcontent.  Livy  tranfports  you  into  a 
Kind  of  pleafing  Enthufiafm.  Tacitus  per- 
plexes, pains  and  fhocks  you.  Livy's  Heroes 
are  Gods.     Tacitus*s  Gods  are  Devils, 

In 
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In  the  Annalift,  you  have  Sophiftry  in 
Argument,  Altercation  in  Difpute,  an  extra- 
vagant Greatnefs  of  Thought,  an  over-la- 
boured Defcription,  a  falfe  Tender,  pointed 
Witticifm,  disjointed  Sentiments  and  an  af- 
feded  Metaphor.  In  Livy^  the  Juftnefs  of 
Reafon,  the  fine  Imaginatipn,  the  natural 
Defcription,  the  fofteft  Humanity,  the  manly 
Wifdom,    the  good   Heart,  the  clear   Head, 

and  an   equal  Style. Beauty  of  Compofi- 

tion,  Truth  of  Charader,  and  a  jufl   Imita- 
tion of  Nature  in  each  particular, 

Livy\  Hiftory  is  that  of  a  Republic,  a 
State  or  Community  v^^ith  all  its  Connexions, 
Interefts,  Dependencies,  and  various  Fortune. 
Tacitus  confines  himfelf  more  to  the  Lives 
and  Deaths  of  particular  and  fometimes  private 
Men,  their  Virtues  and  Vices  ^  which  have  not 
always  a  vifible  Connediion  with  the  Public. 

The  Annalift  relates  Things,  without  that 
Regularity,  Order  and  Perfpicuity,  as  well  as 
void  of  that  Complacency  of  Heart,  which 
almoft  every  where  fhews  itfelf  in  our  Hifto- 
rian.  Let  us  make  the  beft  Apology  we  can 
for  Tacitus,  and  afcribe  his  unhappy  Manner 
to  his  unhappy  Subjed^  which  was  itfelf  a 
Scene  of  Vice,  Mifrule  and  Confufioui  inca- 
pable 


BSD 
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pablc  of  being  treated  in  that  Order,  which 
the  Adminiftrations  of  a  regular  State  exhibit; 
and  not  fitted  to  infpire  that  Comfort,  which 
the  Review  of  Roman  Virtue  in  its  Afcent  to 
Fame,  —  in  its  Ages  of  Gold  naturally  affords. 

Livy  had  great  Advantages,  which  Tacitus 
very  juftly  kmcnts  the  Lofs  of.  That  Period 
of  Hiftory,  which  remains  in  Livy^  is  full  of 
the  grandeft  and  moft  important  Anions,  and 
the  brighteft  Examples.  Reading  his  Hiftory, 
is  like  travelling  through  fome  delightful 
Wood,  which  has,  befides  a  general  Beauty, 
fome  particular  Openings  that  give  the  moft 
charming  Views.  Military  Glory,  difinterefted 
Integrity,  a  Poverty  that  difgraces  the  Pride  of 
Kings,  an  ardent  Love  of  the  Public,  and  ex- 
tended Conquefts  are  the  Objedls,  that  fre- 
quently meet  your  Eyes  in  perufing  this  illuf- 
trious  Writer.  In  him  you  have  Law,  Order, 
E^ifcipline,  Simplicity  of  Manners,  Love  of 
true  Glory,  Dignity  of  Office,  Majefty  of 
Chara<fter,  domeftic  Virtue,  civil  Accomplifti- 
ments,  honeft  Policy,  and  a  growing  Empire. 

In  Tacitiii  you  have  Mifrule,  Diforder  and 
Artifice-,  felfifh  Paflions,  infamous  Ends, 
Proftitution  of  Charader,  Meannefs  in  Of- 
fice, general  Corruption  of  Morals,  the  Luftre 
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of  the  Rvman  Name  tarnifhcd  by  the  moft 
abjed:  Slavery  at  Home,  and  Rapine,  Ambi* 
tion,  and  Cowardice  Abroad. 

Hence  it  is^  among  other  Caufes,  that  you 
take  up  Livy  with  Pleafure;  perufe  him  with 
Eagernejfe,  and  lay  him  down  with  Regret. 
Tacitus  (after  you  are  acquainted  with  his 
Manner  and  Subjed)  you  enter  upon  as  a 
Ta{k,  and  confequently  read  him  with  Un- 
eafinefs,  throw  him  by  with  Pleafure,  and 
refume  him  with  Reludtancy.  Livy  never 
tires;  Tacitus  does  not  often  pleafe.  You 
might  for  Ages  dwell  with  Livy.  You  may 
call  by  the  Way  on  Tacitus.  But  good  as 
th^  Entertainment  fometimes  proves,  it  will 
not  engage  or  detain  you  long :  You  are  more 
willing  to  be  gone  at  laft,  than  thankful  for 
what  you  have  received.  For  what  virtuous 
and  well-educated  Spirit  would  choofe  to  dwell 
with  Vanity  and  Ill-nature,  with  the  Hor- 
rors of  Guilt  and  Tyranny,  with  a  degenerate 
World,   and  with  a  flumbering  Pi  evidence? 

The  Author  of  thefe  Ohfervations  has  at 
leaft  the  Satisfadion  of  having  brought  them 
to  a  Conclufion;  and  hopes  he  is  hereby 
freed  from  any  future  Occafion  of  con- 
fulting  this  unhappy  Writer. 

F    I    N    1    S^ 
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